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A LEADER AMONG RETAILERS. 


No particular line of trade and no particular branch 
of any one line has a monopoly of good men. In the 
lumber business manufacturers and wholesalers impress 
themselves most upon the trade because of the extensive- 
ness of their operations as well as by their ability and 
commanding influence; but in the retail department are 
to be found not a few men who except in point of ambi- 
tion are the equal of any. 

Success to be publicly acknowledged must be of a 
large sort, and if it have to do with business affairs 
must bear the stamp of wealth, and yet any man may be 
called successful who accomplishes his own desires, who 
achieves that which he started out to perform. ‘The 
scholar, the literary man, the statesman, do not have the 
financial yard stick applied as a measure of 
their greatness. Why should others? In 
other walks of life there are men whose ambi- 
tion is to live a quiet and useful life and who 
care little for especial financial success. 
Great wealth has no attractions for them. 
There are many such men in the retail lumber 
trade—men of such ability that had their 
business ambition been greater they might 
have stood high as leaders of the industry. 

Always in the history of this country the 
influences that have most strongly made for 
national health and stability have come from 
the country. The great cities, as they draw 
men of activity and restless ambition, have 
perhaps furnished the stimulus for material 
progress; but the men from the saner and more 
quiet atmosphere of the country have fur- 
nished the controlling and directing force and 
intelligence. Look through the roster of men 
today famous in national affairs, from the 
president down, and one must be struck with 
surprise at how comparatively small a number 
of them are from the great cities. Most of 
them are from small cities or country towns or 
villages, and the proportion is altogether 
beyond the ratio of the population of the coun- 
try to the cities. 

One of the leaders in the retail lumber trade, 
a man who is intellectually bright, who is 
morally sound, who is a natural leader among 
men, and yet whose modest ambitions have not 
carried him into the turmoil of great affairs, 
we present to our readers this week. His name 
is Edwin Morrison Adams, and he lives and 
does business in a little eastern Kansas town 
of 1,000 or 1,200 people, called Blue Mound. 
From this quiet village the lumber trade of 
Missouri and Kansas has called him to take 
high place in its councils. His recent history 
is inseparably linked with that of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers. 

From the quiet of his own home and office in this 
little town he goes up to Kansas City and is claimed as 
a leader by the thousand lumbermen who gathered there 
to legislate in behalf of their department of the great 
lumber trade. He is possessed of a mellowed wisdom, 
he is kindly and thoughtful of the interests of others, 
and so has had a very large influence in not only pro- 
moting the direct interest of members of the Missouri & 
Kansas association but is establishing cordial relation- 

ships with wholesalers and manufacturers. 

How Mr. Adams came to be what he is is best under- 
stood by the story of his life—a story common enough in 
its main features in this country of ours. He was born 
in Worcester county, Massachusetts, March 26, 1838. 

The Adams family, of which he is a member, is an 
old Massachusetts and Connecticut family whose direct 
ancestors came from England in 1630. In answering a 





question as to this point not long ago, Mr. Adams told 
the editor of the LumBEeRMAN that while ancestry did 
not count for much in this country, where a man is 
estimated by what he is and does, a family record in 
his possession reaches back to 1250, and this record 
relates that the. family of “ap-Adam lived in the 
marshes of Wales where they ruled the people like petty 
tyrants.” Mr. Adams said that he had the curiosity 
to inquire as to this prefix “ap,” and discovered that 
in the Welsh language it means “son of,” which really 
carries his genealogy back further than is shown by the 
record. But Mr. Adams hopes that, in some particu- 
lars at least, there has been an improvement in the 
family since the time of its founder in the Garden of 
Eden, or of its rule in the Welsh marshes. 

Most of Mr. Adams’ family connections still reside 





EDWIN MORRISON ADAMS, 
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in Connecticut and Massachusetts. ‘The family made 
quite a record in revolutionary times, and representa- 
tives of at least three different branches were in the 
revolutionary army as officers or private soldiers. 
When E. M. Adams was still an infant, his parents 
moved to Jackson county, Michigan, where they pro- 
ceeded to hew a farm out of the “oak openings,” as the 
semi-timbered country in that region was called. When 
old enough he worked on the farm in summer and 
attended district school in winter and finally completed 
his school training at a seminary in Howell, Mich. It 
was the sort of education that was and is insisted upon 
by people of New England ancestry and training, and 
which to so large an extent has made the people of 
the United States a reading and thinking people. After 
eighteen years of life on the farm, in which he took 
his share of the work with the hired men, he caught 
the western fever and packing his valise traveled all 
through northern Wisconsin, working here and there 


to pay his way, and finally brought up in Cedar county, 
Iowa. Here he worked on a farm during two summers, 
teaching school in winter. 

He made an engagement for the latter purpose for 
the third winter, but the civil war was on and his 
patriotic impulses would not allow him to remain 
quietly away from the scene of conflict when duty 
called him. He asked to be released from his engage- 
ment and returned to his home in Michigan, where he 
at once enlisted as a private in the Twentieth Michi- 
gan infantry, then forming. The regiment was hur- 
riedly sent forward into Virginia and into active serv- 
ice. Six months later he received his first military 
promotion, to the rank of third sergeant, of whic’: he 
has said that he felt more proud than of any honor he 
ever afterward received. He was afterward promoted 
to the several grades of second lieutenant, first 
lieutenant, adjutant, captain and major, all in 
his own regiment. He was twice offered brevet 
commissions for special service, but as “bre- 
vet” had become rather a term of reproach 
than a compliment in his regiment, owing to its 
often being bestowed through favoritism rather 
than for merit, he declined these honors. He 
subsequently received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Fifteenth United States infan- 
try in the regular service. With his regiment 
he took part in the battles of Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, in the sieges of Vicksburg and 
Knoxville, in the battles of Jackson, Miss.; 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
and all the battles around Petersburg, to the 
end of the war—twenty-eight regular engage- 
ments besides innumerable skirmishes. After 
the capture of Petersburg he was appointed 
provost marshal of the city and helped to bring 
order out of chaos which war had made. In 
the course of his duty he administered the oath 
of allegiance to Roger A. Pryor, a noted Vir- 
ginia confederate, now a distinguished lawyer 
of New York city. During the first engage- 
ment before Petersburg he was severely 
wounded and left on the field for dead, but 
recovered to do the work above mentioned. He 
is fully entitled to be called Major Adams, but 
no one ever heard that title applied to him and 
probably few outside of his intimate acquaint- 
ances know of his army record. 

In 1865, at the close of the war, Mr: Adams 
was married to Miss Olive E. Mason, of Fen- 
ton, Genesee county, Michigan, by whom he 
had five children, three girls and two boys, all 
of whom, now adults, occupy good positions 
in life. His wife died in 1882 and in 1887 he 
married Mrs. Delle M. MeVean, by whom he 
has two bright little boys, aged 10 and 7 
respectively. 

In 1865 Mr. Adams entered into partnership with D. 
G. Colwell of Fenton, Mich., purchasing the Fenton 
elevator and subsequently the Fenton flouring mills, 
Mr. Adams having charge of the elevator and shipping 
department. The business of the firm was successful 
from the start and grew to large proportions. The 
firm became an influential factor in all the enterprises 
of that town and vicinity and the partnership continued 
about fifteen years, when it was dissolved by mutual 
consent and the business divided. . 

In 1883 Mr. Adams disposed of his interests in Michi- 
gan and moved with his family to Mound City, Kan., 
where he engaged in the retail lumber trade and the 
grain and seed business, in which he still continues with 
uniform success. It is understood, however, that he 


engaged in some other enterprises which involved quite 
a financial loss. He was not of a disposition, however, 
(Continued on Page 27.) 
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A well known mill supply house, which in the last 
years has had an increase of about 300 percent 


in the volume of trade, gives the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
as an advertising medium, credit for a considerable 
amount of the increase. ‘lhe company is also a close 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and noticing a 
news item regarding the proposed extension of a logging 
road wrote the people and got an $8,000 order. 


PAPO 


The building outlook is bright almost everywhere 
throughout the country. Of course there will not be 
much new building started this late in the season, and 
yet in the cities a good deal of new construction is 
planned to begin immediately, while the outlook is 
extremely favorable. In the eastern cities there is a 
better tone and lumbermen and builders are both look- 
ing forward to a large amount of building construc- 
tion next year, while a good amount is being put under 
way already. 

OPA ADA DLD PDD PLL 

Shipments of redwood lumber from the mills in Hum- 
boldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties for October 
were larger than for any corresponding month 
in recent years except in 1898. Last month they 
amounted to 20,152,000 feet. ‘The record for ten months 
up to November 1, of 173,108,000 feet, was surpassed 
but once in the last seven years and that in 1899. Of 
the ten months’ shipments the bay of San Francisco 
district took 114,568,000 feet and southern California 
34,866,000 feet. The latter is the smallest amount sent 
to southern California, in recent years, for the corre- 
sponding period. A feature of the October record is the 
large shipments to Australia and other oriental ports 
and the Hawaiian islands—to the former 2,477,000 feet 
and to the latter 1,391,000 feet—both breaking all 
single month records of the last two years. 





As was to be expected in a national election week, 
bank clearings for the week ending November 8 showed 
a heavy falling off as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year or with the preceding week. The 
decline from a year ago was 9.1 percent for the entire 
country, 11 percent in New York, and 6 percent outside 
of New York. Declines were the rule, though there 
were quite a number of heavy increases, notably in Fort 
Worth, Topeka, Little Rock, and Fargo, N. Y. - New 
Orleans and Savannah also showed substantial gains. 





This issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN might well 
be called “Western Special Number.” It has probably 
the largest circulation ever given to a copy of a lum- 
ber trade newspaper, and will especially reach retailers 
of the west and southwest. It has much of interest 
to manufacturers and dealers of that part of the coun- 
try, in the way of correspondence and articles treating 
of the industrial and commercial development of that 
empire lying between the Mississippi river and the Rocky 
mountains. Numerous letters from the retail trade of 
the west give a valuable summary of trade conditions, 
from which the careful reader may draw a safe con- 
clusion as to prospects for the future. It is an issue 
of the LuMBERMAN in which its publishers take some 
pride, though it does not far surpass other regular num- 
bers except in the emphasis it lays upon the west. It 
dwarfs no other section or interest and is, like every 
weekly issue, a resume of the lumber trade of the United 
States. 
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A lumber organization which is constantly occupying 
a larger place in the upbuilding and orderly conduct of 
the lumber trade is the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, whose headquarters are in New 
York. As will be seen by the list of officers and members 
published on another page it has a membership not only 
in the east and in the lower lakes markets, where it had 
its origin, but in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Ontario. The most important department of the asso- 
ciation is its bureau of information, which is a credit 
organization of a unique sort. The association has 
taken a broad view of its relationships with other 
branches of the trade, and at its last two annual meet- 
ings entered into and perfected arrangements with the 
retail associations of the country for mutual support. 
Consequently retail dealers affiliated with the associa- 
tions are interested in the membership of the National 
wholesale association. This relationship was expressed 
in resolutions which are at least morally binding upon 
members of the various associations concerned, 


CHARACTER AN ASSET. 


A writer on credit subjects recently said: “The aver- 
age credit man is not so solicitous about a customer’s 
wealth in property as he is of his wealth in morals.” 
The truth of this observation is seen every day, men 
having limited means securing any credit they ask for 
while others of larger means are refused. 

The credit that is based on character is not built 
up in a day, but it is the result of years of honest deal- 
ing, of strict fulfillment of promises, of a jealous regard 
for reputation. With such a man his word is better 
than his bond because the bond would have nothing to 
back it but the word. Put a man’s financial ability on 
the “stand and deliver” principle and he may be worth 
little; and yet if he promises with discretion, knows his 
ability and always literally fulfills his obligations, those 
mere facts are an asset to be prized above almost any 
amount of money. 

There are many wealthy concerns of undoubted finan- 
cial responsibility that have poorer credit than many 
much their inferiors in wealth. This is so because the 
average merchant in whatever line not only wishes to 
know that he will get his pay but that he will get it 
when it is due. He wishes to be able to depend upon 
the receipts of his business. There are some manufac- 
turing and wholesaling concerns of such heavy capital 
that they can be largely independent of close collections 
and are satisfied if they can get, say, 6 percent on their 
outstanding accounts; but this is not business, or not 
a commercial business in any event. It is a banking 
proposition which is outside the province of the business 
scheme of most. 

Not all retail lumber dealers, for example, realize how 
closely those from whom they ask credit scrutinize the 
second column in the rating book. It is, important to 
know that the applicant for credit has means—the 
greater the financial responsibility the better—but more 
important still is it that he should have the highest 
reputation for sound business methods and business 
morals. It is not easy to build up such a reputation. It 
must be accomplished through years of effort by the 
closest attention to every detail and must be extended 
by personal acquaintance. But it is surprising to see, 
after all, how soon a man of this character can become 
known as honest and reliable. 





RETAILERS AND THE WEST. 


The retail lumber dealer has had a share in the 
developments of the west such as he never had in the 
development of the east. Until the tide of settlement 
reached the Mississippi river, it had for the most part 
traversed a timbered country and, besides that, settle- 
ment was comparatively slow. It was the settlers first 
and then the conveniences of life as the demand grew 
to warrant them. 

In the early days in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Illinois there were practically no such things 
as lumber yards except in the principal centers. The 
farmer hauled his grain to market perhaps fifty miles 
away and brought back a load of lumber, sawed at 
some local mill rather than carried in stock in the 
yard, or depended upon some mil] in his neighborhood 
for what lumber was needed to finish up his log house. 
But when the day of settlement of the prairie states 
came, the lumber business had been developed to large 
proportions and especially had the selling department 
been organized, so that with the first settlers went the 
lumber yard. In fact, the railroad was ahead of or 
accompanied both. Therefore the retail lumber dealer 
in the transmississippi country has been an essential 
factor in its settlement and. development. 

The local retail dealer, closely in touch with the cir- 
cumstances of every resident and: property owner in his 
section, has been able to give credit when a stranger 
could not safely have done so. It has, therefore, been 
his capital as well as the goods he handled that made 
possible the comfortable homes and the necessary farm 
buildings of the prairies. . 

Out of this relationship the western retailer has 
secured a livelihood and more. There are some who have 
failed to increase their capital or have lost money, 
but they are comparatively few. The retail lumber 
dealers of the cities and country towns of the west are 
counted among their most substantial and respected citi- 
zens, and no one understanding the circumstances under 
which they have done business will be them ‘their 
success. Most of all should the farmer,-who has had the 
use of the lumbermen’s capital-to pyotect his stock and 
house his grain and shelter his family while waiting to 
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convert his product into money, have a kindly feeling 
toward the lumberman. 

It is strange that the farmers, knowing the relation- 
ship which the local lumber dealer has had to the devel- 
opment of the country and to their own welfare, should 
consent for an apparent trifling advantage to go by 
their own home dealers and secure their supplies from 
abroad. And yet this in too many cases is what they 
will do. They will accept the aid of the local lumberman 
to carry them through at a period of hard times or to 
aid them in securing the top prices for their products, 
and when they have money to spend will spend it with 
some mail order house in a distant city. ‘They will 
spend it on the inducement of at best a small advan- 
tage in price—smaller often than the interest which in 
all good faith they should have paid to the lumber 
dealer who has carried them—and will take the chances 
of bad grades and short measurements. 

The outcry by so many consumers, particularly in 
the west, against the middle man is in cases like this 
unreasonable, and if it should result in action in 
proportion to the noise made would be of inestimable 
damage to the community. Fortunately, however, there 
is an apparent turn in the tide, and while some of the 
mail order houses in lumber as well as in other things 
are still flourishing, the majority of consumers will at 
least theoretically admit that the local dealer is a neces- 
sary element in the community and is entitled to their 
support. 





LIGHT STEEL RAILS. 


It perhaps may not generally be known to the read- 
ers of the LuMBERMAN that the manufacturers of light 
steel rails are not in the steel rail pool and are not 
controlled by the pool price list. The price of the 
heavier light steel rails, if such an expression is allow- 
able, is now less than the pool price and 10 percent less 
than the average price of the past ten years; but there 
is every reason to believe that this price will advance 
in the near future, as the steel market is constantly hard- 
ening and there is a demand for rails which will naturally 
result in increased prices regardless of any pool. 

The actual going prices of light steel rails we learn 
from a telegram from the Potomac Steel Company, of 
Pittsburg, one of the leading concerns in this line, to 
have been on Tuesday, November 13, as_ follows: 
16-pound, $28; 20-pound, $27; 25-pound, $26; 30 pound 
and heavier, $25. 

These prices are for the gross ton in car lots f.o.b. 
mill at Pittsburg. One hundred-ton lots are subject to 
special contract. In figuring on western delivery it 
may be estimated that the freight from Pittsburg to 
East St. Louis is $3.55 a ton. It will be noted that the 
price of rails weighing thirty pounds or more is 
$1 under the pool price, with apparently a concession in 
100-ton lots. The market is hardening daily and large 
concerns are. contracting for future supplies, so that 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom with those who 
will need rails in the near future to place their orders 
now. 

Probably the most popular rails, or the most used 
rails, for logging purposes are the 30-pound, though 
there are a great many experienced logging road operat- 
ors who will say that in the long run the 56-pound 
rail is the most economical, as it puts a road in a con- 
dition to stand a heavy traffic without perceptible wear, 
and fits it to use any equipment and to perform any 
service that may be required of it. 

Incidentally it may be said that a standard gage, 
well equipped logging railroad is in the long run the 
most profitable one. It is so for many reasons. It is 
more economical to operate and has a value when the 
specific need for it is ended. The equipment of the 
standard gage road laid with reasonably heavy rails 
| can always be sold, whereas a light, narrow gage outfit 
| is worth very little at second hand. 

A good many people seem to feel that iron and steel 
prices in this country are higher than warranted by 
the cost of production and by conditions. Whatever 
the facts may be in regard to those matters, they are 
cheaper in this country than abroad. The London Iron 
& Coal Trades Review, of October 26, in a “scare” article 
in regard to the competition of American steel makers 
and iron founders with those of Great Britain and the 
continent, gave a few items showing that at present 
prices the American producers are far underbidding 
their English competitors. A table given was as fol- 


lows: 
Great United Differ- 
Britain. States. ence. 
£ se. d, & ss. 4 £6. d. 
Boundry irom ........00% 310 0 200 110 #0 
PROD Sx etek s.3 '0-40-0:6'0 0 078 40S 7S a 412 0 23:8 .0 
aS SIRENS. 59 9. 5.6.0.5 0:0. 5,008 8 0 0 5810 Oo 210 0 
Merchant Dare ....6 sees 10 0 0 6 0 0 40 0 





THE “LONE STAR” STATE. 


The Star of Texas is no longer lone, but it shines one 
of the brightest in the galaxy under the constitution. 
This issue of the LUMBERMAN deals largely with Texas, 
and though the main facts in regard to it are familiar 
it seems appropriate briefly to review some of these 
points in their relationship to the present and future. 

Texas claims the proud honor of coming into the Union 
a sovereign independent state. It did not enter it as a 
colony of some other power or pass through a probation- 
ary period as a territory, but it was an independent re- 
public when the act was passed, December 29, 1845, 
which admitted it to the Union. Its flag, carrying on 
its field one star, has given it the title which appears on 
the heading of this article. 

The first United States census, that of 1850, gave it a 
population of 312592, but though comparatively small 
in population it was and is an empire in size. Measur- 


ing 760 miles in breadth from east to west and 620 miles 
from north to south, it has an area of 265,780 square 
miles—more than twice the area of any other state 
except California. 

The plains of Texas are so famous that doubtless many 
still think of it as a semi-desert, a limitless expanse of 
dreary table land. So it is in small part, but that tells 
only one chapter of the story. It has rich savannahs 
scarcely above tide level, high lying table lands and 
mountains. Its altitude above the sea ranges from noth- 
ing to 7,730 feet. Its soil varies as greatly as its topog- 
raphy and climate. It has vast area of grazing lands 
and other vast areas of rich agricultural soil. It has 
the rice lands of the southeast and the wheat fields of 
the north and northwest. Some of the richest timbered 
areas of the continent are to be found within its borders. 
It has mines of great variety; coal and iron, gold and 
silver. It has salt deposits and valuable minerals in 
almost endless variety and quantity. 

It has come to be great in population as well as in 
size. By the census of 1890 it was seventh in popula- 
tion, but by that taken during the present year it ad- 
vanced to the sixth place, being surpassed, in the order 
named, only by New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio 
and Missouri. It is close to the last named, having 
gained so heavily upon it within the last ten years that 
another year or two may put it in fifth place. Its growth 
has been the most rapid of any of the great states during 
the last decade—36.35 percent. 

It is a new state and yet old, for the first settlement 
was on Matagorda bay in 1686 by the French. It is 
within the last thirty years, however, that the opportuni- 
ties it afforded to the investor and the settler have been 
fully appreciated. So it is still new, with enormous un- 
developed resources to attract new population. 

As far back as 1889, reported in the census of 1890, 
the value of its farm products was exceeded by those of 
but five other states and that product has been increas- 
ing fully as rapidly as its population, while other inter- 
ests have probably increased in still greater ratio. It is 
the greatest producer of cotton and of cattle and an im- 
portant contributor to the supplies of almost every agri- 
cultural product. As a lumber producer Texas ranks 
among the principal states of the south. Its chief tim- 
ber product of course is yellow pine, but it is a growing 
factor in the hardwood trade. In the state itself the 
lumber producers of Texas have found their natural and 
best market, but they have had a surplus to go north and 
abroad. 

Texas as a Jumber consuming state is notable. In good 
years, which fortunately have been the rule and not the 
exception, it has been an importer of lumber almost al- 
ways. Before yellow pine manufacture reached its pres- 
ent state of perfection it was a heavy buyer of white 
pine, and thousands of cars from the forests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin went into that state. Now it buys less 
from abroad and more from home, but still its influence 
on the lumber market through the country is probably 
greater than that of any other state of similar popula- 
tion. Its citizens are enterprising and progressive. In 
spite of all drawbacks, all calamities such as flood and 
storm, Texas is prosperous and its star shines more 
brightly year by year. 


SOPAPBALAAI 


THE CAUSE OF CAR SHORTAGE. 


A shortage of cars for the transportation of lum- 
ber is an annually recurring fact in the southwest. It 
comes around as regularly as the seasons. Just as 
certainly as there is a cotton crop to be harvested and 
sold, just so certainly there is a difficulty in any great 
industry other than cotton securing an adequate sup- 
ply of cars for the prompt movement of its product. 
This year is no exception to the rule, except in the 
more pronounced character of the shortage as com- 
pared with the ordinary fall season. There have been 
other years as bad, but few of them. 

Wherein this season differs from most previous ones 
is the widespread character of this shortage. It af- 
fects all southern districts, complaints being almost as 
plentiful from the entire region east of the Mississippi 
river as in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. ‘The cot- 
ton crop is a good one this year, but by no means a 
record breaking one in quantity, and therefore it can- 
not be alleged to be responsible for the unusual condi- 
tion. If in other falls in some sections there has been 
an adequate ge of cars for the movement of lumber 
and cotton both, there is no reason in either the cot- 
ton or lumber business why this year should be an 
exception. That the movement of cotton in the south- 
east is not responsible for the car famine this year 
is shown by the fact that it is flat cars that are most 
searce and not box cars, which are used for hauling 
cotton, 

There is evidently a scarcity of equipment of the 
southern railroads, and this scarcity is due not to any 
excessive demands of the cotton or lumber trades but 
to the enormous growth of the south and its general 
industries, manufacturing as well as agricultural, with 
which the railroads have been unable or unwilling to 
keep pace, It is a result and an evidence of the won- 
derful prosperity which has characterized the south 
for several years past. It arises from the development 
of southern industries other than agricultural more 
than from an increase in the -agricultural output. 

Iron mines and mills, cotton mills, woodworking 
establishments, machine shops in almost every town of 
importance, all have made larger demands this year 
than ever before, and at least partial supply of this 
demand has made a corresponding scarcity in other 
directions. It is said that some Georgia railroads are 
contemplating the establishment of their own car shops 
in order to meet the demand which they have been un- 
able to supply from other sources, 


As previously noted in these columns, the lumber- 
men of Texas and Louisiana have been making appeals 
to their state authorities but so far with no apparent 
result. The Texas railroad commission can demand 
of the railroads a reasonable supply of cars, but it does 
not hold that a reasonable supply is such a one as will 
fully meet the requirements of two or three of the 
busiest months of the year only to stand idle the rest 
of the year; discrimination must be shown that a 
remedy may be applied or penalties be enforced. in 
Louisiana the state authorities not only allow but 
enforce a discrimination in respect to sugar, which 
has recently been draining the equipment of Louisiana 
roads of its flat cars. 

Altogether the situation is a difficult one, and one 
which must be met by greater enterprise on the part 
of the southern railroads in providing more amply for 
a growing demand which exhibits no signs of diminu- 
tion. The plain fact of the case is that the south, in- 
dustrially and commercially as well as in population, 
has grown more rapidly than the equipment of its rail- 
roads, 


FIRE RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


In another department will be found an interesting 
and instructive article on slow burning planing mill 
construction. It was brought out by a plan and descrip- 
tion of a planing mill designed for a small city, printed 
in a recent issue. The writer of the present article is 
an expert in such matters and has illustrated what he 
has to say by a diagram showing the principles of the 
construction he describes. 

The only trouble with such an ideal is that the 
ideal costs too much always to be applied. Take this 
very plant for example: It is urged that elevator and 
stairs should be enclosed in a fireproof shaft. ‘lo do 
this requires an extra expense, for both the structure 
itself and the protective appliances, and, furthermore, 
makes it to a certain extent inconvenient. 

Then again, an outside shaft as a riser space for 
a belt, while a little thing, costs something, and it 
is these little aggregates of expense which almost for- 
bid the adoptiomw of an ideal construction where means 
is limited, as it usually is in connection with such a 
plant. 

On the other hand it is not impossible that the 
construction of the floor recommended is as cheap as 
that in the design criticised, for 2x4’s or 4x4’s are 
decidedly cheaper than 3x12’s and are more easily laid. 
To eliminate bridging and one thickness of floor is ar 
appreciable gain in economy. 

There are many suggestions in this article which are 
not only worthy of attention but which can be adopted 
without incurring serious expense and which will tem 
in the Jong run to economy and the saving of insurance 
rates. The expert in any given line is usually a radi- 
cal, inclined to insist on the ideal, but such ar atti- 
tude is entirely proper in view of the fact that there 
should be an ideal toward which to strive. Set up a 
perfect model and then men may come as near to it 
as their ability will permit. Without such an ideal 
they are likely to fall far short of what is possible 
to them. The insurance companies, and especially the 
mutuals, are entitled to much credit for improving 
woodworking risks. Their object may have been selfish 
but a large profit has inured to the industry. 


STOPPING FREIGHT IN TRANSIT. 


The question as to title to goods in transit from 
seller to buyer and, aside from the question of title, 
the question of possession, and whether or not the 
seller can hold possession of the goods as against those 
who secure attachments against the purchaser, is an 
extremely interesting one and one which in various 
forms has been the subject of a number of court deci- 
sions. : 

In looking through a lot of old legal documents the 
LUMBERMAN found the following statement of a deci- 
sion made by the supreme court of Alabama in regard 
to this subject: 

Considerable misapprehension exists with regard to the 
nature of stoppage in transitu. It does not restore title, but 
only possession. Or, as the supreme court of Alabama ex- 
plains (Wolf v. Shepherd, 15 So. 519): “When the seller of 
goods lawfully exercises the right of stoppage in transitu, 
the ag engpn is thereby restored to him, with the right to 
detain the goods until the price is paid. Upon the exercise 
of the right, the possession of the carrier becomes the pos- 
session of the seller, and the latter may maintain an action 
against the sheriff who, with notice of his rights, takes the 
goods from the custody of the carrier, and converts them, 
under attachment, against the purchaser.” 

The descriptive title given to the decision by the 
Southern Reporter may throw additional light—or 
doubt—upon the meaning of the decision. It is: “A 
vendor who has shipped goods to another on credit and 
who notifies the railroad company not to deliver then 
may maintain trever [that is, an action for conversion] 
against a sheriff who takes them from the railroad com- 
pany on attachment against the vendee.” 

A more recent decision was referred to in the LUMBER 
MAN of March 10. There it was held that where 4 
vendor of goods delivers them to a carrier for transit 
to his vendee, and causes the goods to be consigned Im 
the bill of lading to himself, his agent, or his order, 
the presumption arises that he thereby intended to 
retain the title in himself to the goods. Where ® 
vendor of goods delivers them to a carrier for transit, 
and causes his vendee to be named in the bill of lading 
as the consignee of the goods, the presumption arises 
that the vendor by that act intended the title to the 
goods to vest in the vendee on their delivery to the 
carrier for shipment. 

The above has to do with the title, but does not con- 
tradict the general principle that the seller has @ cel 
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tain lien on goods in transit until actual personal pos- 
session is taken by the buyer. From the same issue 
we quote as follows: 


The right of stoppage in transitu is merely an extension of 
the lien for the price which the seller has after contract of 
sale and before delivery of goods or other personality sold on 
eredit. The term itself implies that the subject of the sale 
is in transit, and that it has not come into possession of the 
purchaser. It permits the seller to resume possession before 
the property sold has come into the purchaser’s possession, 
if the latter has become inslovent. The transit is not at an 
end until the property has reached the place contemplated 
by the contract between the buyer and seller as the place of 
destination. Property sold on credit may have been deliv- 
ered so as to affect title, and yet not have come into the pos- 
session of the purchaser so-as to bar the right of stoppage in 
transitu. 


In our issue of June 23 was described a case where 
the seller exercised the right of stoppage in transit, 
because of the failure of the consignee, nineteen days 
after the lumber had arrived at destination but remained 
in possession of the railroad company. This was a 
decision of the supreme court of Ohio. Of all these cases 
the LUMBERMAN has had careful synopses. 

Of course where the shipper consigns lumber to him- 
self at destination there to be turned over to the buyer 
no question can arise, nor where the buyer takes up 
the lumber at point of shipment and ships in his own 
name to himself can there be any dispute; but the 
courts seem to have pretty clearly decided that, regard- 
less of technical questions of title or possession, the 
seller has the right to stoppage in transitu where goods 
are sold on credit and the shipment is consigned to the 
original buyer by the original seller. It is a sort of 
extension of an equitable lien on the property, and does 
not seem to have a close parallel in any other line of 
business law. 


SHINGLE TRADE COMPETITORS. 


So emphatically is the red cedar shingle in the lead 
as far as quantity sold and distributed is concerned 
that a good many people seem to have the idea that 
there is no territory which has not been captured by 
it; but as a matter of fact there are large districts 
in this country where it is seldom if ever seen and 
large territories where other shingles are strong com- 
petitors. The red cedar shingle has come to the front 
pecause it is a good looking shingle and because, con- 
sidering its location, it is cheap. 

The appearance of this product has been a tremen- 
dous factor in advancing its sale. It is a good shingle, 
but it looks even better than it is. People buy it 
when they could secure equally as good a shingle of 
some other wood as cheaply. The manufacture and sate 
of these shingles have increased until the product is 
fully equal to that of white pine when the latter was 
the leading shingle material of the country. 

The competitors of red cedar are redwood, white pine, 
white cedar, cypress, hemlock and the white cedar of 
the Canadian maritime provinces. Of these those in 
enjoyment of exclusive territory are redwood, cypress 
and provincial white cedar. Redwood has a territory 
all its own in California, Arizona and New Mexico, 
disputing some other territory with other shingles. 
Cypress are practically the only shingles used in the 
gulf and south Atlantic coast states. Provincial white 
cedar shingles have some practically exclusive territory 
in New England, though red cedar is disputing their 
supremacy even there, 

The northern native shingles—white pine, white cedar 
and hemlock—have a place either on the basis of 
quality or price, but they come into direct competi- 
tion with red cedar throughout the whole of their 
natural distributing territory and the prices for them 
are governed very largely by the prices at which the 
western shingle is sold. 

The independence of competition shown by cypress 
shingles is indicated by the course of the market for 
that commodity this year. The demand has been larger 
than the mills could supply, resulting in strong prices, 
and it can probably be said that the cypress shingle 
producers have made more money on their product 
than the makers of any other kind. 

The chief governing influence in defining territory is 
the freight charge. It is possible, at any rate during 
the season of navigation, to put red cedar shingles 
into the entire northern half of the United States, 
through from the Pacifie to the Atlantic, at prices 
which, while not always as low as those of native prod- 
ucts, enable them to sell in considerable quantities on 
their merits or their good looks. About the only excep- 
tion is in portions of the east where the excellent shingles 
made from white cedar in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
Wick can be laid down at prices so low that any special 
claims of the red cedar shingles are overborne. 


CANADA AS A FRIEND. 


The intercourse between the United States and Can- 
ada is so particularly close in commercial affairs that 
It is highly desirable that the relations of the two 
Countries should be of the pleasant character which 
makes intercourse between them easy and devoid of 
riction. That there should be anything but the most 
amicable relations is always to be regretted and yet 
each country, zealous for its welfare, makes laws which, 
to a greater or less extent, inconvenience and annoy 
the other. So carried away are some in this country by 
the Sentiment of the case that they would go to any 
length in cultivating friendly relations, even to the 
extent of abandoning everything in favor of this coun- 
try and yielding to everything demanded by our cousins 
ogg the line. In fact, some of them seem to think 
eat it is only the United States that has set up 
“neces and that Canada has acted with extreme liber- 
ality toward us, 

For example, a Detroit paper recently said: “Can- 








adian effort toward a liberal tariff policy with this 
country has only met with rebuff. Our tariffs against 
Canadian products have been built higher instead of 
being lowered.” And again: “So ambitious is Canada 
for trade relations advantageous to both countries that 
her stubbornness in the Alaskan boundary and fisheries 
matters is plausibly interpreted by some as an effort 
to put herself in the position of one who gives a quid 
pro quo in a final international arrangement. Premier 
Laurier’s cabinet is declared by well posted persons to 
be prepared to give the states all the mountains they 
want if the Union will cease its senseless, unneighborly 
treatment of Canada in trade relations.” 

Now the fact of the case is that the only item that 
affects Canada, on which the United States tariff has 
been raised, is lumber, and that has been raised only as 
compared with the McKinley and Wilson bills and 
not as compared with the old time standards. In spite 
of this duty Canada has done the largest business of 
its history in the United States in lumber and has 
fully retaliated by the prohibition of log exports. 

On the other hand, Canada has given Great Britain 
and its colonies preferences which amount to an enor- 
mous discrimination against the United States. The 
Dominion government makes a reduction of 25 percent 
from its standard duties on goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and most of the British colonies and, 
this preference not serving its purpose, the preference 
was increased to 331-3 percent from July 1, 1900. 

We stated above that this preference in favor of 
Great Britain was really a discrimination against the 
United States. That statement was deliberate. The 
Statistical Year Book of Canada, issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, from the government printing 
bureau at Ottawa, shows that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1899, the imports from the British empire 
were valued at $39,925,635 and from the United States 
at $101,642,950. The total of imports was $162,764,308, 
showing that the imports from Great Britain and the 
British colonies and dependencies were 244 percent 
of the total, from the United States 624 percent of the 
total and from all other countries whatsoever but 13 
percent. It was against this tremendous importation 
from the United States, amounting to five-eighths of the 
total, that Canada established its preferential tariff in 
favor of Great Britain. The exports of Canada re- 
versed the figures somewhat. Of the total exports of 
$158,896,905 for the year in question 66 percent went 
to the British empire, 284 percent to the United States 
and 54 percent to all the rest of the world. In the 
grand aggregate of Canadian foreign trade, combining 
exports and imports, 44.96 percent was done with Great 
Britain and its dependencies and 45.63 with the United 
States. Neither Canada nor the friends of Canada are 
in position to talk about or protest against the alleged 
discrimination by the United States against Canada 
while this tremendous discrimination by that country 
against the United States remains on the statute 
books. 


PRICE ORGANIZATIONS AND THE LAW. 


In the department headed “Law for Lumbermen” 
will be found a decision by the United States circuit 
court for the ninth judicial circuit which contains 
a number of points of interest to lumbermen and par- 
ticularly to those connected with lumber organiza- 
tions. The case was based upon a matter which oc- 
curred about a year ago when the Washington Red 
Cedar Manufacturers’ Association took steps as far as 
possible, and as they thought legally, to cut off supplies 
of shingles from a broker who was demoralizing the 
market by offering shingles at prices decidedly below 
those generally prevailing. The broker instituted pro- 
ceedings against the association, alleging that it was 
in violation of the anti-trust law of 1890. 

The court decided that the anti-trust law cannot be 
construed so as to make such an association a criminal 
organization as long as its operations are within the 
scope of its object and that object is as ‘expressed in 
the constitution of the association in question. The 
decision quotes the constitution showing its objects to 
be “To secure a full understanding of the conditions 
surrounding the red cedar shingle market throughout 
the United States, the establishing of uniform rules for 
grading and manufacturing, the establishing of uni- 
form rates and prices and for the purpose of carrying 
out such other measures as may be deemed for the 
welfare and in the interest of manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles.” 

As will be seen by the article referred to, the de- 
fense evidently set itself up as an institution for the 
public benefit, with the effect of its operations to pre- 
serve the forests of the state of Washington, to pre- 
vent their waste and thus promote the public good. 
This argument seemed to appeal to the court, which 
indites an opinion that would make an excellent edi- 
torial in a forestry publication. The waste of timber 
in a new state like Washington has never been more 
strongly set forth; and it said that “An associa- 
tion which will check the waste and destruction of 
cedar trees in the state by reckless lumbermen for the 
benefit of speculators, instead of being condemned de- 
serves the gratitude of the commonwealth.” 

The defeat of the plaintiff in this case and the at- 
titude of the court toward an organization of this sort 
are two points of interest; but another relates to what 
constitutes a violation of the anti-trust law. 

The court held “Associations of persons not them- 
selves engaged in interstate commerce, having no object 
other than to protect their own rights and serve their 
own interests in business operations wholly confined 
within the state, cannot be held amenable as violators 
of the anti-trust law.” The court further insists that 
the anti-trust law “was not intended to oppress any 





class and cannot be so construed as to prohibit the 
right of manufacturers, whether acting individually or 
in concert, to be prudent and use common sense in 
maintaining reasonable prices and avoiding losses by 
over production.” 

It might be more satisfactory to have the pleadings 
and the full decision of the court rather than a digest, 
but it would appear on the surface that the court is 
inclined to overlook any reasons for an association 
policy that may rest on benefits to its members in up- 
holding and approving results which are for the public 
good. 

If this decision be of the character and to the effect 
reported it is a distinct gain for the association 
cause. The court admits the right of manufacturers by 
concerted action to maintain reasonable prices, whereas 
the rabid anti-trust advocates claim any attempt to 
regulate or maintain prices to be contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the law. 


THE “STATE” OF OKLAHOMA. 


The Thanksgiving proclamation of Governor Barnes of 
the territory of Oklahoma thus begins: 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord and to 
sing praises unto his name, O Most Highest. 

Oklahoma has been blessed with another year of plenty: 
the garnered harvest has been most Lountizul; field and 
orchard have yielded an abundance; our people have en- 
joyed universal prosperity; neither famine, pestilence nor 
storm has wrought havoc within the borders of our terri- 
tory; as individuals and as a people we have been most 
singularly blessed. 

Of all the major political divisions of the United 
States the young territory of Oklahoma shows the great- 
est progress within the last ten years. The census shows 
that its population of 61,834 in 1890 has increased to 
398,245 in 1900, and thus it surpasses in population eight 
of the states of the Union and, by virtue not only of its 
population but the substantial prosperity it enjoys, is 
fully entitled to statehood. Probably before another 
Thanksgiving proclamation shall be issued it will be a 
state and its people can then be congratulated on having 
achieved full independence under the federal constitution. 

Oklahoma is no small territory though it seems small 
in comparison with Kansas and Texas. It has an area 
of 38,958 square miles, including the Cherokee strip and 
No Man’s Land. It is 365 miles long and 210 miles wide. 
It is nearly equal in area to Kentucky, Tennessee or Vir- 
ginia and somewhat exceeds Indiana, Maine and South 
Carolina. Compared with some of the smaller states it 
is an empire. 

Not only is it fully up to the average size of the states 
of the Union, but it is an agricultural district of great 
promise. There are parts of its area that, like portions 
of Kansas and Colorado, lie within the semi-arid belt and 
unless irrigated are suitable only for grazing; but it has 
much rich and well watered soil that will support a large 
agricultural population. There is no apparent reason 
why it should not some time have 2,000,000 people or 
more. 

It. grows almost every agricultural product of the coun- 
try. All the small grains find a congenial soil and cli- 
mate. Cotton is an important product and some sections 
are ideal for fruit. Not only is Oklahoma well adapted 
to agriculture and stock raising, but it has been excep- 
tionally prosperous and so it has been one of the leading 
sections this year in its demand for building material. 
The-lumber producers of the southwest have found there 
an excellent market. 

The fear is expressed by some that Oklahoma may have 
grown too rapidly. Possibly that may be true as to some 
of its cities, but the territory at large has grown because 
its lands have been settled, its prairies have been put 
under the plow, and some hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple have found there a chance for a livelihood and a 
home. 








GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 


November 19 there will convene in Central Music 
Hall, Chicago, the “National Good Roads & Improve- 
ment Convention,” its sessions continuing three days. 
Following adjournment Wednesday afternoon the 
“National Irrigation Congress” will convene in the 
same hall. 

The official call for the good roads convention is 
issued by officers of the Interstate Good Roads & Public 
Improvement Association, organized at St. Louis in 
November, 1898. That convention was composed of 
2,200 delegates from twenty-two states. Since that 
time millions of pieces of “good roads” literature have 
been distributed, many district and state conventions 
called, many miles of sample roads constructed and a 
high degree of public interest excited. To this educa- 
tion of the public the press of the country has heartily 
contributed, and readers of the LUMBERMAN are familiar 
with the way in which it has endeavored to impress 
upon its readers the importance to the lumber trade 
of good country roads. The convention has been granted 
a one fare rate plus $2, on the certificate plan, by the 
western, central and southern passenger associations, 
and one fare and a third by the southeastern and east- 
ern associations. It is expected that at least a thou- 
sand delegates will be present, representing all parts 
of the country. 

The irrigation congress will be to a certain extent 
composed of the same people, for both topics appeal 
to public spirited men. 

There is no subject of greater economic importance 
than that of good roads. The cost of transportation 
from the farm to the final market has for its largest 
element the cost of hauling from the farm to the point 
of shipment by rail or water, and the same holds true in 
the distribution of other products. Good roads will 
improve both the economic and social conditions of the 
entire country. 
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day is misused in a thousand ways. It is business, busi- 
ness, business. The Sunday paper and the Sunday mail 





Scotland’s Metropolis to Hold a Great Fair—Rational Recreation in England and the Cisatlantic 
Contrast—Lumber Freight Rates, Demurrage and Passenger Service in England— 
American Door Trade in the United Kingdom and Its Competition. 





A Great Exposition in Scotland—326. 
HE Pan-American Exposi- 
tion next year will have 
a foreign competitor in 
the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, to be held at 
Kelvingrove Park, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, along 
much the same lines as 
the exhibition in 1888. 
The former exhibition 
was a very successful one, 
with an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 6,000,000 
people, and with a clear 
surplus of £54,000, some- 
thing which some recent 
exhibitions have failed to 
show. The surplus has 
been kept at compound 
interest and has been supplemented by private 
subscriptions of something like £75,000, and ; is 
being expended for the erection of fine art galleries, 
which will form a prominent feature of the exhibition 
buildings of 1901 and which when complete will have 
cost £172,000. The site of the exposition, which I had 
the pleasure of visiting this summer, covers sixty-seven 
acres, including the western portion of Kelvingrove 
Park and the Runhouse grounds. It is intersected at 
various points by the River Kelvin, with the university 
buildings upon its northern boundary. 

The exhibition is intended primarily as an exposition 
of the products of the British empire and its colonies, 
but representations from other countries are invited and 
will be especially provided for. The fine art section will 
be a very special feature of the exhibition, and musical 
entertainments, sports and recreations will also be given 
great prominence. ‘The vice presidents, honorary presi- 
dents etc. include a list of “honorables,” “right honor- 
ables” and “most honorables” too formidable to be 
given here. The list of classifications as originally pub- 
lished does not seem to proviae for forestry or lumber 
products, but I am just this week in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. H. A. Hedley, general manager and secretary 
of the exhibition, who advises that it was not intended 
to make a special class for forestry, as it was felt that 
the proposition is so large a one that, to quote Mr. 
Hedley, “only a special exhibition of it, for which we 
have not the available space, could adequately represent 
it.” Mr. Hedley advises me further, however, that there 
will be considerable exhibits of forestry and timber from 
different parts of the world, especially from Queensland, 
western Australia, Canada, British South Africa and 
Russia, the governments of which countries are all offi- 
cially taking part in the exhibition. On the probabili- 
ties of representation by this country Mr. Hedley com- 
ments as follows: 

Unfortunately the appropriation recommended to con- 
gress by the American government this year for the par- 
ticipation of the United States was not approved by the 


appropriation committee, and the important industry of 
American forestry will therefore not be represented as it 





unsold, and exhibits for the women’s industries section 
will be carried free to a certain extent. The manage- 
ment of the exhibits furnishes stamps, of which one is 
reproduced in the initial cut of this article, and pack- 
ages labeled with these stamps and appropriately en- 
tered for the customs department, with the words 
“Goods for Glasgow International Exhibition only” and 
containing import marks and description of the goods, 
can be entered free of charge. These packages are for- 
warded unopened to the exhibition, in charge of team- 
sters approved by the board, and the packages are 
there opened by the customs oflicers. If found to be 
undutiable goods, the customs office does not concern 
itself further with them in any way; but if dutiable the 
goods are technically considered to be in bond and under 
charge of officers of the crown. At the close of the 
exposition they may be cleared for exportation, or may 
remain in the country upon payment of duties. The use 
of an official label greatly facilitates matters, as other- 
wise a certificate for each package must be issued by an 
officer of the executive council of the exposition and 
must accompany an application to the customs board. 

I anticipate a great success for the Glasgow exposi- 
tion in many ways. It has the unqualified support and 
encouragement of British, particularly the Scotch, 
people. They never do anything by halves in the old 
country. Hon. James Dunn, of Singleton, Dunn & Co., 
the well known timber brokers of Glasgow and one of 
nature’s noblemen, fired up with patriotic zeal when he 
gave me the first information I received about the pro- 
posed exhibition. Mr. Dunn is its staunch friend, and 
he is but a type of the Scotch people whose sturdy sons 
have dominated the home land and made a splendid 
impression wherever they have gone to assist in home 
building and make a place in the world for themselves. 

Every preparation is being made to draw the world to 
Glasgow next year and the efforts being put forth will be 
amply repaid, for British subjects practice a loyalty and 
give a hearty response to everything worthy their atten- 
tion, and the American people go abroad in large num- 
ber with or without definite intention: the more when 
a good excuse is offered and a great special attraction 
prepared for them, 


Where Jack is Not Made a Dull Boy—327. 


There is one thing the good people on the other side 
of the Atlantic understand that we know not of: ‘They 
appreciate release from care and make good use of fre- 
quent vacations. It is a rule of law to take a few weeks 
each season to rest and play. The man who contracts 
his labor, even in apprenticeship, religiously provides for 
the play season. Everywhere one goes in England the 
papers tell of coming holidays and “week end excur- 
sions.” Bank holidays come almost as often as the Sab- 
bath day. I happened to be in three English cities last 
year when the queen’s birthday was being celebrated, 
and everybody participated. My otherwise apparently 
inexplicable ubiquity is explained by the fact that dif- 
ferent days for this purpose were selected by the dif- 
ferent municipalities. Every man, woman, child and 
beast of burden took intensive part. Half holidays were 


are equally hurtful, wicked in their influences, but the 
custom is bound by commercial chains; and who will 
say our release from such baneful influences is near at 
hand? If the day ever come when I may be released 
from the necessities of hard labor I pray for a time that 
will permit me peaceful study of nature. Oh the city, 
the city, the busy, noisy, turbulent crowd! The money 
changer and the tradesman, necessary though they he, 
make one dizzy with their everlasting chatter about the 
dollar, the dollar, the dollar. The busy market places 
at home and abroad have held me in chains for thirty- 
three years. They have been happy years—I never have 
known what it is to be idle in the broad sense and I 
hope that time may never come—but if perchance [ 
may look forward to a holiday in the truer sense, when 
those dependent upon my labor may not require that 
every hour shall be given to bread winning, I will go to 
the mountains, lakes and valleys, and gather from 
nature and nature’s God the lessons that beckon me on 
every hand. 
An Iridescent Dream and the Awakening— 329. 


1 love the ideal and the beautiful; I worship the trees 
and the storm, the islands and the lakes, and pine for 
the charm of the old forests, the fields, canals and rivers, 
the quaint or the new and novel in nature—places 
where generations of men, whether civilized or savage, 
have gone before and left their impress upon the face 
of the world. The old abbeys of England, the castles of 
Ireland, the highlands of Scotland, the lowlands, canals 
and dykes, windmills and picturesque towns of the 
Netherlands, the mountains and farms, rivers, ruins and 
palaces of Germany, France, Russia, Austria and Swit- 
zerjand and, more than all, the great west and south of 
our beloved Jand with their incomparable grandeur of 
scenery, their spots hallowed by history, their superb 
impressions of vastness and inexhaustible natural 
wealth, the peer of any, the greatest of all—these I have 
seen and [ have seen something of all the countries 
named; but, alas, I have ever gone forth to win my way. 
I ought to be thankful and I am, God knows, but [ have 
ever traveled with the commercial idea dominant, and 
to have glanced right and left at the world’s beauty 
spots is like unto an intoxicating dream which ends in 
finding me elsewhere, perhaps figuring my expense ac- 
count and wondering if my purse will hold out until I 
can reach home again and figure in the world’s grab for 
salary. And, sure enough, | find it necessary to begin 
right here. 


Something About English Rail Freights— 330, 

Lumber freight rates upon English railroads are pro- 
portionately much in excess of American freights. One 
or two reasons might be cited for this. Lumber is a 
more valuable commodity over there than in America, 
compared with the average value of all commodities, and 
it is natural that the freight rate should be somewhat 
influenced by this fact. Again, most of the hauls in 
Iknglanc are for short distances. The English govern- 
ment prescribes a maximum limit which may be charged 
for each ton-mile, but on short hauls the railroads easily 
get around this by making a fixed mileage charge and 
adding terminal charges at both ends. Otherwise the 
freight charge for a short haul would not pay the cost 
of loading and unloading the goods. English freight 
cars are of much smaller capacity than those in this 
country, ordinarily being limited to a maximum load of 
twenty tons. Timbers of any considerable lengti are 
carried upon bolster trucks, one at each end, having a 
set of wheels at each end of the timbers and a third set 
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or steam fittings must be furnished at the exhibitor’s 
expense. Arrangements have been made whereby the 
Allan and State Lines, the Donaldson and the Anchor 
Line steamers from America will carry exhibits to Glas- 
gow at ordinary rates, with free return of freight if 
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of the day. The more worldly even go hustling to the 
postoffice on Sundays and seek home via the back door 
with pockets full of business letters, which, with their 
Sunday papers, occupy their attention the larger part 
of the day; and rest—real rest—is not enjoyed and the 











6d a ton, net including covers. 
English Railway Demurrage Rules—33!. 


The English railroads have demurrage rules wuch the 
same as those eniorced in this country; but, unlike those 
in this country, they are not very stringently enforced, 
in fact are practically a dead letter, except that in times 
of great activity upon the railroads and of considerable 
congestion of freight at the large receiving ports they 
are again revived. The seven principal London railroads 
have recently issued a circular making effective the 
ordinary demurrage regulations, and in addition stating 
that they cannot accept orders to take stuff from vessels 
unless consignees are prepared to pay demurrage charges 
of 10s a barge for each day after two days, not including 
day of arrival, that the barge is alongside of the wharf 
at the forwarding station. Also a charge of 3s a day 
will be made as demurrage after twenty-four hours for 
each truck delayed after loading before being dispatched. 


Care of Passengers— 332. 


Much has been written regarding English passeng¢t 
cars, and the impression is quite general that they are 
vastly inferior to what may be found in this country. 
is true that the sleeping car and the parlor car Irs 
came into vogue in America, but they have found theif 
way across the water upon roads of sufficient length to 
make them desirable, and a late feature of the servic 
of the Great Eastern railway, between Liverpool a 
London, is a new restaurant car, which differs from our 
dining cars chiefly in the fact that it is occupied 
the passenger for the entire journey in the same W#/ 
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as are our sleeping cars. These cars are made up into 
sets of three, consisting of one first-class car, one com- 
posite car and one third class car, all with vestibule 
platforms. The first class cars are 48 feet 3 inches long, 
divided into a dining car compartment and a smoking 
compartment, each with accommodations for eleven pas- 
sengers. Each of the composite cars has a first class 
dining compartment for seventeen passengers and a 
third class dining compartment for fifteen passengers. 
These two classes are each 55 feet long. The third class 
cars have three compartments, one reserved for smoking, 
with a total capacity of fifty-two passengers. These cars 
are lighted by gas and are mounted upon eight wheels, 
in the usual American fashion, and are finely finished. 
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INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH DINING CAR. 


The exterior paneling is of varnished teak wood. The 
upholstering of the first class compartments is in blue 
cloth and buffalo hide, with walnut frames and East 
India satinwood panels. In the third class compart- 
ments the woodwork is of light polished oak. The ven- 
tilation in these cars is especially good. I found the 
cars to add greatly to the comfort of my trips between 
Liverpool and London. I present here a view of the 
interior of one of these cars, which will illustrate the 
general arrangement. 
American Doors in England —333. 

The American door is coming to the front in Eng- 
land. This refers to front doors, of course, but doors of 
other patterns are also filling their appropriate door- 
ways in every other part of the British cottage or man- 
sion, humble tradesman’s shop or palatial store. The 
trade unions in England have not received the American 
door with any marked degree of hospitality. They have 


¥ 
not told it to “Go hang,” or any such expression as 
that, but on the contrary they refuse to hang it wher- 
ever they have been in a position to be arbitrary about 
the matter. In some sections the trade unions have been 
strong enough to have their own way, and in those sec- 
tions the English artisan in his own easy going way 
continues to build and place in position English doors, 
but all this opposition to the American door will cer- 
tainly vanish in time. It is not even now as formidable 
as it started out to be, when it threatened to meet the 
American door at the country’s threshold and sent it 
back to America as an undesirable immigrant. Like 
Uncle Sam, the American door does not believe in pull- 
ing down a flag which it has once planted, and it will 
persist in its course until the English and the Swedish 
doors will not have a hinge left to swing from. The 
Swedish door manufacturers have had the trade, they 
have the experience, and they have the machinery, but 
the trouble is they have not the lumber. Try their best, 
they cannot make a door with wide panels in a single 
piece; an American manufacturer can do that very 
easily, even in low grade doors if he choose to ship that 
kind. 


Nearly One [lillion Doors Exported This Year— 334. 


The American manufacturer of course supplies the 
open tenon doors for export, since that is the kind that 
Uncle Sam prefers. It was an English monarch, I 
believe, who upon one occasion was much puzzled to 
know how the apple got into the dumpling, and blind 
tenons and doweling seem to occasion our English 
friends much perplexity as to how the door got together 
and what keeps it together; they want the tenons and 
mortises to be where they can see and understand them. 
Some day they will get over this hesitation, but until 
they do the American door manufacturers will no doubt 
be entirely willing to humor them in it as long as they 
prove such good customers as they have done in the 
past, are still doing and will continue to do in even 
greater volume. I have it from the most authoritative 
sources that last year 300,000 American doors found 
their way into England through Liverpool alone. I have 
no doubt that London imported an equal number, while 
those going through Dublin, Glasgow and minor ports 
undoubtedly brought the aggregate somewhere between 
800,000 and 1,000,000. The peculiar conditions of trade 
and ocean freights this year have in these later months 
militated against an increase, although the spring ship- 
ments were heavy, so that taken as a whole 1900 will 
probably have about an equal record. The government 
statistics of the export of sash, doors and blinds for the 
nine months ending with September show an aggregate 
number this year of 806,670 as compared with 854,506 for 
last year, this being the export to all countries, but it is 
probable that the exports to other countries suffered a 
greater diminution than those to England, and also 
exports in sash and blinds as compared with doors. 


Competition With Swedish Doors—335. 
From the standpoint of competition with Sweden 


there appears to be no reason whatever why the Amer- 
icans should not go in and take the field. In the Liver- 


pool field Swedish doors are entirely out of the question. 
In London and vicinity, where the trade has become 
accustomed to them, they have a foothold, but the Amer- 
ican door is certainly as well made, of better material, 
especially as regards width of stock and freedom from 
knots, and is sold at practically the same price. The 
Swedish manufacturer desires to hold on to the English 
business, which has been a large portion of his total out- 


put for many years, and in addition he has a difference 
in freight rates to help him. The cost of the ocean 
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freight and of the land freight in England is practically 
the same to him that it is to his American competitor, 
but he is usually upon or very close to the sea coast and 
so has practically no home freight rate, while the Amer- 
ican door is usually at an expense of about 8 cents, or 
such a matter, for freight by the time it reaches the 
American seaboard. There is no question, however, but 
what the American door makers have the problem of 
manufacture down to a science. Their improved ma- 
chinery has enabled them to produce doors of the very 
highest class at a very low figure indeed for each door 
turned out—a figure which no one knows but themselves, 
and they are not saying a word. When it comes to price 
competition, however, they are to be found in the center 
of the ring, I notice, and one of them, it is reported, 
cabled over to his London broker last summer giving 
him practically carte blanche to make any price which 
might be found necessary in order to meet competition. 
J. E. D. 











Liverpool. 


Farnworth & Jardine’s circular of November 1 reports 
an arrival of 25,000 cubic feet of American oak from 
Mobile, with demand quiet, prices low and stocks suffi- 
cient. Logs are in good demand with prices firm and 
stocks generally ample. Of Canadian woods the cir- 
cular says: 

Pine Timber—There has been a large import, but with 
fairly active inquiry the deliveries have been satisfactory, 
and the stock of waney is not too heavy, but of square sufli- 
client; values are steady. Of waney, prime wood has arrived 
more freely and has met with ready sale at firm prices; the 
consumption has been good, and stocks are light. Second 
class has also arrived freely; recent sales have been at im- 
proved values, and stocks are fairly moderate. Square has 


been imported too freely; there is only a limited demand, 
and it is difficult to bring out cost of import; stocks are 
inadequate. Red Pine—There has been a fair import; the 
demand is quiet; stocks are sufficient. Oak—The arrivals 
have been heavier than for some time past, and consist 
chiefly of first-class wood; there has been more _ inquiry, 
prices are steady, but stocks have increased. Elm has 
arrived too freely, and although a good consumption, there is 
now a very full stock, but there is litle change to report in 
values. Ash—Recent imports have met with ready sale, but 
the demand is limited; values are steady; stocks light. Pine 
deals have arrived freely during the past month, but the 
deliveries have been rather es oy and stocks are 
increasing; values rule high. Red pine deals continue in 
fair request at steady prices. 


London. 


For the period including October, C. Leary & Co.’s 
London market report advises: 


Pencil Cedar.—Large clean logs are in good demand, but 
small or common ones are not wanted; quotations range 
from 2s to 3s per cubie foot. American black walnut Jogs— 
The stock is heavy and sales are difficult to make; we there- 
fore advise that shipments should cease for the present; 
prices are from 2s to 4s per caliper foot. Lumber: All 
grades are in good request, medium quality being especially 
wanted; quotations are as follows: First quality, 5s to 7s; 
medium, 3s to 4s; culls, 2s to 286d per cubic foot. Ameri- 
can oak—Quartered: There is a very large stock and prices 
are easier; we quote at from 2s 6d to 4s 6d per cubic 


foot. Plain: The demand is steady for good quality lumber ; 
prices are from 2s to 2s 9d per cubic foot. Logs: In request 
at from 1s9d to 2s. American whitewood—Lumber con- 
tinues to sell at from 1s 9d to 289d per cubic foot, but logs 
are neglected. American satin walnut—The supply is alto- 
gether in excess of the demand and prices are consequently 
lower. Satin wood—There is no improvement in the demand 
for small plain wood, but figured and large logs are scarce 
and wanted ; quotations in parcel are 5d to 9d per foot for 
St. Domingo, 8d to 15d for Porto Rico, and 6d to 10d for 
East India. 
Glasgow, Scotland, 

Imports of red pine for the Glasgow market are 
reported by Edmiston & Mitchell’s circular of October 
31 to have been less than 100 loads, but with stock 
sufficient for all requirements and quotations about 19d 
a cubic foot. Imports of oak have been light and 
demand good, with prices ranging from 2s 8d to 3s 4d. 
About 2,300 loads of elm have arrived and it is quoted 
at 3s to 3s 6d a cubic foot. Ash was in fair demand for 
logs of good size only; small wood is plentiful and not 
much inquired for. Imports of brick were moderate and 
quotations ranged from 17s for 15-inch to 20s for 
17-inch, with the market decidedly weak. Planks are 
reported in active demand at about £8, 10s to £9, 10s 
per standard. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE IFMPORT, CONSUFPTION AND STOCK AT LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, NOVEMBER 1, 1900. 




























































IMPORT. CONSUMPTION. STOUK 
OcToBER. From 1st Jan. to 31st Oct. OcToBER. | From Ist Jan. to 3lst Oct. 31st October 
1893 | 1899 | 1900 1898 | 1899 1899. | 1900. | 1898, | 1899. | 1900, 
uebec Square Pine...............cubic feet.} Nil. Nil, 89,000 15,000} 57,000 rr 
’ . —. “ 28,000} 160,000! 411,000} 724,000} 905,000 178,000 283,000; 796, 996,000} 941,000 
BG, SOMME EUG ssi: cetncccrecteccoces * Nil. Nil, Nil. 3,000 5,000) Nil. Nil. Nil. 7,000) 2,000 
CONE FOE 5g. tessascencieianaacove a 2 - - Nil. 3,000 me a 3, 3,000 8, 
I: ik sentation gs Me es 13,000} 24,000) 13,000 1,000; . 3,000) 17, 24, 16,000 
Oregon Pine, Logs & Planks... ., a 4 96,000] Nil. +} Nil. 3,000; 24,000) 308, 71,000, 26, 
Californian Redwood ...... aie. | ” ” Nil. + 137,000 10,000) 7,000} 158; 142,000} 77, 
Dantzic, &., Fir .......00...., . a . " 123,000] 175,000 7.000, _ 3,000; 101,000, 159,000] 50.0 
Swedish and Norway Fir : ee “ _ ¥ Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 4 6,000, Nil. 
Pitch Pine, Hewn.... so ” 99 110,000} 129,000} 512,000) 626,000 27,000; 59,000! 667 450,000, 511.000 
” eee ae 33,000} 311,000) 133,000) 2,640,000) 2,945,000 251,000} 399,000) 2,395, 2,966 000! 3,603, 
a9 PUDEM: i csvigisasetess “ 60,000 7,000 39,000} 1,028,000) 8,000 60,000} 104,000) 1,084.000} 843,000) 1, 408,00 
Oak, Canadian and American.. “ 27,000; 61,000} 151,000) 362,000) 393,000 40,000) ‘ 296, 369,000} 376,000 
Ge MUMMNIEDS shentdesusacesteessseses *” 106,000} 151,000) 202,000) 1,434,000) 1,666,000 164,000} 193,000) 1,460,000! 1,658,000) 1,688,000 
$e MN aiaciceciesivacees edeesece $s Nil. Nil. Nil. 6,000) il, Nil. , 000: 2, il. : 
MM dcaavagbeets Meld iesteaesaddevaiese 9 5,000 12,000 77,000} 110,000} 100,000 + 2,000 82,000} 110,000} 78,000; 91,00 
Bo) a Oe % 32,000 8,000 14,000} 394.000} 477,000 93,000) 45,000} 370,000) 459,000 
a: e 97,000) 18,000} 153,000) 577,000) 317,000 40,000} 100,000} 581,000! 434,000} 989,00 
cee aR ma 13,000, 23,000 16,000] 156,000] 221,000 36 26,000 151,000 224,000! "240 00 
Kast India Teak, Logs & Planks a 28,000 29,000 32,000} 214,000) 306,000 24, 30,000} 313.000, 281,000! 390,000 
one ii atiatbese. 6 sithadiacd a Nil. , Nil. » Nil ‘an sg wo 9,000 7,000} 103,000 65,000 84,000 
uebec Pine Deals ... Ptg std. 4,222 6,162 6,459) = 37, ’ x q 5 
a ce 1,401] 2,900} 1,5 7,107| 15,112 8,379} 4,500) 42,165; 58,000; 37,2 
N-B..N.S. &c., Spruce& Pine. 12,830, 9,935 11,558] 87,536] 99,062 14,492] 14,139} 87,3361 97.573] 98,65 
Baltic Red Deals and Boards... ., 2,264] 2,471, 11,3411 8,909] «11,074 1,702, ‘1,721 7.834 8,698, 9,26 
Norway Flooring Boards......... is 2,044 1,754 1,635) 19,7: 16,665 2, 1,376\. 18, 19.927 17,25 























Note—The stock of spruce deals does not include what is held on the Manchester canal. 
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A Suggestion from ‘‘Riley’’. 


“Riley” Pearson, of Pittsburg, has become a devotee 
of football this fall. There was a game the other day 
between the “Duquesnes” and the “Others.” Riley’s sym- 
pathies were with the ““Duquenses.” He rooted for them; 
his money was placed that way. The “Duquenses” were 
ingloriously beaten by the scrubs. Riley was sore. He 
accosted the captain of the team: “Are you the lobster 
that engineers this blooming bunch of pig skin kickers?” 

“IT suppose I am,” replied the captain. 

“Now, see here,” said Riley, “you come out to my 
office and look over my rebate claim accounts and I 
wager you money that you can pick out a team of 
kickers that will clean out both the Duquenses and 
the Others in a walk.” 





A [lisplaced Compliment. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, of 
Cleveland, tells a story about himself. Mr. Prescott’s 
hair is almost silvery white and while still a youth he 
has had gray hair since the age of 16. It was over at 
the lunch club of the Cleveland Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation the other day that ’Gene Carleton turned loose 
the invidious remark: “Lf wonder what youthful indis- 
cretion caused Charley Prescott’s' hair to turn gray?” 

The firm of C. H. Prescott & Sons, proprietors of the 
Saginaw Bay Company, is made up of the venerable 
Rev. C. H. Prescott and his two sons, Charley and 
Howard. While there is probably a difference in the 
ages of the boys of only seven or eight years, Charley’s 
white hair makes the unthinking regard him as much 
the elder. The father has always conducted the saw mill 
operations at Tawas City, Mich., and is but little known 
to the trade at large. C. H. Prescott, jr., has been in 
charge of the distributing yard at Cleveland for years, 
and for the past few seasons has had the co-operation 
of Howard Prescott in the work. 

This year Howard has been making some of the 
purchases for the firm. On a recent trip to the north- 
west a lumberman asked him, “Mr. Prescott, how old is 
your father?” 

“Seventy-two,” answered Howard. 

“He is a wonderfully well preserved man, isn’t he? 
He doesn’t look a day over 55.” 

Of course the inquirer referred to Charley Prescott, 
who, as a matter of fact, is just 36 years old. 





Bicycle Path Through a Big Cedar. 


Theré is a natural curiosity at Snohomish, Wash, in 
the shape of a big cedar tree through which runs the 
hieyele path connecting Everett and Snohomish. This 
big tree is just at the outskirts of the city and as 
it was right in the center of the path a hole was cut 
through the center of it large enough to allow people 
on wheels to ride right through. 

The accompanying picture of this curious tree was 
taken by U. K. Loose, of Snohomish, who buys for 
the Coast Lumber Company, of St. Paul, and the S. H. 
Bowman Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. It was 











A WHEEL PATH THROUGH A LIVE TREB. 


taken one bright day last summer and shows in the 
foreground three enterprising eastern lumbermen. On 
the left is S. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis. In the cen- 
ter, with his overcoat on, is “Andy” Brown, of Brown 
Bros. Lumber Company, Rhinelander, Wis., who spent 
some time on the coast last summer buying timber 
lands. On the right. with his wheel, is W. I. Ewart, 
manager of the Coast Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., who was west on one of his frequent tours of 
inspection. 





Lumbermen Liars, 
In talking with a New York newspaper man at Phila- 
delphia a month ago on the subject of liars in the lumber 
trade he recounted an experience of the day. He said: 






“I asked a prominent retailer this morning how prices 
were ranging on hemlock boards. He replied that ‘the top 
of the market was $14.’ I had been under the impression 
that the price was firm at $15, but he insisted he had 
just received a shipment of the very best quality of hem- 
lock boards at $14 a thousand ete. I was forced to 
believe it. During the day I met a prominent manufac- 
turer of hemlock boards, and I propounded to him the 
same inquiry concerning the price of hemlock boards. 
‘Why, the price is firm at $15 on this rate.’ ‘Are you 
sure?’ I inquired. He insisted that that was the bottom 
of the market, and denied knowing that anyone was 
offering desirable stock at anything less. ‘Why,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘there are certain low grade stocks and shorts 
that are sold for less money; in fact I, myself, sold to 
Mr. ——-—,” (naming the very man with whom I had the 
conversation a few hours previous) ‘all the 10-foot and 
under I had in my stock a few days ago at $14. Now 
you see how these stories match together. That retailer 
was a liar. He was a liar simply because he told a half 
truth, which is even worse than a lie, and that is the 
way that nine out of ten cut price stories get into circu- 
lation.” 





A Good Advertising Scheme. 

One of the best ideas on street advertising that has 
come to our notice for a long time consists of a fae 
simile Yale lock key, cut from silvered pasteboard and 
printed with the advertisement as shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. The advertisement looks exactly like a 
key as it lies on the sidewalk and not one man in a 
hundred would pass it by without picking it up. ‘The 
idea of using a Yale key is a good one also, because a 
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Yale lock is associated in the public mind with some- 
thing more valuable than would be an ordinary key, 
and a man argues that some one has lost a key which 
is probably valuable. The idea is patented and there- 
fore the only way to use it would probably be to buy the 
blank paper keys and have them printed to suit the 
advertiser. 
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An Order of Size. 

A well known northern white pine manufacturing 
concern recently received a letter from a man in an 
lowa village who wanted to start a retail lumber yard 
and asked for wholesale prices. ‘The lumber concern 
instructed its Towa traveling salesman to visit the 
place and report as to whether the party desirous of 
buying stock intended to be a legitimate retail lumber 
dealer. The conditions that the salesman found are 
best told by the following extract from his letter to 
his employers after making the investigation: 

I went to - —, Iowa, and found it to be a beautiful 
city, as follows: One depot, one store, one house, one 
country blacksmith shop. ‘Total one d.f. place with a big 
“D” and small “EF.” Mr. - - said he had received your 
list, but he thought your prices a little too high. He said 
if I could quote him anything special he would take it into 
consideration, and if we were the lowest he would try to give 
us part of his stock order. I asked him how much stock 
he expected to put in. He said about 35,000 feet this fall, 
and if he did pretty well he would put in two or three 
more cars the first of the year. He also said he thought 
he could sell five or six cars a year if he got good stock, 
and that he would put in his first orders for pine boards, 
hemlock 2x4’s and scantlings. He thought he could get 
quite a nice assortment for the fall trade in about 35,000 
feet. I asked him if he did not think 3,500 feet would be 
enough, but he said he hardly thought so. I would give 
a dollar if I had a kodak picture of the town and the 
leading lumber dealer. I am not stretching it at all. The 
above is as was talked. I told him I could not quote him 
any prices, but if he could favor us with some of his business 
to please send it to you. He said he hardly thought he 
could at list prices but he would do the best he could for us. 
He also said he would not build any shed this fall, but if 
he “did right well” he might build a small one in the spring. 


Lumber Methods Applied to Sugar Cane. 

Down in Louisiana many of the cypress people have 
become interested in sugar plantations and have bought 
plantations and planted cane to make sugar. Among 
these are the Wilberts, of Plaquemine, La., of cypress 
fame, who, with Captain Fred Wilbert in the lead, have 
bought a large sugar plantation and spent some good 
money in bringing the machinery and implements up to 
date. Never since the year that Etienne De Bare first 
planted the staple near New Orleans had it been discov- 
ered that sugar cane and cypress had a similar defect, 
but Captain Wilbert has found that the cane on his 
plantation is “docky;” that is, it has pecky top, hollow 
butt and becomes wormeaten, and he has become so 
habituated to docking timber that he now goes to the 
plantation every day—so says Sam R. Guyther, of Pat- 
terson—and proceeds to “dock” all the cane that is being 
delivered to the sugar house, forgetting the fact that 
he has paid for it and the docking will avail him 
nothing. But such is the force of habit with the “Cap.” 
The veracity of this chronicle cannot be doubted when 
one considers the identity of its author—Sam R. Guyther 
—who voted for Bryan four years ago and soon thereafter 


ay 


repented of it through the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and whose intelligence is demonstrated by 
his present indorsement of “prosperity, peace and happi- 
ness.” 





A Lumberman Naturalist, 


That the Goodyears, of Buffalo—F. H. and C. W. 
Goodyear—are interested in the flora of America as rep- 
resented in its arboreal growth, is known and most 
favorably known wherever their lines of lumber are 
handled; that Frank H. Goodyear is particularly inter- 
ested in American and foreign fauna is not so well 
known. But animal life does not interest Mr. Good- 
year so much in a commercial as in an educational sense, 
though he talks of transactions in leopards, tigers, lions, 
camels, reptiles and birds with an easy familiarity that 
is surprising. Frank H. Goodyear purposes to stock 
the Buffalo “Zoo” with denizens of forest, plain and 
wilderness until the zoological collection of the home of 
the Pan-American Exposition shall become one of the 
most comprehensive in the land. His purpose is child- 
hood education in natural history, and he is quoted as 
having said recently to a Buffalo daily newspaper repre- 
sentative: 

I have visited the Bronx park in New York several times 
of late and I find there many ideas which could be profitably 
carried out in our Zoo here. If the park board furnishes 
the quarters I think next spring I shall present to the Zoo 
some lions, tigers or leopards. I have also thought of get- 
ting one or two camels. I think a reptile house would be a 
great attraction and may go into that. I would like to see 
a large collection of birds. I know where many varieties 
can be secured if a suitable aviary is provided for them. 
There are other animals which I do not think of now. Let's 
get the quarters first and then there will be no trouble about 
getting the animals. ‘to my mind there is no reason why 
Buffalo should not have one of the greatest Zoos in the 
country. Any — who goes out to the Zoo here cannot 
fail to observe that it is a source of great delight and interest 
to both children and grown people. My chief interest in it is 
to make it a delight to the children. We cannot do too 
much for them in the way of this kind of education. We 
have the nucleus out there for a great Zoo. 

Mr. Goodyear is spoken of by his many friends in 
connection with a park commissionership for Buffalo, a 
position that he may have for the asking, but it is said 
that his contemplated protracted absences from the city 
during the next two years will prevent his accepting 
the position. 





Inspector Warren’s Diploma. 


Two or three weeks ago in this column there was a 
note about Col. KE. M. Warren, former chief inspector 
of the Bureau of Uniform Grades of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, who is now located at 
Clear Lake, Wash., as manager of the Bratnober & Waite 
Lumber Company. According to that story he had been 
having some experiences in Washington, one of the 
most interesting of which was that during one of his 
prospecting trips among the mills there was a safe 
blown open at almost every town he visited. The 
coincidence got to be rather startling, but he was 
exonerated from any connection therewith. ‘This is 
necessary to ‘explain the peculiar wording of a diploma, 
or grand prix, or certificate of honor, or whatever it 
may be ealled, reproduced herewith. The original docu- 
ment was elaborately gotten up on parchment paper 
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A NONCOMMITTAL INDORSEMENT. 


with the seal of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association attached, signed by the president and secre- 
tary. To a certain extent it is a joke, but it is vastly 
more than that. It is really the kind of token of appre- 
ciation. that Mr. Warren will prize. There was never 
a man in similar position who impressed his character 
more forcibly on his work than did Mr. Warren. He 
was thoroughly competent in every particular, energetic, 
honest and fearless. In the line of his duty he could be 
bribed or bulldozed by no one. It is due to his efforts 
that the bureau of uniform grades of that association 
occupies the secure place that it does in the confidence 
not only of the members of the association but of the 
trade at large. 





A Pennsylvania Glacier. 


The lumber activities upon North mountain, near 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., have brought about a change in con- 
ditions which will eventually result in the destruction 
of a small glacier which has existed in the top of the 
mountain from the glacial period. It occupies a swale- 
like place of several acres, covered with a layer of super- 
ficial soil beneath which is a body of ice which has 
been cut into for six or seven feet and may extend con- 
siderably deeper. It has been protected by the heavy 
shade of surrounding trees, which are, however, now 
being cut away. P 
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Reason for Thanks. 

We will not meet again before Thanksgiving, so let 
us Jay our heads together and decide on some things 
for which we should return thanks. Personally I do not 
think much of the official species of thankfulness, for 
without any hint from the president of the United States 
or anybody else our hearts should be floating in the 
atmosphere of thankfulness the whole time. But we are 
creatures who forget and neglect. Ingratitude in all of 
us is bigger than a wolf. I should like to see one man 
refined in the crucible of thought, love and sorrow until 
he has reached his possibilities. Wouldn’t he be a 
monster ? 

Now there are those wives of ours. They come a 
million times nearer being angels than we are. How 
good we led them to think we would always be to them 
when we were courting them and giving them candy and 
taffy. You probably remember when they would sit on 
our knees—that is, if we considered that way of sitting 
“vood form,” and the most of us did—we would strenu- 
ously object when they suggested they were heavy, and 
cling to them as to an anchor of hope. Then we hitched 
up and how faithful and good they have been all the 
years since. The hands of the most of them bear the 
marks of work. Gray hairs have come into their blond 
or raven locks. The girlish sprightliness has gone, and 
their feet have become heavier. During this period of 
transformation they have been doing, doing, doing all the 
time for us. Do we tell them we appreciate it all? Do 
we take them in our arms and let them know that our 
love has not cooled? I am fearful all of us do not. If 
those dear forms were stretched on an undertaker’s board 
in the darkened parlor tonight, there are those of us who 
would give our lumber yards if the deaf ears could only 
hear the words which we would pour into them—words 
mostly which we have neglected to speak. So one thing to 
do is to be thankful to our wives. Early Thanksgiving 
morning give them a hug and kiss that will so astonish 
them that they will fall down. Keep this up, mix turkey 
and cranberry sauce with it, and if you do not say it has 
been a pink of a holiday you may kick me. At first our 
wives may think it is necessary to have a commission 
of lunacy sit on us, but they will get over it after a 
little. 

Some of us will be thankful that election went as it 
did, while some will not. But this we should be thankful 
for, that we are a great, prosperous nation. Every man 
of us wants to get it out of his head that the success of 
one clique of politicians or another is going to down this 
country. We are the people; we do the work and pay 
the freight, and if these scheming politicians who suck 
the public teat pull it so it hurts us too much we are big 
enough to rise up and wipe the ground with them, and 
we will do it, too, Every party knowingly harbors bosses, 





‘In the atmosphere of thankfulness.” 


demagogs and barnacles, but they mustn’t get to fooling 
With the people too much. My faith is in the people, not 
in the office seekers who go howling up and down the 
land peddling sophistry and belittling everybody who 
stands in their way to a life of little work, “glory” and 
big pay. Notwithstanding we may cuss the politician, 
let us be thankful for our magnificent, grand and glo- 
rious country. Let’s drink to that country and pick 
a turkey bone to its continued prosperity. 

Then we will be thankful for the business we are in. 
It is the best business going. It is a healthy business; 
a business that a man can follow and still look upon 
himself as a man. A business that if it should come to 
a halt the improvements of the whole country would halt. 
It is an honest business regardless of the character of 
any man who may be following it. It is not like selling 
gin or shoddy clothing. It is different from practicing 











law as some men practice it, or preaching as some men 
preach. It is highly respectable and thoroughly essen- 
tial. We should be thankful we are engaged in such a 
business, and let us pick the gobbler’s neck to its suc- 
cess. 

And above us all let us be thankful that we are alive— 
that we were born—that stretching away before us is a 
path leading to hights of which we cannot conceive; to 
God the giver of all; for children, love, friendship, health, 
plenty, peace of mind; for the birds, air, sunshine, aye, 
and for clouds and storms. If on Thanksgiving morning 
we begin returning thanks and keep it up all day and 
then continue until oyr lamp of life is snuffed out they 
cannot be too many nor too hearty. 


Picking over Stock. 

There are people who always want the best with- 
out paying proportionatly for it. We have all seen men 
who could go into a store and without a blush on 
their cheeks pick out the biggest hen’s eggs. This desire 
is natural enough—they want to get the most they can 
for their money—but at the same time the dealer has 
an interest to subserve. It is for the run of his goods 
on which the tradesman sets a price, and when a pur- 
chaser gets better than this he should expect to pay 
for the privilege. 

We all know there is a pick to be had in lumber. 
Take any grade and there is a choice in the boards. 
Some of them are better than others. There are buyers 
who know this well enough and if permitted to do so 
they will act on that knowledge. Especially does it 
please the farmer to have piles of lumber picked over 
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for him in order that he may have the best. A yard 
man once said to me, “I have farmer customers who 
expect this state of things, but I always make the 
selections, and when we are through I don’t believe they 
have any more than a fair run of the lumber.” He 
smole a smile that I understood as meaning that he 
could play hocus pocus with them. 

I was recently in a yard of good size in which a 
good deal of this picking has been carried on, and 
picking in earnest, too. The farmers understood they 
would be given the best boards in the piles. Of course 
this pleased them, but when it became known there 
were others it did not please. As soon as the town 
people, particularly the contractors, got an inkling of 
it they rebelled. They said they were not going to 
take the skim milk and permit the farmers to have the 
cream, and some of them went elsewhere to buy their 
stuff. The trade of the yard was injured to just that 
extent. I cannot swear that the yard man is aware 
how this picking business is reacting on him, as there 
are phases of some men’s business which are better 
understood by outsiders than by themselves. If it were 
my mission to do so I could give as many as one or 
two men pointers regarding the way they are losing 
trade, but while everybody knows who knows me that 
my nose is long enough, I rather pride myself it has 
never been educated to stick into other people’s busi- 
ness. There is hardly a week passes, however, but I 
wish that some dealer could see himself as others see 
him. And I guess if we all could do that we would 
see plenty of holes in ourselves to be soldered up. 

“T am perfectly willing that a customer should pick 
his lumber, but he must pay me for it,” was the testi- 
mony of a yard man. “If he pick over a pile so that 
what is left should by rights go into a lower grade 
he must pay me the difference in price between those 
grades for what is left.” There would be mighty little 
picking if every dealer should follow this man’s-plan. 
As it is I hardly think there is much of it, but occa- 
sionally, you know, there is a fellow who appears to 
be built on abnormal lines, and we must look for him 
to do abnormal things. When we expect the same thing 
of all people we will come out in our calculations at 
the little end of the horn. Recently I saw a yard man 
climb up and down forty feet of ladder and pull over 
his piles of uppers in search of a board from which a 
prospective customer wanted a piece twenty-eight inches 
long. He looked and looked and looked, but didn’t find 
it. The average carpenter could have found sufficient 
lumber with which to finish a 10-room house, but 


there was not a piece there good enough for the fel- 
low who was looking. This man was finiky and really 
did not know what he did want. That which pleased 
me, however, was to see the yard man descend to 
earth as calm as a May morning. From his appear- 
ance you would think the man did him a favor by com- 
ing to his yard and asking him to rummage through 
pile after pile of lumber with a prospect of selling a 
piece of board twenty-eight inches in length. That was 
the way to bring him there the second time, however, 
and possibly the second time he would want enough 
lumber to build a barn. How things will turn out none 
of us knows until they do turn out. 

The Two Kinds, 

The purely commercial tradesman or professional man 
does not rank in the first class. There are commercial 
surgeons who would cut off your leg in a York minute 
for the fee, while some other surgeon who was inspired 
by higher motive than the money there might be in 
it would go to work and save the leg. You have 
doubtless known lawyers whose sole object seemed to 
be to bring cases to trial, while there are others 
who will advise the adjustment of differences outside 
of the court room. Except as an example to shun, a 
man is of no great account in the world unless he 
carries his conscience into his business. If he does not 
do this he becomes a quack, a swindler, legally or 
otherwise. 

It is a pitiful day for us when we cease to feel an 
interest in the welfare of others. When we work for 
self alone—work for self at the expense of treating 
others fairly and honorably—as sure as we live we 
are on a train that will run us into the ditch. I do 
not mean necessarily into the financial ditch, and I 
hope that not one reader of this department gages his 
success wholly by the money he is making. Money is 
necessary—we all want it and need it—but a large 
amount of it is decidedly less essential than are some 
other things. In the eyes of the world we can’t cut 
a swell on these other things as we can on money, 
but they will stay by us longer. When our hands are 
getting so cold and palsied that we couldn’t pick up 
a thousand dollar bill if it was right by us on the 
bed these other things will stand by us. I once knew 
an honest, kind hearted man who, owing to ill health 
and bad luck, was forced to spend his closing days 
in an almshouse. But he didn’t complain and dump 
around. “I will not be here long,” he said; “pretty 
soon I will go on my way.” A cheap coffin enclosed 
the old man’s remains, and they were buried on a 
knoll out in the field with nothing but a painted board 
to mark the grave, but I believe the man proper went 
on his way to such riches as we all may covet. 

We must all the time have an eye out for the good 
of our customers. That is the only way to feel assured 
that we can sleep with a decent fellow every night, 
and eat with him, and associate with him the livelong 
day. We can easily get away from a mean man pro- 
vided that mean man is not ourself, but if it is there 
is the stinking stuff right under our nose all the time. 

The other day I was in an office and a man came 
in to buy coal. “Send me up two tons of the kind 
I had before,” said he. Now you see that was an easy 
order to fill—no talking over selling it; simply haul 
the coal up and in due time get the money. “I want 
to send you another kind of coal today, for I believe 
it is better,” said the yard man. “Haven’t you the 
other?” it was asked. “Yes, I have the same thing, not 
much of it though, and if you insist on it you shall 
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have it, but I can give you a better coal than that.” 
Then he explained the difference. I know a little about 
coal myself, enough to know that this man was giv- 
ing it to the customer as straight as a chalk line. 
This customer fairly blew in, he was so breezy and 
up and dressed. He seemed to be in a hurry to catch 
a train. But when the yard man began to talk about 
a better coal he had plenty of time to listen. We 
always do have plenty of time when our own interests 
are at stake. Now I would not hesitate to bet you $4 
that that man will continue to buy his coal of that 
dealer. He is no blockhead, and I know well enough 
he went away from that office thinking that the yard 
man had tried to do him a favor. Wouldn’t you? In 
all these matters let us reason from our own stand- 
point and we will get it nearly right. This is simply 
one little incident to show how easy it is to help our 
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customers along at the same time we are helping our- 
selves. If we would only bring ourselves to know it 
we would find it does not cost half so much to do a 
little good in the world as we go along as we might 
think it did. 


Unevenness of Trade. 


A half dozen of us were in the waiting room of the 
hotel and when there was a lull in wagging the pens 
some of the fellows went to talking about trade. A 
man who handles fancy goods for the holidays said he 
had been having a nice run of business. “1 am glad 
I was not in Indiana or New York during the cam- 
paign, for I am told that in those states a salesman 
couldn’t get a hearing,” he said. Then a clothing 
man spoke up and said he had never known politics to 
interfere so little with business as it has this year. 
“How do you find trade?” I was asked. “Haven’t sold 
a cent’s worth in three months,” I replied. Just then 
I had placed my John Hancock to a letter to my best 
girl and immediately left the room. They no doubt 
wondered how a fellow could dress so well and sell no 
goods. 

Trade has been nearly as spotted in the lumber line 
as it appeared to be with us fellows in the hotel. As 
election drew near in some towns there was a genuine 
spurt. In others there has been a good steady trade 
right along. A while ago I was counting up the houses 
which have gone and are going up in my own town and 
they numbered sixteen. Several of them are building 
by the silk steckings and are high grade and costly. I 
call that a good record for a little burg. It may not 
be for the reason that I live here and am talking 
lumber all the time. but certainly something has inspired 
such building. Four years ago the people were talking 
politics a good deal more than they were building. 
Then at that time I was not talking lumber here, which 
may have kept business quiet. Within three days two 
dealers have told me that their trade for October sur- 
prised them. 

There are other towns over which a wet blanket seems 
to have been thrown. But great guns! don’t let us get 
in the habit of thinking that all the towns can keep 
hustling everlastingly. Even the sea is at times calm, 
If we did not go to bed and rest and sleep nights there 
would come a sudden end to us. Towns must also 
have a breathing spell. Those places which have been 
quiet this season will forge ahead the next. If we 
could see all the lumber made into buildings that the 
lumbermen of the country are anxious to sell in the 
next twelve months the area of the states in the union 
would be one solid city. 

Yard men are restless creatures in times cf a lull. 
They are unreasonably restless. A dealer recently said 
to me, “There goes the last load of an $800 bill.” The 
selling and delivering of* that bill cost the yard man 
little time comparatively. When he got right down to 
business it was probably sold inside of sixty minutes. 


Then it went out in great loads. A steady business 
like that would make millionaires of us all, and then 
we would cease to be happy or useful. When a man 
has nothing to do but to clip coupons he is not of 
so much benefit to the world at large as a telegraph 
vole, 

Now suppose we hang around the grocery and dry- 
goods stores of our neighbors and watch them for a 
while. We see them selling a gallon of molasses for 
40 cents, a can of oil for a dime, a paper of pins, 
calico for a dress, and just think how long it takes 
one of them to sell $800 worth of goods. A volume 
of business that you would do in an hour they are a 
week in doing. Then what is the matter that you 
can’t take it easy between spells? I actually believe 
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that the lumber world is full of retail dealers who do 
not appreciate the advantage of having their trade 
thrown at them in big lumps. Last summer I hung 
around an office nearly an entire afternoon and the 
yard man was complaining that there was nothing 
going on, yet he incidentally remarked that he sold 
$200 worth of lumber that morning. No doubt his 
profits would foot up from $40 to $50 for that day, 
and there he was crying for more. ~ 

Owing to the very nature of our business our expec- 
tations leap all bounds of reason. We want the earth, 
and when we get a big slice of it we begin to ery 
for the moon. You have read, “For what shall it 


profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” We will draw it milder, and ask, What 
shall it profit a man to hoard up riches at the expense 
of his health? Then comes nervous prostration, and he 
sees devils peering into his face even when he is sur- 
rounded by sunshine. The last days of that man are 
shorter than his first, and a thousand times less 
happy. This world—or rather the people of it—are run- 
ning on many false theories. For instance, if there is 
a lazy man in your community the finger of public 
scorn is pointed at him. The time will come, provided 
our civilization ever reaches a point worthy of man 
at his best, when the same finger of scorn will be 
pointed at the man who as surely is suiciding by car- 
rying a heavier business load than his back will bear 
as though he were slowly slashing his jugular vein with 
a razor. 

If we don’t enjoy this life and have a little fun as 
we go along, when will we enjoy a life? Can’t tell, 
can you? I have no confidence whatever in any man 
who prates about playing on a harp of a thousand 
strings hereafter when he does not begin playing it 
here. Therefore, beloved, let us not fret and sweat, 
and break ourselves down because we are unable to 
sell big bills from morning till night the year round. 
We know we have got ’em; we know that we will sell 
nearly all the lumber for the never-ending improvements 
of this giant country, and what more do we want? 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Auramont, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Comparing our sales with last 
year, we find a falling off, which by the end of the year 
will be more than during the past four years. Last year 
we had an exceptionally good year. Our present stock is 
about one-third more compared with a year ago. We do 
not look for any advance in prices, but a falling off dur- 
ing the winter months, although we would not be surprised 
to see prices quite stiff after March 1, in anticipation of a 
good building year in 1901. 

Our demands this fall are below what they were last 
year, and as winter has set in unusually early, the ground 
being already covered with snow, the roads are very bad 
and of course this injures our trade with the farmers. High 
prices in many instances have restricted building all through 
this part of the country and with the falling off that already 
has come we think the prospects good for the coming year, 
the result of the election being the principal factor. 

By the way, in our guess of the election results sent you 
we note that we were only ten votes too high. 

CRANNELL Bros. 








BAPALPLD LP LILI IIS 


The Knapp Stout & Co. Company, of Menomonie, 
Wis., has transferred 50,000 acres of land near Rice 
Lake, Wis., to Iowa and Illinois stock raisers. The 
land lies along the right of way of the Omaha road 
in the hard timber belt of northern Wisconsin and was 
sold for $2.50 an acre. 





Fire Resisting Mill Construction. 





Suggestions by an Expert on Construction of Planing Mills for Improvement of Fire Risk. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 31—We were pleased to see Mr. 
N. A. Curtis’ article on planing mill plans on page 
24 of the issue of October 27, 1900; but there are a 
few changes that from an insurance point of view we 
would suggest. 

A lower rate of insurance can be obtained if the 
floors are “slow burning” or “mill constructed’; i. e., 
floors of matched 3 or 4-inch plank laid directly on 
the beams without intervening joists. (See blue print 
enclosed which will give the idea. One side is for brick, 


the other for frame construction. ) 
It would be necessary to have four 10-foot bays, or 
five 8-foot bays instead of three 13 1-3-foot bays as 


shown. Posts can be 20 feet apart the other way, the 
same as shown. This method costs no more than the 
joisted. A foot in external hight is saved in each story 


with the same internal hight “in the clear.” 

This is the universal method in cotton and woolen 
mills, is the up to date factory construction in the 
east, and gives a more substantial floor and also one 
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TYPICAL PLAN FOR FACTORY CONSTRUCTION. 


that is slow burning. A fire will char a surface only 
about an inch. If you burn an inch off of each side 
and edge of the 3-inch joists of a floor the floor will 
give way, while the 10x12-inch beams will still be able 
to hold up the weight until repairs cam be made. 

These floors should have a l-inch top wearing floor 
of hardwood, with builders’ paper between. The roof 
should be flat and of similar mill construction, cov- 
ered with paper, tar and gravel. The roof plank can 
be 2-inch or 3-inch, according to span and as to whether 
a heavy weight of snow must at times be borne. ‘The 
bottom floor, be it the first floor or the basement floor, 
should be directly on the ground. 

The elevator amd the stairs should be in a brick 
tower and cut off by a self closing fire door, or they 
can be entirely outside. 

We very much doubt the advisability of putting the 
shafting beneath the floors and belting up through theni. 
Four-inch mill constructed floors without openings have 
held a fire for hours without allowing it to pass into 
the stories above or below. Belt holes form a ready 
path for fire to spread quickly. 

If the basement be low and dark no shafting should be 
put there—“‘out of sight, out of mind”’—and a higher 
rate of insurance will be charged if it be placed there. 
Besides this the basement is almost certain to become 
a catch-all for refuse. The insurance people desire 
shafting overhead and in plain sight. 

We would make the mill two stories without any 
basement and would put a line of shafting overhead 
in each story and extend the belt to the second story 
lime up outside of the brick mill in a brick beltway 
arising out of engine house. We would then belt down 
to the machinery, and would have no hole of any kind 
in the floors. 

While a trussed roof may be convenient, since it does 
away with the posts, it is a fire trap, impossible to 
keep clean, aids the spread of fire and yields quickly 
to a fire. Walls should be ledged out to bear the 
beams and floor plank. 

The shaving vault should be located beside the stack 
shown; i. e., at right angles to boiler, and not in front 
of it, where, if the boiler puffs out, as they do at times, 
it would empty its burning contents into the vault. 
Boiler and shaving vault should be entirely of brick 
and iron, with standard fire doors between them and 
from boiler to engine room. There should be an auto- 
matic cutout in shaving pipe between cyclone ard mill. 
Shaving vault floor had better be about 2 feet above 
boiler room floor, so that a man can shovel out of 
it without breaking his back. 

THe Lumber Murtvuat Fire Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
By A. L, Artz, Inspector. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 
The anthracite coal market grows stronger in tone 
steadily. It is now clear that the output for 1900 


will fall considerably short of that for 1899. For the 
first eight months of the year the production was over 
32,000,000 tons, or nearly 3,000,000 tons in excess of 
that for the same period last year. The September pro- 
duction was only 2,959;550 tons, against 4,502,880, 
while the October output dropped from 4,899,303 tons 
last year to 813,531 tons in 1900. The total for ten 
months is 36,014,020 tons, as compared with 38,708,536 
tons for ten months last year, and is 11,651,181 tons 
short of the entire yield of 1899, which was 47,665,201 
tons. The best monthly yield of record was 5,120,893 
tons, in October, 1897, and it is not likely that the 
production during the last two months of the year 
will reach 9,000,000 tons, making the 1900 yield 2,500,- 
000 tons short of 1899. The producing companies are 
finding great difficulty in getting the full output of 
their mines. There have been numerous stoppages at 
the mines this month because of minor differences 
between the men and their employers, there being in 
effect no system for the continuance of the men at 
work pending the adjustment of these troubles. 

Demand for anthracite is keen from all parts of the 
east. Little is coming to the west, either by lake or 
rail. The lake movement has been seriously interrupted 
this week by the squally weather. October shipments 
of anthracite coal to Lake Superior were 13,047 tons, 
against 126,676 tons for October last year, and for 
the season to November 1, 435,422 tons, as compared 
with 691,977 tons last year. It is evident that there 
will be a sharp decrease in the lake movement of 
anthracite this year. Inquiry for anthracite in the 
west is moderate. Dealers are using stocks they have in 
yards rather than order in additional cars for current 
needs. Probably a majority have enough coal on hand 
to provide for their requirements during the early 
part of the season, but the call from the unprovided 
taxes present facilities for response and the under- 
tone of the market appears strong. Quotations are 
holding undisturbed at $6 for egg, stove and nut and 
$5.75 for range. Inquiry is mainly for egg and chest- 
nut sizes. The extreme west is the most persistent buyer 
of anthracite, in proportion to its needs, of all the 
territory reached by Chicago shippers. Stocks on dock 
in this city have still further decreased this week and 
now scarcely exceed 100,000 tons, according to esti- 
mates. 

For soft coal the influences are also more favorable 
to the seller, though depressing circumstances have not 
yet been wholly eliminated. But the slack in the rope 
of demand is rapidly disappearing and the inquiry is 
not unlikely to give the market a sudden yank upward. 

In eastern coal the situation is comfortable for the 
producer. Little is heard about West Virginia coal as 
a disturber of quotations. The railways are doing bet- 
ter and tonnage arriving in the west is equal to require- 
ments. The latter, however, are largely for steam pur- 
poses, so the commercial trade is not so directly affected 
as by the fluctuations in Hocking valley coal, which is 
more purely a domestic fuel. There have been within 
the past few days one or two uncomfortably large accu- 
mulations of Hocking coal on western tracks and a 
little inducement, it is stated, has been made to move 
the product. Most producers have been holding fast to 
circular, from all reports, and the market may be said 
to be firm. 

Western coals have not recovered from their late 
demoralization. One subsidence in the levels of values 
invited another until in territory that was common 
almost all western products were affected. In the 
various country districts where competition has been 





RICHARD H. KEITH, Kansas City, 
President of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 





less severe, values have been more uniformly maintained. 
Among conditions that are making for a firmer market 
in bituminous coal is the chilly weather, which is eat- 
ing into stocks with an avidity that must produce early 
results. There have been some interruptions of produc- 
tion on account of lack of demand and the disposi- 
tion has been to reduce stocks of coal on track, even 
at the expense of mining suspension. Little is heard 
about the scant supply of cars, but possibly because 
they are not needed. Operators in Indiana were less 
successful in making quick terms with their mine 
engineers than were the producers of Illinois, and at 
this writing there is an acute state of trouble in the 
bituminous field of Indiana, which, however, it is 
thought cannot long be protracted. Shipment of bitu- 
minous coal up the lakes continues large, that to 
Lake Superior for October having been 397,220 tons 
against 430,734 tons for October last year, while the 
entire shipment to November 1 was 3,575,333 tons, as 
compared with 2,633,055 tons last year to the same 
date. 





Extension of Coal Business. 


One of the heaviest bituminous coal producers in the 
country is the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., of which up to the present time Col. R. H. 
Keith has been president and general manager. Among 
lumbermen through the country at large the Central 
Coal & Coke Company is known as a great lumber manu- 
facturing institution, having an annual output of over 
100,000,000 feet, but in the west it is especially known 
as a coal producer, that having been its original business. 
Its output has been about 1,500,000 tons annually from 
its mines in Kansas and Arkansas. It has now enlarged 
this department of its business by the purchase of the 
property of the Sweetwater Coal Mining Company, at 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company last week the capital stock of the com- 
pany was increased from $2,000,000 to $2,750,000, the 
increase to cover the purchase. The Sweetwater Coal 
Mining Company has been one of the largest operators 
in Wyoming, with an output of 600,000 tons a year of 
a very fine quality of block coal that does not crumble. 
The company has built up a large business in Nebraska 
and also in San Francisco. The addition of this output, 
it is said, will cause the Central Coal & Coke Company 
to rank as the second if not the first bituminous coal 
producer in the United States and will still further 
enlarge the enormous business done and territory cov- 
ered by the company. In its lumber business it has 
besides its mills, its general office at Kansas City, and 
its retail yards in the Kansas district, sales offices in 
Boston and Minneapolis. In its coal business it coals 
gulf steamers on the gulf of Mexico, and now will have 
an important branch office in San Francisco. 

It is stated that the acquisition of the new property 
will make some changes in the organization of the com- 
pany. For many years the position of general manager 
was held by John Perry, but for the last two years Mr. 
Keith has been general manager as well as president. 
Now the former office will be held by G. W. Megeath, 
who was the principal owner of the Sweetwater com- 
pany, and Mr. Keith will lay down the active manage- 
ment of the details of the business and confine himself to 
the duties of president of the enlarged corporation. 

Richard H. Keith is a man who has achieved a remark- 
able success in a business way. He started in the coal 
business as a retailer in Kansas City with a capital of 
$40, after an interesting career during and immediately 
following the war. Since that time he has been uni- 
formly successful, with the results seen today. January 
20 of this year the LUMBERMAN published a sketch of 
Mr. Keith’s career which at this time is an interesting 
article for reference. 


tity of timber, and at the present time the product of the 
various interests growing out of the original house, 
among them the Cummer Company, of Norfolk, Va., and 
the Cummer Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
includes hundreds of millions of feet annually of white 
pine, yellow pine, hemlock and the hardwoods. Though 
of German descent and Canadian birth, Jacob Cummer 
is emphatically an American; but seems to have inher- 
ited something of that persistency and courage which 
have characterized his operations. 


A LEADER AMONG RETAILERS. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


to allow misfortune to discourage him, but went to 
work again with energy and determination and to a 
great extent has recovered his losses. 

Mr. Adams has an abiding faith in co-operative effort 
and consequently in the utility of associations. He 
helped to form the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers and ever since has been a prominent 
influence in shaping its legislation. During 1895 he was 
president of the association, an office in which by unwrit- 
ten law there is no second term, but during all the 
years of its existence he has been a director. 

It is safe to say that the development and success 
of the organization are due more to the genius, energy 
and persistence of Mr. Adams than to that of any other 
person. He has taken an active part in settling the 
many intricate and perplexing questions and contro- 
versies that have arisen. He is clear sighted, broad 
minded, kindly in spirit and yet firm, with just enough 
of the partisan about him to make him an invaluable 
auxiliary without sacrificing the respect and confidence 
of antagonists. The whole history of the association 
bears his imprint and the appreciation in which he is 
held by its members is shown by the fact that they have 
thus far refused to release him from the directory. 

His belief in organization and his social spirit are 
shown in his membership in a number of fraternal 
orders. He joined the Masonic body soon after he 
became of age and has occupied the “seat in the east” 
in all its orders up to and including the degree of 
Knight Templar. He is also a member of the Eastern 
Star, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen and Hoo-Hoo. In the latter 
his name is among the small numbers, and he helped 
to write the first constitution and by-laws of that 
peculiar body. 

In politics he has always been an earnest republican 
and has not followed off after the new and strange 
beliefs that have swept over Kansas in the past; yet, 
notwithstanding his strong party fealty, he has never 
asked for nor held an office, though he has always been 
influential in the councils of the party. He was a 
delegate to the national republican convention in 1880 
and voted for James G. Blaine, for whom he had a 
warm admiration as the ideal representative of Ameri- 
can progressiveness. As a citizen he is public spirited, 
taking an active part in all that concerns the public 
welfare. In business affairs Mr. Adams is enterprising 
and energetic, yet he is possessed of the old-fashioned 
idea that the golden rule has a legitimate place in 
business, Therefore his customers have learned to rely 
on him, and with them he has established confidential 
relations. 

In his home he lives the life of a country gentleman. 
It is arranged for comfort rather than display, with 
commodious grounds and ample lawns, numerous and 
large shade and ornamental trees, flowers and vegetable 
gardens and orchards, and in his home he wields the 
kindly sway and dispenses the generous hospitality 
which might be expected from a man who looks as does 
the man whose portrait we present. 














FELICITY BEYOND A HALF CENTURY. 


A notable event occurred on November 
6 in the celebration of the fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of the marriage of Jacob Cum- 
mer, the veteran lumber manufacturer of 
Cadillac, Mich., whose operations in lum- 
ber directly and indirectly have covered 
half the country. Mr. Cummer was born 
near Toronto, Canada, in 1823, and in 
¥845 he was married to Mary A. Snider, 
of York township, Ontario. 

His business life from the beginning 
was almost exclusively in timber and 
lumber, though he made a few ventures 
outside. He came to the United States 
in 1860 and settled at Newaygo, Mich. 
From that time he prospered until final- 
ly, in 1876, he removed to Cadillac, which 
has since been his headquarters and where 
there has been built up a heavy lumber 
manufacturing industry which promises, 
by drawing upon the hardwood resources 
of a large section, to continue indefinitely. 

The celebration referred to was a quiet 
one and consisted chiefly in the entertain- 
ment at Mr. Cummer’s residence of a few 
of the immediate relatives and friends of 
the aged couple, among them being Mr. 
and Mrs. Wellington W. Cummer, the 
former a son, and Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Diggins, the latter a daughter. It is not 
often that so long a life is lived together 
by a wedded pair, and not often either 
that that life is so crowned with happi- 
ness and success. 

During his life Mr. Cummer has manu- 
factured and marketed an enormous quan- 





JACOB CUMMER, Cadillac, Mich., 
The Veteran Lumber Manufacturer of Michigan. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Hardwood [leeting for Minneapolis—The Lumber Tariff as Affected by the National Elec- 
tion—Mills to Operate in the Merrill District— Post-Election Activity in the 
White Pine Country—Cessation of Sawing and Lake Navigation. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Nov. 14.—Manufacturers of 
white pine can now see the end of the sawing season. 
The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company stopped 
turning logs Jast Friday night in the sorting gap, for 
the season. Most of the mills have a large quantity of 
logs in their ponds, but it is barely possible that sev- 
eral may close down the latter part of this week or 
early next week. Some of the mills which have large 
supplies of jogs may continue to operate until a week 
from next Saturday night. Of course future opera- 
tions will depend largely on the weather. Today Minne- 
apolis is swept by a cold northwest wind which threat- 
ens a general freeze-up if it continues for several days. 
Ice in the river would be a bar to further operations. 
It is generally believed now that all the mills will be 
closed down from two or three weeks earlier than they 
were a year ago. At that time a number continued saw- 
ing until into December owing to the very favorable 
weather. 

With the close of the sawing season so near at hand, 
conditions in the logging camps are said to be improv- 
ing. Men are more plentiful and are being obtained in 
large numbers for logging camps. It is now evident 
that all the help necessary will be obtainable this 
fall and winter, and no further difficulty will be expe- 
rienced on that score. Wages are the same as they 
were a year ago. Reports from the logging districts 
are also more satisfactory. The water is receding in all 
sections of northern Minnesota and in some districts it 
is reported that low places have frozen over and will 
be passable for teams and men within a short time, if 
the present, weather continues. Several large logging 
crews left Minneapolis for the northern part of the 
state within the past week. 


Hardwood Manufacturers to Meet. 


In hardwood lumber circles there is considerable inter- 
est in the approaching convention of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association to be held in the 
new Commercial Club rooms in this city December 11. 
Invitations to attend this convention have already been 
sent out to hardwood lumber dealers in all the north- 
western states, The attendance this year promises to 
be larger than ever before, owing to the extent and 
great variety of entertainment offered by the lumbermen 
of Minneapolis. The local committee on arrangements 
consists of three good fellows, as follows: A. H. Bar- 
nard, F. H. Lewis and M. H. Coolidge. This committee 
has guaranteed that the visitors will not find time hang 
heavily on their hands during their stay in Minneapolis. 
The business session will commence promptly at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon and in the evening beginning 
at 7 o’clock there will be a banquet followed by a 
vaudeville entertainment and smoker. ‘The vaudeville 
entertainment will be replete with sensational features, 
The meeting was to have been held the first Tuesday 
in December, but was postponed one week in order to 
permit its being held in the new rooms of the Com- 
mercial Club, which are just being fitted up and which 
are to be the finest of any similar organization in the 
country. 

Sale of School Lands. 


An extensive sale of public school lands oecurred 
today at the state capitol in St. Paul. These lands are 
scattered through the northern part of the state and 
it is estimated that the state of Minnesota will realize 
between $400,000 and $500,000 by their sale. For the 
most part they are covered with virgin pine, which will 
be cut within the next few years, 


Election Results Gratifying. 


Without regard to previous political affiliations, no 
matter whether they were republicans or democrats, 
most of the Minneapolis lumbermen are gratified at 
the result of the national election. There is a feeling 
now that conditions will not be changed for the next 
four years and that there will be no tariff manipula- 
tion on Canadian lumber, Being so near the boundary 
line, the opening of this tariff question usually results 
in unsettled market conditions at Minneapolis and other 
up river points. Lumber manufacturers have a great deal 
of confidence in the future and are preparing for next 
season’s cut on a more extensive scale than they would 
had there been any change in the national government. 
A prominent lumberman of Minneapolis, discussing the 
result of the election this week, said: 


I am very much gratified at the manner in which the elec- 
tion was carried. The very large majorities for the — 
lican ticket in the states north and west of the Mississ ppl 
not socom the silver producing states, is an indication that 
the populistic tendencies of many of the common people have 
been overcome. Minnesota, by rolling up a majority of 75,- 
000 for McKinley, clearly indorsed the governmental policy. 
The election of so many republican representatives and sen- 
ators was also a very strong indorsement of the administra- 
tion. Al] these things taken together will undoubtedly give 
business men great confidence in the future and will result 
in the investment in new business enterprises of considerable 
sums of money now lying idle. Of course this unlimited ex- 
pansion which is absolutely certain to follow the re-election 
of President McKinley by such handsome pluralities, will ben- 
efit every branch of business, and this is especially true of 
the lumber trade. I know of — number of new buildings 
which were contemplated this fall and on which work was 
deferred until after election on the bare possibility that Mr. 
McKinley would not be re-elected. These new buildings will 





now be erected, and work on some of them will commence 
this fall, so that we can almost see immediate benefits from 
the national election. 

But one of the conditions, as a result of the election, which 
is most favorable to the lumber interests is the continua- 
tion of the present tariff policy on Canadian lumber. The 
agitation over the question of lumber duties always brings 
uncertainty and an unsettled market. Now we have every 
assurance that there will be no such untimely agitation dur- 
ing the next four years. If this election had decided this 
and nothing else it would have been of great benefit to the 
lumber trade. Regarding lumber duties, all we want is to 
have them left alone. 


A New Hardwood and Cooperage Firm. 


A. H. Barnard, who for the last seven years has been 
a wholesaler of hardwood lumber and cooperage stock 
on the third floor of the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
November 1 formed a partnership with P. W. Strick- 
land, and the firm is now known as Barnard & Strick- 
land, located at 206-7 Lumber Exchange. 

Mr. Strickland is a hardwood lumber manufacturer 
of experience, having for a number of years managed 
the operations of the Mississippi River Logging Com- 
pany at Strickland and Apollonia, Wis., on the Soo 
road. The company’s operations there are now closed 
out and Mr. Strickland severs his connection with the 
concern to join Mr. Barnard. The new firm has bought 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber, largely basswood and red oak, of the Mississippi 
River Logging Company, located at Apollonia, and has 
besides some other hardwood stocks which Mr. Barnard 
has under contract. 

In cooperage, Barnard & Strickland have some good 
connections, including the handling of the heading of the 
Commonwealth Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., and 
several Wisconsin and Michigan cooperage concerns. 
The new firm starts out in the hardwood lumber and 
cooperage stock wholesaling business under most favor- 
able circumstances and with a trade already built up. 


E. L. Carpenter on the Trade Situation. 


The Shevlin-Carpenter Company’s mill will continue 
sawing through this week, anyway, unless the river 
should freeze up in the meantime. The Diamond mill 
has been sawing for this company this season and the 
total cut of the company will be a little larger than 
last year, probably about 73,000,000 feet. 

Speaking of the trade this fall, E. L. Carpenter, of 
the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, says that its trade in 
October was larger than for any other October in the 
history of its business, and that November trade so far 
has been above other years in volume, but he looks for 
a falling off in the demand from now, owing to the cold 
weather which indicates the early advent of winter. 
However, should the weather turn off warmer there 
will be a good deal of late buying. Mr. Carpenter 
believes that next year will be one of the best ever 
experienced in the lumber business. The country is in 
excellent shape for building and making improvements, 
strikes and politics are out of the way for the pres- 
ent anyway, and in his opinion there is nothing to 
hinder an excellent volume of trade the coming year. 


Northwest Minnesota and North Dakota Outlook. 


Ray W. Jones, manager of the Commonwealth Lumber 
Company, Frazee, Minn., who was in Minneapolis the 
first of this week, stopping over to attend the state 
land sale in St. Paul on Wednesday, on his way back 
from a trip to Chicago, stated to the LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative that he believes that from the first of the 
year there will be an excellent demand for lumber in 
the territory to the northwest of here, which is sup- 
plied by the mills of the Red Lake district. Owing 
to the failure of the wheat crop this year dealers in 
that section have bought lightly and the mills have 
been forced to move their lumber south of Minne- 
apolis, thus in a measure cutting into the trade of 
the Minneapolis mills. 

Mr. Jones believes, however, that the dealers im west- 
ern Minnesota and North Dakota will begin buying 
early in the year. Their stocks are now very light and 
as soon as they find that with politics out of the 
way some business is to be done they will begin to 
replenish their stocks. ‘The flax cfop this fall was quite 
good and the farmers have had a number of excellent 
wheat crops prior to this year, so they are in good con- 
dition to make improvements. Another feature of the 
situation is the fact that thousands of new settlers 
have gone into North Dakota the past year and they 
will consume much lumber. On the whole Mr. Jones 
believes the trade outlook for the mills in his part 
of the white pine country is very good. The mill of 
the Commonwealth Lumber Company shut down Novem- 
ber 10 after having sawed steadily since early in April 
without the loss of a day. The company’s heading fac- 
tory is still running. 


Minor Mention. 


The calendar season being at hand, the Fulton & Lib- 
bey Company of this city has just gotten out a very fine 
one, the piece de resistance being a reproduction of a 
famous oil painting by H. Musson, entitled “In the 
Pasture.” It is a pastoral scene of great beauty and 
makes the calendar a very attractive one. 

J. W. Mahan, manager of Weyerhaeuser & Co.’s line 
of retail yards, with headquarters in St. Paul, says 


that his company’s yards have had a very fair fall trade. 
The business has not, however, been quite as large as 
last year’s. The company is now opening a new yard 
at Derby, Minn. 

Mr. Childs, of Childs Bros., shingle manufacturers of 
Burlington, Wash., was a visitor in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Friday of last week, on his way to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., his former home, where he expects to 
remain a few weeks visiting relatives, 

Mel Eaton, one of the traveling salesmen of the City 
Sash & Door Company, left his Iowa trade long enough 
to run up to Minneapolis Saturday and take in the 
Illinois-Minnesota football game, and incidentally renew 
his acquaintance with his employers. Mr. Eaton makes 
his home at Clear Lake, Iowa. He says he has no 
complaint to make regarding trade so far this fall and 
thinks that now the election is over considerable busi- 
ness will be done before winter. He returned to Iowa 
the first of the week. 

The White Pine Lumber Company, formerly located 
at Nos. 433-34 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, has 
removed to No. 410 in the same building. L. P. Doliff 
& Co. have moved from No. 502 Lumber Exchange and 
now occupy the offices at Nos. 433-34. 

J. W. Morrison, of Fay & Morrison, left Minneapolis 
this week for the northern part of the state, where he 
will look after stock and attend to shipments of lumber 
from northern points. 

U. K. Loose, of Snohomish, Wash., was in Minne- 
apolis this week looking over the market at this point 
for red cedar shingles. Mr. Loose has large shingle 
interests and in order to handle his output to better 
advantage is looking over the eastern markets. He 
attaches but little importance to the efforts made by 
western firms to take contracts for goods at a lower 
figure than the market seems to justify. He states 
that he considers the local market to be in good con- 
dition at the present time and is firm in the prediction 
that higher prices will soon rule. 

D. H. MeMillan, Minneapolis representative of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, left this week on a 
visit of several weeks to the headquarters of his com- 
pany at Seattle, Wash. 

T. B. Walker delivered an address last Saturday even- 
ing before the Accountants’ Club on “What Constitutes 
Success in Business Life.” A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Walker at the conclusion of his speech. 

Charles E. Bennett, a local advertisement writer, has 
begun the publication at this point of a monthly maga- 
zine called “Lumber Advertising.” Vol. 1, No. 1, 
appeared in October. 

C. H. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, has 
returned from his tour following his wedding at State 
Center, Iowa. He will remain at Minneapolis for some 
time, but expects to spend the larger part of the winter 
in the south. 

The following northwestern lumber dealers were regis- 
tered at Minneapolis this week: G. Eliason, Monte- 
video, Minn.; L. Lampert, L. Lampert Lumber Company, 
Mankato, Minn.; George Kugler, Waconia, Minn.; W. C. 
Nickerson, Monticello, Minn.; E. D. Mineah, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa; L. A. Page, Mason City, Iowa. 

J. B. Grigg, formerly secretary of the LaCrosse Lum- 
ber Company, and for seventeen years connected with 
that concern prior to its going out of business last 
year, is now in the office of the Backus-Brooks Company 
of this city. 

George M. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis Tuesday of this week. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com: 
pany has been confined to his apartments in the Holmes 
hotel the past week owing to a severe cold contracted 
election night while awaiting the returns, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


Dututru, Minn., Nov. 13.—A fleet or two is looked. 
for here yet this fall and but Jittle lumber will go 
forward by other boats or later than by these. Next 
week’s shipments should be quite large. The rates on 
lumber to the east are still as they have been and the 
season will close without change. Shipments of this 
week have been as follows: 


Steamer Mark Hopkins, Cleveland SO Pe Tone 600,000 
oO 


OCOROE (Ty Lees NEN ao 8. 60.9.06 9 Co. vbw ave eeenes 175,000 
Steamer Holland, Tonawanda...............e008 800,000 
Schooner Iron City, Tonawanda............e0008 900,000 
Schooner Kingfisher, Cleveland...............+08 680,000 

| RP, a ee ae a ae a 3,155,000 


A few small sales were made during the week, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to several million feet but com- 
prising lots of not over 500,000 or thereabouts each, 
among these a small lot of stuff sawn for the Duluth 
Log Salvage Association last year at New Duluth that 
has been slow to move on account of its condition. Sales 
of 500,000 feet have been made largely to fill up stocks 
and to piece out loads, and have had little effect on 
stocks or prices. It is evident that the deep water 
mills of the head of the lake will go inte the winter 
with considerably more than 100,000,000 feet of unsold 
lumber on hand; it is yet impossible to determine exactly 
how much. There will be not so large an increase over 
the usual quantity as has been expected by many: for 
sales have been quite steady and continuous of late. 

It is possible there will be some movement during the 
winter all rail, There is no difference between rail 
and water transportation rates that would induce any 
wholesaler’ to hustle his purchases more rapidly than 
necessary in order to get the advantage of water ship- 
ment. Indeed, there has been quite a movement via 
the Omaha road already. 

The mills are closing and another week will see most 
of them shut down. That of the Longyear Lake Lumber 
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Company at Hibbing closed a week ago with a cut of 
9,000,000 feet since it started up in the early summer. 
The company will have a full stock for another year. 
Murray & Jones have closed their mill, which was saw- 
ing for W. H. Gilbert; Merrill-Ring Lumber Company 
close Thursday of this week; the Lesure and the St. 
Louis companies’ mills will close early next week, pos- 
sibly the latter before that. The rest will run a week 
or two if the weather holds good and warm. It has 
suddenly turned cold and is freezing nights about the 
mill ponds, so that they all may be shut down before 
they intended. The mills of Alger, Smith & Co. and 
the Scott-Graff Lumber Company are fixing to run 
all winter and will shut down soon for a few short and 
necessary preliminary arrangements. The three mills 
on the Superior side of the bay will be closed next 
week, it is now expected. 

Mitchell & McClure have cut to date 52,000,000 feet 
and may make it 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 more before 
the close. 

The shut down will leave but few logs in the water 
at mills, but enough at most for a start next spring. 
This does not make so much difference as it used to, 
for most of the mills get at least a portion of their 
stock by rail and care nothing for the opening of rivers 
and ponds. 

The Pigeon River Slide & Boom Company has been 
putting in another dam for the storage of water to 
slide logs down the chutes at the lower end of the river. 
The company now has a perfect system for conveying 
logs from the upper river to Lake Superior. Its works 
are now utilized only by the Arpin, Scott & Finger Com- 
pany and by Alger, Smith & Co., the former of Port 
Arthur and the latter of Duluth. It is stated that a 
third concern will log on the river this winter and that 
the present concerns interested will carry on about their 
customary business. 

Some large timber contracts have been filed this week. 
Among them are deeds from F. W. Higgins and the 
Olean Land Company, affiliated concerns, to Alger, Smith 
& Co., amounting to $263,000, and to B. W. Arnold from 
J. J. Rupp for $31,365. Deeds from M. H. Alworth, 
M. D. Hull, Marion Owlsley and others to Cook & Tur- 
rish in towns 53, 54, 55 and 56, ranges 13, 14, 15, 18, 
19 and 20, show a consideration of about $182,000. ‘This 

- is the timber bought last week from Cook & Turrish by 
Muscatine concerns for $225,000 and to be logged by them 
the coming winter. The deeds to timber reported in 
this. correspondence last week as bought by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests from the Moon & Kerr Lumber Com- 
pany have been filed, amounting to $130,000. Timber 
is rapidly getting into ultimate hands and there is less 
and less field for the broker in this part of the coun- 
try. 

Tt seems to be determined definitely that the Moon 
& Kerr Lumber Company, whose mill was at Virginia, 
on the Mesaba, will not rebuild. They have not only 
sold their timber but their horses and other equipment, 
and the pine they have owned will go to Cloquet mills 
of the Northern Lumber Company. It is reported that 
a mill is to be built at Virginia to take the place of that 
destroyed but this is not likely, unless it be a small one. 

Hubbard & Vincent are sawing for A. McCall, of 
Simcoe, having finished their F. L. Gilbert contract. 
McCall is now here closing up arrangements. 





CHEQUAIMIEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 13.—When the Ashland Mill 
Men’s Union, through the efforts of the president, Mr. 
Colegrove, decided to open headquarters and supply 
men for all kinds of mill work they builded better than 
they knew, for the idea has grown wonderfully and has 
met with unparalleled success. Mr. Robarge was 
engaged to look after the details of the headquarters, 
and during the time the office has been open he has sup- 
plied about 1,000 men to lumber companies. A typical 
request for men was received from the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Ashland logging railroad and sixty men have 
been sent to that company. Non-union men are sup- 
plied also, as it is the object of the headquarters to make 
a record for promptness and dispatch. Several requests 
for men are now being filled. The companies are priv- 
ileged to pay for these services if they wish, but that is 
not obligatory. 

8. G. Cook, president of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland logging railroad, arrived in the city last evening. 

Lumberman George Morris, of Detroit, is looking over 
the lumber market in Ashland this week. J. E. Scanlan, 
of Chicago; George G, Wilcox, of the John O’Brien Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, and L. D. Martin, of Chicago, 
are in the city on business. J. R. Calkins, of the Port 
Wing Lumber Company, of Port Wing, Wis., is in the 
city to-day. C. L. Tolles, of Eau Claire, arrived in the 
city last evening. He will attend to business matters 
here this week. A. McMillan, of Toledo, Ohio, is among 
the out-of-town lumbermen in the city this week. Rob- 
ert Morganiere, of the Ashland Sulphite Fibre Company, 
returned this morning from a business trip to Chicago. 

F. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, and E. Rutledge, of 
Chippewa Falls, members of the Weyerhaeuser & Rut- 
ledge Lumber Company, arrived in the city last evening 
and are attending to lumber business. E. A. Shores left 
last evening for Milwaukee and Chicago to be gone sev- 
eral days. Harry Seek left last evening for Cincinnati 
and other points in the south, where he will canvass for 
his new patent on saw filing machinery. 

The smallpox epidemic which has been going the 
rounds of the lumber camps in this vicinity is about 
Stamped out. All of the camps were visited by a phy- 
Siclan and all of the men were vaccinated. Then the 
camps were all placed under quarantine, those having 
the disease being isolated. It is now the custom to allow 
no man to come into the camp unless he can show a cer- 
tificate of recent vaccination. It took strict measures to 


stamp out the disease before winter set in, but those 
strict measures have prevailed and now the disease in 
camps, in this vicinity at least, is practically a thing of 
the past. 

Fire late last Wednesday evening destroyed the saw 
mill belonging to and operated by O. L. Lampson. There 
was $750 insurance. This is the second time this mill 
has been destroyed by fire, and Lampson says he cannot 
rebuild. 

Cold weather has set in in good earnest and consid- 
erable snow has fallen. If this weather keeps up a little 
longer the loggers in this vicinity will begin hauling and 
dumping logs much earlier than they had figured on. It 
is almost cold enough now to build a first class ice road. 

N. P. Bigelow, of the Bigelow Lumber Company, 
arrived in the city from Chicago yesterday morning. He 
will visit his mill at Washburn before returning home. 
F. S. Robbins, of the Brown-Robbins Lumber Company, 
arrived in the city this morning from Rhinelander. C. 
H. Nicola, a prominent Cleveland lumberman, is visiting 
local lumbermen this week. 

As a direct result of the outcome of the national elec- 
tion, and directly contingent thereon, the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has authorized contracts 
for the delivery of 10,000,000 feet of lumber at Ashland 
and nearly double that amount at Superior. Other 
large deals are pending, all new business since election; 
general firmness has seized the lumber market, and 
many sales have been made at prices advanced 50 cents 
to $1 over ten days ago. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY TRADE NOTES: 


MERRILL, Wis., Nov. 13.—Now that the returns are 
counted and the result known, business of all kinds has 
settled back into its condition before the campaign, 
and arrangements made at that time may be safely 
carried forward with a fair assurance of the future 
and comparative safety. Lumbermen are among those 
who feel greatly relieved, for their plans for the 
winter’s work could not be perfected during an un- 
settled condition of the market. Now they are sending 
men into the woods daily and soon the camps all 
through the pineries will be a scene of activity, and 
with an early freeze-up, as is now promised, there will 
be a big winter’s work done in logging. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, and the cold 
weather which has already come upon us, it is not 
likely that the mills which shut down temporarily be- 
fore election will attempt to do much more sawing 
this season, except those which are to be operated 
all winter. Among those it is probable that the A. H. 
Stange Company will saw day and night during the 
winter. The H. W. Wright Lumber Company will 
also start up for a winter’s run as soon as the neces- 
sary repairs can be made, it having put in one of the 
best season’s operations in its history. The Gilkey & 
Anson Company will likely operate its saw mill this 
winter, and perhaps the C, B. Flinn mill may be 
operated also. 

J. N. Cotter, of the firm of Cotter & Close, attended 
to business in Chicago this week. In answer to an in- 
quiry concerning the new mill being built by these 
gentlemen at Black Alder Lake, Mr. Potter stated that 
the mill was up and enclosed, and nearly all the ma- 
chinery in place, and that they would be ready to begin 
sawing by the time it freezes up. As for snow, Mr. 
Potter said that it would not be objectionable, but 
they had a year’s sawing which they could do with- 
out any snow. They are going to make a clean cut of 
all the timber about them. 

Probably there have been few years in the history 
of the lumber business in which the price on all grades 
of lumber held as steadily as it has during 1900. In 
fact there have been but one or two changes of any 
importance during the year, and new lists have not 
been issued more than three or four times during the 


year. This signifies that business has been good, 
stocks pretty well filled, and prices equally adjusted. 
The demand for hemlock is expected to hold up the 


coming season, but it is doubtful if hemlock logs will 
bring as high a price as they did last winter. There 
seemed to be an exceptional desire for hewn hemlock 
last winter, and the farmers who had hemlock realized 
nicely from their sales. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s factory continues its 
steady run to meet the demands of its patrons, and 
with a full crew working full time it finds difficulty 
in filling the many orders whicn come to it through its 
enviable reputation. 


THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Nov. 14.—The mills here are still 
running, but they expect to close next week even if 
the cold weather shall not stop them in the meanwhile. 
The water is going down fast in the Mississippi and it 
will doubtless be down to a 5-foot stage or less before 
it freezes up. There are still several raft boats run- 
ning but they are on their last trip so that next week 
will practically close all lumber business in this local- 
ity as far as river and mill business is concerned. Trade 
is rather quiet now. 

W. H. Bradbury, who looks after the lumber inter- 
ests of Holway estate, has just returned from a trip 
among their camps on upper Black river where they 
are getting ready for their winter logging. 

This is understood here to be the last season that 
the Hannibal Saw Mill Company, of Hannibal, Mo., will 
run. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company has let a con- 
tract to the Joseph Gibson Company, of Medford, to 
clean up its timber on Black river this winter. There 
will be about 2,000,000 feet to bank and drive. 

J. O. Storey left Jast evening for Wind river, Ore- 
gon, with his family, where he will reside in the future, 











ieoking after the new saw mill that he recently acquired 
there. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Marinette, Wis., Nov. 14.—The lumber market has 
brightened up since election and several small sales have 
been made. A number of hemlock cargoes have been sold 
for eastern shipment. 

Among eastern buyers here this week were Mr. Hill, 
representing the W. H. Sawyer Company, Tonawanda; 
Mr. Preisch, of Haines & Co., Buffalo, and William 
Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co., Buffalo. They were also at 
Green Bay looking over the stocks of the Murphy Lumber 
Company. 

There were no eastern tows in port this week. The 
steamer barges Baldwin and Pawnee and their consorts 
are expected here for another cargo. That will finish 
eastern shipments for the year. 

The mill men have been very firm in their prices since 
election. They expect that there will be a good trade 
next spring. There is not much pine on the river for sale, 
but considerable hemlock and hardwood. The latter 
woods took quite a slump in demand and price and as a 
consequence it is expected that not a great amount of 
either will be logged this winter. 

The sawing season on the Menominee will close next 
week. The boom company will finish sorting the latter 
part of the week and the mills will be forced to shut 
down. The Merryman Manufacturing Company’s mill 
ceased operations this week, the first mill on the Menom- 
inee to close down. It was engaged on contract sawing. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 


Bay City anp Saainaw, Micu., Nov. 13.—It being 
settled that there will be no radical changes in busi- 
ness conditions things are settling down into regular 
channels and the business interests are satisfied. Many 
contracts for lumber material contained a clause that 
declared the deals off in the event of Bryan’s election; 
now every lumber manufacturer, dealer and jobber is 
satisfied and there is much congratulation over the 
result. That the business interests are susceptible to 
this result is shown in the statements of numerous lum- 
bermen. William Schuette said: “Orders have come 
along so freely since November 6 that we are forced 
largely to increase our working force to keep pace 
with the increase in the volume of our business.” Mr. 
Schuette bought 2,500,000 feet of lumben at Baraga, 
Mich., last month, and he is negotiating for another 
block of white pine of about 3,000,000 feet. He looks 
for a steady increase in trade. 

“Our concern is just buried with orders,” remarked 
Ralph Loveland, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, “and the future looks fine. We shall run our mill 
until the river freezes. Stocks of retailers are small 
and all along the line the situation has perceptibly 
brightened.” Mr. Loveland has gone to New York on 
business. He was very active in the recent campaign, 
being the head “push” of the republican congressional 
committee, and feels very much gratified over the result. 

F. E. Bradley said that trade has been rather quiet 
but he looks now for a decided improvement. He has 
a large stock of good lumber on hand. 

The Briggs & Cooper company reports a very good 
trade in both lumber and shingles and feels that 
everything marketable will be wanted before spring. 

The Stevens-Miller Lumber Company is running its 
planing mill and shingle mill near Rose City with full 
crews. The saw mill was shut down some weeks ago 
and the firm has over 2,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. 
The shingle mill is running steadily and the company 
disposes of the product readily. A stock of timber will 
be available for the entire plant next year. 

Eastern Michigan will be pretty well represented in 

litical lines. Col. Bliss is elected governor, and J 

. Fordney and R. O. Crump are re-elected to congress, 
both receiving much larger pluralities than were given 
them two years ago. ; 

There are many vexatious annoyances in the lumber 
business, and the Loud company, of Au Sable, has 
a case on hand. The company has started suit against 
George Vincent, of Alcona county. It appears that 
J. H. Killmatser leased forty acres from the Loud com- 
pany and as consideration therefor built a $600 dam, 
he having a tract of land above the forty leased and 
the dam being necessary to float the logs run down 
the creek. Vincent homesteaded the forty and drove 
off with a gun the man who was looking after the dam. 
The Loud company has taken possession and the court 
has issued an injunction restraining Vincent. 

The Hitchcock Lumber Company’s mill is running 
with a full crew. This mill has been undergoing some 
repairs. This month will close the manufacturing sea- 
son. Some of the mills will run up to the close of 
the month if the weather permit. It is difficult to 
estimate the output of the season on the Saginaw river, 
but it will exceed 200,000,000 feet. Three or four mills 
will run during the winter cutting hardwood, among 
them the Welch mill, which has a contract that will 
keep it in motion during the entire winter. 

ca H. Haines, of Saginaw county, is operating a small 
hardwood and hemlock saw mill on Big Sugar creek, 
Roscommon county. He has had stock enough to kee 
the mill busy the entire season and will buy stoc 
for another season’s cut. The lumber is railed to this 
river. 


At Alpena, Pack’s mill started yesterday after being 


shut down three weeks. 

Ross Bros., at Beaverton, are running their mills 
steadily. This firm furnishes a large quantity of lumber 
and timber to the Pere Marquette railroad, beside stock 
eut for other orgs This season it cut 1,500,000 feet 
of choice hemlock for B. W. Gubtil, of Saginaw. 
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DOORS AND MILL WORK. 





A Continuation of Active Demand for Small Lots—A Few Carload Orders Straying In— 
Meeting of Manufacturers and Jobbers at Chicago—Sales for Future 
Delivery Discouraged—A Report on Kansas Trade. 





There has been an even stronger movement of doors 
and mill work since the election than there was before 
and this, perhaps, might have been expected as a 
natural result. Buying has been materially increased, 
it being evident that there were a number of orders 
that were withheld pending the decision of the Amer- 
ican voter. Now, with the election out of the way 
and four years more of prosperity practically assured, 
trade will no doubt go forward unhampered by the 
distractions incident to uncertainty and a_ steady 
volume of business of comfortable proportions, at 
least, is being counted on. 

* * * 

It is quite possible that in this part of the country 
the much colder weather that has lately arrived may 
put something of a check upon the odd work demand, 
but the jobbers are anticipating that a steady increase 
will come from southern and southwestern points, 
where building will go forward in reasonably good 
volume into the winter months. In the northern and 
northwestern sections the falling off in the demand 
for general stocks will to some extent be offset by 
the increased movement of storm sash, which is now 
a leading feature of the manufacturing and jobbing 
trade, many firms devoting special attention to 
that class of business and finding a heavier demand 
than for years past. Repeated predictions of a severe 
winter have undoubtedly stimulated buying to a con- 
siderab)e extent and the storm sash movement is 
expected to be a large one. Prices on both regular 
and odd work are being reasonably well maintained, 
although the list is not being adhered to in all cases. 
However, there is much less price cutting indulged in 
than was observed prior to election and the door men 
now believe that the price question to a great extent 
will regulate itself. 

* * 

The current demand carries with it a considerable 
proportion of stock goods which has constituted one 
of the most encouraging aspects of the trade of the 
past month. Quite a number of carloads are being 
contracted for but as a rwe jobbers are not breaking 
their necks to get this class of business, for the rea- 
son that the figures on large lots are rather too close 
for comfort. The bulk of the demand is for small 
lots, which are evidently to finish up operations now 
in hand. Stocks in retail hands being notoriously low 
and the small. jobbers not having very much to go 
on, a prediction that the carload trade will continue 
as a leading factor in the movement of doors and 
mill work during the balance of the year would not 
be far wrong. Should this class of demand assume 
much heavier proportions it would undoubtedly result 
to the advantage of prices. 

on * * 

At the meeting of the manufacturing and jobbing trade 
held in this city on Wednesday last, an important step 
was taken which will doubtless do much to place prices 
on a firmer basis. During the dull months of winter 
it has been the custom of nearly all manufacturers and 
jobbers to sell a great deal of stock for delivery in the 
spring. This has had an almost invariable tendency to 
weaken prices and it was the sense of the meeting that 
the practice should be abolished at once and forever. 
This action is so proper that although the entire trade 
was not represented at the meeting it is believed that 
the influence of those present will so minimize its ill 
effects as to practically do away with it. 

6 * * 

The reports of thos¢ who attended the meeting as 
to the volume of business were almost invariably satis- 
factory. As to prices, however, there was more or less 
complaint expressed, ‘especially in the territory west of 
the river, where values are considerably disturbed. Odd 
work as well as stock goods are suffering from this 
price cutting and the margin of profit in most cases is 
being practically wiped out. 

oe * * 

The window glass situation is not indicative of any 
shortage in the supply of glass for the general market. 
It is now well settled that the combine factories are so 
situated as to operate their plants without the aid of the 
cutters’ and flatteners’ unions; and while the output 
is not in all cases up to the capacity of the plants, 
it is nevertheless large enough to supply the current 
wants of the trade. Many of the strikers are now 
reported to be seeking work. Most of the independ- 
ent factories are also being operated and while the 
strikers do not confess themselves beaten it is the 
general opinion in the trade that such is the fact. 

* * * 


There is a strong disposition shown among salesmen 
about the Boston market to get more money for their 
doors, whether pine, cedar, whitewood or cypress. Some 
low quotations have been made during the last few 
weeks, but with the increasing number of houses which 
have been started and hung up until after election and 
which are now being pushed ahead the stocks which at 
the present time are large will be rapidly depleted, and 
there is every reason why prices should advance strongly 
and rapidly. From now on the Boston market should 
grow stronger instead of weaker, and orders for spring 
delivery, which will be coming in shortly, should by 
all known rules be given at a good stiff price. White- 
wood and cypress doors particularly, in view of the 


increasing price of the lumber, are struggling up from 
the lower prices at which they have been quoted. Cedar 
has remained strong throughout the year, and the price 
on cedar doors consequently remains about as it has 
been. 

* * * 

There is some difference of report as to the status 
and outlook of finished mill work at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Some of the operators think that they will be able with 
the orders on hand and in immediate prospect to keep 
busy all winter, whether there is much margin in the 
work or not, while others say that with the dropping 
off of the box orders and the continued dullness of doors 


the prospect is by no means reassuring. It is not denied 


by any one that the prices obtained are not satisfactory 
and the tendency is not upward by any means. The 
only reassuring feature in the outlook is the healthy 
tone of business generally, though except for a part of 
last summer the lumberman in all branches has lagged 
well behind the rest of the business procession. ‘This 
slackness is mainly on account of the greater flexibility 
of iron, which could be very high one day and come 
down to a low figure on the run without creating dis- 
aster. This is not true of lumber and so the struggle 
has of late been little but an effort on the part of pro- 
ducers to maintain their prices, as they feared disaster 
otherwise, and the refusal of the consumer to pay what 
was asked. In the end the consumer will come out 
best, as he generally does. The wood-working mills 
will have to proceed very carefully to come out whole. 
* * * 

With new life infused into the building business at 
New York city, with suburban transactions not alone 
of big volume but of good character as well, and with 
city operations being hurried along before the cold 
weather sets in, it is not surprising that the door and 
sash business of the metropolis just now is in most 
satisfactory shape, and that the factories are full of 
orders. Certain New York representatives of western 
houses allege that they have sent on enough orders of 
late to keep the home mills humming till past the first 
of the year, and prices must be satisfactory, for there 
is not a grumble heard. There may be cutting here and 
there, but if so it is not of an alarming nature. 

* * * 

The jobbers at Kansas City state that prices on 
shipments of regular stock goods are being fairly well 
maintained, and have been since October, when a new 
discount card was put into effect. They also state that 
the demand in October was satisfactory, as it has been 
thus far this month, and they look for a good deal 
more trade before cold weather sets in. ‘The fall trade 
this year for regular stock goods has fallen short of 
that of 1899, but it has been more than made up for 
by the demand for odd stuff, which both in Kansas City 
and from the country has been in greater demand this 
fall than at any similar time in the past. The esti- 
mators are still busy figuring jobs that will be let this 
year and all of the factories are considerably behind on 
their orders, and will be busy for the next month or 
two at least. 

* . * 

Trade in fall and winter mill goods at Minneapolis has 
increased wonderfully during the past few days. A 
slight touch of winter weather seemed to bring the pur- 
chaser to the market with orders in every pocket. In 
anticipation of a hard winter, storm sash are finding a 
large sale at present. Purchasers are free in buying and 
express a desire to secure goods as soon as possible. The 
mills at that point are busy getting out goods and find it 
hard work to keep up with orders. The car shortage is 
being felt to some extent, but manufacturers are making 
but few complaints. The inquiry for interior finish is 
not extremely brisk at present, but no dissatisfaction is 
being expressed, as a lull in the market is expected at 
this time of the year. The probable erection of a number 
of large buildings in Minneapolis gives indications that 
the winter and spring trade will be brisk and that manu- 
facturers must secure large stocks in order to meet the 
future demand. 

* * * 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
reports having received 195 replies to its presidential 
election guessing contest. They came from retail lum- 
ber dealers all over the United States. There is a wide 
difference in the number of electoral votes predicted for 
McKinley and Bryan, but fully a score are very close to 
what it is believed will be the final electoral vote. Until 
this shall be settled it will be impossible for the City 
Sash & Door Company to announce the winners of the 
prizes, which consist of some of their elegant front doors. 
As soon as the electoral vote shall be announced the 
company will publish the result of the guesses. 





A Veteran’s View. 


Carlton Foster, the veteran sash and door manufac- 
turer of Oshkosh, Wis., was in attendance at the meet- 
ing of sash and door operators held in this city 
Wednesday. Mr. Foster expressed himself to a Lum- 
BERMAN representative as being fairly well pleased with 
the volume of trade, but on account of the low prices 
was not particularly enthusiastic over it. He said that 


_ the high price of white pine shop and better does not 


admit of much of a margin in manufacturing at pres- 
ent. He had recently experimented some on substitutes 





for white pine and was at present using some yellow 
pine for panels, but was not prejudiced in favor of 
either cypress or Washington spruce for door stock 
as compared with white pine. He made up a few car- 
loads of spruce doors, but the results were unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr. Foster stated that in view of the growing 
scarcity of white pine and owing to personal considera- 
tions he was shaping his affairs so as to be relieved 
from business cares in about four years, when he intends 
to enter upon a period of well earned rest. 





The Door Trade in Kansas, 

Wicuita, Kan., Nov. 9.—General trade we think is 
about the same as a year ago and stocks in the hands 
of retail dealers remain about stationary. The decline 
in prices has not been sufficient to induce dealers to 
stock up to any extent and conditions of supply are about 
normal. 

There seems to be an increasing demand for odd work, 
and there is more patching up and repair work than 
new building. The country appears to be prosperous, 
but there is not the demand for goods that we have 
the right to expect under such conditions. The demand 
for building material is about the same in the country 
as in the town. For once the country and towns appear 
to be growing at the same time and at about the same 
rate. 

There are good reasons for a higher market on all 
building material, but this for some reason seems to 
be lost sight of by the dealers and they are unwilling 
to stock up at this time, although prices are very low 
considering the present cost. 

As before stated, general conditions are very good, 
but we are disappointed that the volume of business is 
not larger and cannot understand it. 

Unitep Sasu & Door Co. 





Meeting of Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, the 
veteran organization of the door and mill work industry, 
was held at the Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednes- 
day last, with a fair attendance. This is the first 
meeting that the association has had since January and 
it was called for the purpose of conferring on trade 
conditions and prospects; also to ascertain the advisa- 
bility of making any changes in the general list. 

The session convened at 10 o’clock and adjourned at 
noon for lunch. In the afternoon a joint meeting of 
manufacturers and jobbers was held, at which the situ- 
ation was gone over in detail. The only action taken 
of importance at this joint meeting was the adoption 
of an agreement to abstain from selling stock goods 
during the winter for long delivery ahead, as it was 
considered that this practice being followed in a period 
of invariably dull trade was a primary cause of low 
prices and therefore should be abolished. 

After the adjournment of the joint meeting another 
conference of manufacturers was held at which, how- 
ever, no business of public importance was transacted. 

Those who were in attendance at the two meetings 
were the following: 


Carlton Foster, Foster-Hafner Mills, Oshkosh, Wis. 
George M. Paine, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Company, Rock 
Island, Ill. 
H. M. Garside, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia. 


i 5 W. Huttig, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Muscatine, Ia. 


i Oe Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Compan 
Oshkosh, Wis lan ‘Na aaa 


T. R. Mor ‘an, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
wee? G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
8. 


C. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Ia. 
' John T, Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 


a. 
a J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis, 


nn. 
Googe M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
waukee, Wis 


mo; i. Waltz, Baltimore Sash & Door Company, Balti- 
ore, i 
A. 8. Parks, United Sash & Door Company, Wichita, Kan. 
J. W._ Thompson, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, 
Merrill, Wis. 
W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
W. 8S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


A. L. Annes, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. P. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 


is. 
William Lothmann, MHafner-Lothmann Manufacturing 


Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


wa Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company, Pitts- 
rg, Pa. 
George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
W. D. Martin, A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis. 
H. B. Munger, tye ay wg! oss og A Chicago. 
John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 
W. L. Sharp, BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 
A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 
John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 


OP DPD PLP IPI I IIIS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOG STAMPS. 

D. P. Roussopoulis, manager of the Northwestern 
Stamp Works, St. Paul, Minn., advises the LUMBERMAN 
that the demand for log stamps from lumbermen all over 
the country is just now very brisk. His company has 
recently received a large number of orders from not only 
the white pine regions of the north, but from as far 
away as Texas. 

Shingle stencils are also in good demand, and he is 
furnishing a number of lumber and shingle concerns in 
the north and south as well as the Pacific coast with 
shingle stencils. A great many lumbermen are adopting 
the trade check system in connection with the company 
stores, in place of coupons formerly used. A large order 
recently received by the Northwestern Stamp Works 
was for trade checks to go to a Louisiana yellow pine 
lumber company. For log stamps. shingle stencils and 
trade checks the Northwestern Stamp Works, St. Paul, 
is headquarters. 








- Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
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Logging Department. 


In Northern Minnesota. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Nov. 12.—All the employment agen- 
cies are swamped with orders for men for the lumber 
woods. Men are scarce and demand is good. Many of 
the agencies are sending to Minneapolis for what men 
they cannot find here and report the situation there 
as less strained than at Duluth. There is no change in 
wages but good men can get about what they want, in 
reason. A few lumbermen are still waiting for the 
woods to freeze harder but most have gone in in large 
part at least. The swamps are still quite wet and it 
will take some cold weather to make them good for 
logging. 5 

Mitchell & McClure will put in a full stock and will 
get it from up the north shore along their road at 
Barker, on the Nemidji, and back of the city where their 
road built a year ago did not then take out all the 
available timber. Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company 
will put in a full stock, much of it from up on the 
Embarrass, to be hauled in by rail. The Mashek Lum- 
ber Company will put in 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet 
for the Longyear lake mill. The Lesure Lumber Com- 
pany will put in about 16,000,000 feet, most of it near 
Tower on the Duluth & Iron Range road. Merrill-Ring 
Lumber Company will rely on its north shore opera- 
tions for most of the mill stock, which will be all it 
can saw. ‘The Hines company will put in a full stock 
for the Schofield mill. Peyton, Kimball & Barber will 
have but a partial stock. Murray & Jones will be sup- 
plied by W. H. Gilbert a full stock. The Clark-Jack- 
son Lumber Company will put in a full stock and is at 
work now, largely on the lower St. Louis. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company’s Duluth & Northeastern 
road will rail about 30,000,000 feet of logs to the Cloquet 
river and the company will get the rest of its stock in 
the usual way. The Northern Lumber Company will 
have about half its stock by the Southern Mesabi road 
into the St. Louis and the rest by river. The two com- 
panies will perhaps unite in building a road north- 
ward from Virginia. 








Around Chequamegon Bay. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 13.—Patrick and Frank Nestor, 
of the estate of Thomas Nestor, who bought the large 
tract of pine on the north shore from Vilas & Knight, 
arrived in Ashland last evening. In that sale they 
were to get possession of the East End mill at Ashland 
on the 20th of this month and they are here for the 
purpose of taking possession of it. They have a large 
force of men at work building a railroad into the timber 
from the mouth of Gooseberry river and it is their inten- 
tion to commence logging within a few weeks. They will 
start the mill here to its fullest capacity and run night 
and day next season. The Nestors have their own tugs, 
log scows, booms, railroads and all that goes to conduct 
operations on a large scale, and Ashland is to be con- 
gratulated upon the valuable acquisition to its substan- 
tial business that these gentlemen bring. 

President 8. C. Cook, of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland logging railway, has recently closed a deal 
with the Weyerhaeuser syndicate whereby the road is 
to be newly equipped and put in first class condition. It 
now has six engines and 125 cars. Mr. Cook was in 
8t. Louis last Saturday and bought fifty new cars, which 
will be shipped at once. Rails have been purchased for 
ten miles of new track, which, added to the fifty miles 
of road: already constructed, will push the road half way 
to Superior, and it is the intention of the company to 
build through. It is stated that as soon as the road 
shall be finished the Wisconsin Central railway will 
stand ready to take it, so that it may have an inde- 

ndent outlet of its own to Superior and Duluth. 

tween 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 feet of logs will 
be brought to Ashland, which is of itself an important 
item to this city, as much of this timber would naturally 
have gone the other way had it not been for Mr. Cook’s 
energy in securing it for his road. The company will 
build shops, roundhouse and terminal tracks upon its 
grounds at the head of the bay. When the line shall be 
completed as far as Hayward, in the near future, it 
will make many millions of feet of hardwood and hem- 
lock tributary to Ashland. 





In Eastern Michigan. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 14.—It has been talked that log- 
ging in Presque Isle, Montmorency and Alpena counties 
Would be quiet this winter owing to the accumulation of 
lumber products, but things are taking on a brighter hue 
and much more will be done than expected. Labor being 
scarce and supplies high has caused many small operators 
to hesitate, but if the demand for the stock liven up as 
already seems to be the case work will be inaugurated, 
but the extent of the operations will be materially less 
than last winter when the boom was on. The Michigan 
Central does not expect the volume of business on the 
Mackinaw division that was experienced last winter, but 
't has several inquiries for switches and spurs into lum- 
ber tracts and aside from the established firms there will 

& good deal done in hardwood and hemlock. Some 
woe are being started in Roscommon county to cut 
Small pine for box stuff for Saginaw river plants. These 
g8 are railed to the river, E. Germain and Handy Bros. 
andle a yood many million feet of these logs cut from 
timber that a lumberman would have turned up his nose 
at fifteen years ago. At Roscommon, J. B. Redhead’s 

ingle mill resumed operations last week after being 
shut down six weeks: The mill. has enough stock on hand 
keep it busy the greater. portion of the winter, 


LUPIBERIIEN IN OFFICE. 


The election of last week Tuesday put into offices 
great and small a large number of lumbermen;- but 
several were elected to positions of such high impor- 
tance that recognition should be made in this organ 
of the lumber trade of the deserved compliments con- 
ferred. At least five congressmen are lumbermen, two 
of them re-elected, and two states will have Jumber- 
men as their executive heads. 

The re-elected congressmen are J. W. Babcock, of 
Necedah, Wis., from the third district of the Badger 
state, and R. O. Camp, of Bay City, Mich., from the 
tenth Michigan district. Mr. Babcock has been so long 
a member of congress that he can hardly be called an 
active member of the lumber trade, although he is 
actively interested in the Necedah Lumber Company. 
Mr. Crump is head of a large woodworking establish- 
ment and box factory conducted under the style of the 
Crump Manufacturing Company. 

Wisconsin furnishes a second lumberman representa- 
tive in the person of Webster E. Brown, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., secretary of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company and 
president of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Brown is a comparatively young man, a 
native of Wisconsin and a graduate of its state uni- 
versity. He is of the highest business and social stand- 
ing, a good man and a good lumberman. 

Pennsylvania furnishes two of the new lumber rep- 
resentatives in the lower house. James K. P. Hall, of 
Ridgway, has long been identified with some of the 
heaviest timber and lumber enterprises in the Key- 
stone state and is a man of large executive ability 
and wide general information. He has been a life long 
democrat and did not sever his connection with his 
party under the peculiar condition of the last four 
years, and is the only democrat in the list. The other 
lumberman representative of Pennsylvania is Elias 
Deemer, of Williamsport, a heavy timber owner and a 
member of several manufacturing and wholesaling con- 
cerns. He will represent the sixteenth district. A 
strong fight was made against him on account of cer- 
tain alleged dilficulties with labor, but the campaign 
against him failed on a showing of the facts. 

Minnesota and Michigan will both have lumbermen 
as their executive heads. The former will be presided 
over by Capt. Samuel Van Sant, of Stillwater, a man 
who has been interested in timber and lumber but espe- 
cially in rafting on the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers. 
He has long been a prominent factor in the republican 
party of Minnesota and defeated present Governor Lind, 
one of the most popular men that Minnesota ever put 
forward. The new governor of Michigan will be Col. 
A. T. Bliss, of Saginaw, for many years identified with 
the lumber business there and he secured the nomina- 
tion after a hot fight in which J. S. Stearns, and 
D. M. Ferry were at the start the leaders. That the 
nomination was a popular one was proven by the heavy 
majority that was polled for Colonel Bliss. 

We learn that George P. Miller, of Madison, Wis., 
was elected to the state senate by a majority of 2,501 
votes. He is a clever speaker and able campaigner and 
may have started on a political career which will result 
in higher honors. 

Substantial citizens and tax payers of Chicago of 
all parties rejoice in the election of Fred W. Upham 
to the board of review, succeeding himself. We have 
before spoken of the importance of this office—one which 
is unique in the taxing methods of this country and 
which carries with it almost unlimited power in tax- 
ing matters. The system is a magnificent one provid- 
ing it be honestly administered, but the power of the 
board of review for evil if it be made up of bad men 
is as great as its power for good, constituted as it 
has been and will be. There was no particular party 
organization or clique working for Mr. Upham, but his 
vote ran ahead of both the national and state tickets 
and came within a short distance of the highest plural- 
ity given to any candidate in either city or country. 
Mr. Upham is to be congratulated upon the outcome, 
but in still greater measure Cook county and the city 
of Chicago are to be felicitated. 

Up in Wisconsin where the republicans made pretty 
near a clean sweep, there were some big majorities. 
Among them was that for Frank McDonough, of Eau 
Claire, president of the McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who was elected to the state senate from Eau 
Claire county. One of Mr. McDonough’s efforts probably 
will be to promote a state forest reserve system. 





Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 

Avrora, Inp., Nov. 12.—While the credit of being a 
true prophet belongs to a lumberman,:the mantle does 
not fit my shoulders, for while the forecast was made in 
my office and over my name the person to whom the 
credit really is due is R. C. Mattox, a gentleman for 
many years in my employ. The political bumps on my 
head are, as the Irishman would say, hollows. 

L. G. HurvBerr. 


Unprejudiced Appreciation. 

CRETE, NeEB., Nov. 10.—It is the opinion of a demo- 
crat that the LUMBERMAN deserves the thanks of every 
true American for the patriotic course taken by the 
paper during our “late unpleasantness,” and while in 
the course of an ordinary campaign a trade paper pos- 
sibly might not be expected to take an active interest 
in the questions which enter into and make the issues, 
yet when the very life and integrity of the nation ar, 
assailed by selfish politicians and demagogs then 
believe it to be the duty of each citizen to repel the 
assault to the limit of his ability; and all honor to 
the LuMBERMAN for its help in the good cause. 

H. S, FULiEr. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Approves of Combinations to Protect Forrest. 


The anti-trust law of 1890, the United States circuit 
court holds, cannot fairly be construed so as to make 
such an association as the Washington Red Cedar Manu- 
facturers’ Association an illegal organization so long as 
its operations are properly conducted and kept within 
the scope of the object of its formation when that is, 
for example, as expressed in the constitution of the 
above named association, “to secure a full understand- 
ing of the conditions surrounding the red cedar shingle 
market throughout the United States; the establish- 
ing of uniform rules for grading and manufacturing; 
the establishing of uniform rates and prices; and for 
purpose of carrying out such other measures as may 
be deemed for the welfare and in the interest of the 
manufacturers of red cedar shingles.” 


- It is a well known and lamentable fact, the court says, 
that for half a century loggers have been permitted to cull 
the magnificent forests of this state (Washington), wastin 
the greatest of her natural endowments, by cutting fir an 
cedar trees recklessly, = the best logs to the mills 
to be manufactured into lumber for shipment to market in 
distant states and countries, leaving the residue to decay 
upon the ground or give additional energy to the destructive 
force of forest fires in the summer months. They have paid 
but little os and frequently their hired laborers have 
been defrauded of their wages. 

Unrestrained competition, the court says, has been the 
means by which the state of Washington has been stripped 
of its wealth. Cedar trees standing and growing in her for- 
ests are a blessing to the state, and they ought to be pre- 
served, at least until their value is appreciated, so that the 
crop which has required many centuries of time for its per- 
fection will be worth to owners of the land somethi more 
than the price which a farmer may reasonably expect for his 
annual production. It seems ridiculous that while land 
producing wheat, hay, vegetables or fruit in this state usu- 
ally brings annual returns over and above expenses of culti- 
vating and harvesting of from $10 to $50 an acre, the aver- 
age market oe for a fee-simple title to timber land in 
western Washington has never yet been above $10 an acre. 

Wherefore, the court holds (Gibbs vs. McNeeley,, 102 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 594) that an association which will check the 
wanton destruction of cedar trees in the state by reckless 
lumbermen for the benefit of speculators, instead of being 
condemned deserves the gratitude of the commonwealth. 

It is essential to a right of action pursuant to the federal 
anti-trust law, the court further holds, to show that the de- 
fendants have entered into a combination or conspiracy to 
restrain or monopolize interstate or foreign commerce, and 
that the plaintiff has been injured in his business or propert 
by an act of the defendants pursuant to their agreement wit 
each other and intended to affect interstate commerce, and 
the injury must be of a pecuniary nature, involving a loss 
of business or damage to property. But associations of per- 
sons not themselves engaged in interstate commerce, having 
no object other than to protect their own rights and serve 
their own interests in business operations wholly confined 
within the state, the court holds, cannot be held amenable as 
violators of the anti-trust law, which is necessarily so limited 
as to reach only combinations intended to prevent competition 
in interstate or foreign commerce. And the anti-trust law, 
it insists, was not intended to oppress any class, and it can- 
not be so construed as to | ~ the right of manufacturers, 
whether acting individuatly or in concert, to be prudent and 
use common sense in maintaining reasonable prices, avoiding 
losses by overproduction. 








OBITUARY. 





Charles Kirke Eddy. 


Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 13.—Charles Kirke Eddy, a 
member of the well known lumber firm of C. K. Eddy & 
Sons, died at St. Mary’s hospital early Sunday morning 
from injuries to the head sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent last Tuesday night. The auto collided with the curb 
near the residence of Mr. Eddy while being propelled at 
great speed and Mr. Eddy was thrown with great force to 
the pavement, fracturing his skull. He was given the 
best surgical talent, but all that medical science could do 
availed nothing. 

Mr. Eddy was born in Saginaw, December 14, 1867, 
was graduated at Michigan University, taking a literary 
course, and in 1893 became associated with his father 
and two brothers in the lumber firm named. His father 
resides at Los Angeles, Cal., having retired from active 
business although retaining his interest in the firm here. 
C. Kirke Eddy leaves a legion of warm personal friends 
who will cherish his memory and deplore his untimely 
fate. 





Hiram Woodward. 


Hiram Woodward died at Penfield, Pa., November 8, aged 73 
years. He was born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, and 
was married to Miss Abigail Watrous, the couple celebrating 
their a wedding two years ago. He went to Bennets 
Branch in 1854 to cut timber when the section was a vast 
wilderness of pine timber, and for the next thirty years, 
until the pine was removed and floated to Williamsport, was 
the leading lumberman of the valley. He was a member of 
the Presbyterian church and a leading democrat of Clear- 
field county being postmaster of Penfield from 1893 to 
1897. Mr. Woodward is survived by his widow; two sons, 
George R. and W. D. jr., and one daughter, Mrs. D. W. 
Comstock, of New York. 


Amos Finkbine. 


Amos Finkbine, aged 81 years, formerly a lumberman of 
Pittsburg, Pa., died at his home near Annapolis, Md., on 
Thursday, Nov. 8. His death was the result of a cold con- 
tracted on election day, when he went to the polls to vote. 

e was born in Center county, Pennsylvania, and came to 
Pittsburg at a very early age. He was a member of the 
firm of J. J. Gillespie & Co., and later he embarked in the 
lumber business with David Ritchie, one of the organizers 
of the Columbia Oil Company. He retired from business in 
1873 and lived on a farm near Winchester, Va., from which 
he removed to a farm near Annapolis. Two children, Wilber 
K. Finkbine, of Annapolis, and Mrs. F. A. Shryock, of Win- 
chester, Va., survive him. 


ee ee ee 


The three-masted schooner Maplewood, which left Mo- 


‘bile, Ala., October 18, with 366,000 feet: of cedar lumber, 


was abandoned November 8 off Cape Hatteras in the 
midst: of a heavy gale. Schooner and cargo are a total 
loss. 
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Brisk Trade Follows the Election in the Metropolis—A Lively Week in Two Empire State 
Cities and in Pennsylvania—New England Markets Conservatively 
Active—Some Financial Trouble and Lake Disasters. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Nov. 12.—Ante-election predictions have 
been verified by the better feeling in lumber circles, the 
influx of orders that followed immediately upon McKin- 
ley’s re-election and the way in which prices stiffened up 
on all stocks in consequence. Some doubt may have 
been felt of the stories current for many weeks that 
many lumber dealers were willing and anxious to place 
big orders for stock at current figures contingent upon 
the result of last Tuesday. Some of these orders, but 
not many, were so placed. The average wholesaler does 
not as a rule care tor contingent orders, and he seldom 
cares to bring politics into business to such an extent as 
this. These orders were, therefore, a feature of the 
market all last week, together with any number of new 
ones, 80 that quite a little stock has been moving, and 
while figures have not yet advanced they are unusually 
firm and advances are only a matter of time. 

Real estate dealers and the building trade generally 
are “lining up” for something very like a boom in build- 
ing transactions. Luckily it is too near the heavy winter 
months for inflation. Instead there will be a steadily 
growing increase in operations, and already plans are 
being made that will not attain their full development 
until well toward the spring. 

The retail yards are not overstocked with lumber, so 
that reports that come not alone from Manhattan bor- 
ough but from Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, the 
Bronx angZ over in New Jersey, of many new building 
operations and a whole army of repairs and alterations, 
indicate that the frders that have been pouring in of 
late on wholesalers were not dispatched much too soon. 
As it is they are all “hurry” calls and trucking is quite 
lively. 

red indictment has at last been found and late last 
week ©. G. Horton, otherwise known as “J. W. Martin 
& Co.,” the “Consolidated Lumber & Storage Company,” 
and the “Manhattan Lumber Company,” was arrested 
and taken into court. He had been out on bail, so that 
it was merely necessary to call on his bondsmen to sur- 
render him. When arraigned in court the head of the 
various concerns charged with swindling out of town 
lumber merchants for many years pleaded “not 
guilty,” and his case will be placed on the calendar 
to take its regular course. The outcome will be awaited 
with interest. Lawyer J. J. McKelvey, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has the case in 
charge and can be counted upon to prosecute it vig- 
orously. 

Included among last week’s visitors to the trade were: 
H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga.; Elbert Smith, of Brawley & 
Smith, Day Book, N. C.; W. O. King, of W. O. King & Co., 
Chicago; E. B. Williams, of E. B. Williams & Co., New 
Orleans, and M. M. Darr, of the Tonawanda Lumber 
Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

F. T. Nesbit & Co., wholesale dealers in hardwoods, 
is the name of a new firm recently established at 132 
Nassua street. Oak ship timbers will be their specialty. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates from gulf ports to the continent remain 
about 120s and 125s. ‘There is no improvement in the 
demand for deal tonnage from the provinces, quota- 
tions being nominally 60s from St. John to west coast 
of England. Owners of time boats are seeking 5s 6d 
and 6s on the dead weight for good modern carriers 
for a period of twelve months, but charterers are not 
prompt to negotiate upon this basis. Rates for sail 
tonnage to the River Plate continue firm, while those 
from the gulf are somewhat better, say $15 and $15.25 
to Montevideo or Buenos Ayres. From the east and 
provinces shippers bid $10 and $11, respectively, to 
Buenos Ayres, but vessels continue scarce at these 
figures. Rates from the gulf to Atlantic ports indicate 
an easy market and little action is observed in the line 
of coastwise lumber tonnage. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Westmoor, Pensacola to Genoa, timber, 132s 6d; 
December. 

Steamer Kerriemoor, Pensacola or Ship Island to Hol- 
land, timber, 127s 6d; November-December. 

Steamer Archandra, gulf. to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, timber, 127s6d; January. 

Bark Gler, Apalachicola to United Kingdom or continent, 
timber, 122s 6d. 

Bark Ashlow, Apalachicola to Montevideo, lumber, $15.25. 

Bark C. Paulson, Ship Island to Rosario, lumber, $15.75. 

Schooner Fred Gower, gulf to Paysandu, lumber, and 
back north of Hatteras, $17.50 a thousand for the round. 

Schooner Mary H. Brockway, Jacksonville to Barbados, 
lumber, $8. 

Schooner W. F. Campbell, Boston to Fajardo, P. R. W. P., 
lumber, $60. 

Schooner Helen G. Moseley, Pascagoula to Havana, lum- 
ber, $6.50. 

Schooner Charles BE. Balch, Apalachicola to the sound, 
lumber, $7.50. 

Schooner Aetna, Savannah to New York, lumber, $5.50. 
son N. H. Burrow, Norfolk to New York, lumber, 

wV. 


Spot freight quotations to leading European ports are 
as follows: 


Walnut logs White- Cooper- 

and lumber wood. age stock. 
RO 5 ssn 0 Kade euniee 22s 6d 108 
NOIR n'a. 5 10 oe b un SHR 2s 6d 258 12s 64 
TT PPR Se 30c 100 Ibs 80¢ 10¢ 
2 errs ee 30s 85s 22s 6d 
MD = nian 5 04's aa Xa wlakee 30c 100 Ibs 25¢ 12%c ft 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Lumber receipts by lake for 
the week were 9,185,000 feet, which is much more than 
the average. Shingles reached 3,749,000. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is getting 
in so much of the cut of its Michigan mills of all sorts 
of lumber that boats outside of the company have to be 
chartered. The barge Tailor lately waterlogged and 
could not be dragged up to the dock. There has been 
considerable very bad weather of late. 

On Monday during a fifty-six mile gale the steamer 
Pawnee, with three barges, came outside and set out 
for Tonawanda with their lumber cargoes. It was soon 
found, though, that they would not be able to hold 
together in the Niagara and the steamer dropped them 
for the Buffalo tugs to take care of. It was a most 
perilous trip to make, bur it was that or see the boats 
lost, so the tugs went out and brought them all in, 
though after repeated parting of their lines. It would 
almost seem as though such a feat would come under 
the head of salvage as well as heroism. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., has gone to the upper 
lakes to look after lumber, though it is not given out 
that he intends to buy. There is such a thing as run- 
ning short if prices do not suit. Still it looks now as 
though Buffalo would go into winter with about the 
average stock. We are not boasting of our great fleets 
this fall, as Tonawanda is, but we are not lagging very 
far to the rear. 

F. H. Goodyear, after having occupied the place of 
hemlock lumber king of the country for a long time, is 
now of especial local account as the buyer of menageries 
for the Buffalo Zoo. He has bought ostriches, an ele- 
phant and a lot of other rare creatures for the collection, 
and now states that if the city will take good care of 
them he will buy anything it wants in that line. It is 
probable that a select lot of lions and tigers will be 
laid in. 

The Luippold planing mill on Seneca street is in diffi- 
culties again. The owners, Jacob Luippold and other 
members of the family, have given out that the company 
is insolvent and has gone into bankruptcy. The mill 
is an old one and was incorporated last year with $45,000 
capital stock. The bankruptcy petition states that the 
liabilities are $146,280.13 and the nominal assets 
$118,987.93. Among the unsecured creditors are the 
City National bank, $8,004.88; D. Y. Leslie, $2,369.92; 
the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company, $8,161.35; the 
McNeil Lumber Company, $4,658.10; J. F. Stengel, 
$1,486.90; A. J. Brady, $600. There are numerous small 
creditors. It is said that the company has pursued a 
curious course for one that had no funds, for it not only 
has a good stock but it has lately laid out several thou- 
sand dollars in improvements, Business has been very 
poor for all mills of this sort, so that few of them have 
made any money. It appears to be pretty necessary for 
planing mills to have a good yard business behind them 
to make money. Some of the debts that now confront 
the company are remnants of those that stood against 
the former owners of the property, Fischer, Klaus & 
Luippold, who failed some years ago. 

The threatened strike of the Pan-American carpenters 
did not come off and is not looked for now. In spite of a 
large amount of stormy weather of late the work has 
been driven forward rapidly and the result is a wonder- 
ful showing, which astonishes visitors, even those who 
get out there quite often. 

The new dock, an extensive affair, connected with the 
yard of C. M, Betts & Co., is now practically finished, 
after a long delay from lack of timber. The firm will 
pedi i get in a good stock of lumber on its own yard 

is fall, 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—A state of mind akin to 
deep satisfaction is abroad in New England lumber 
centers over the release from haunting dread of the 
change which threatened the fair prospects of trade. 
The lumber district in Boston took one deep breath 
on November 7 and straightway girded up its loins and 
started in to do business, and it has been doing busi- 
ness ever since. Let no man get away with the idea 
that another boom has struck us; far from it, and the 
Lord forbid! We have: had ours and gotten over it. 
When trade is increasing by virtue of steady work and 
good business methods, increasing slowly but steadily 
and healthfully, the wise man has reached a stage 
when he can say “’Tis enough.” Such a condition 
now confronts us, and during the fall there has been 
a little business coming “to him who hustles while 
he waits,” and a little more—quite a little more in 
fact—has been hung up awaiting the verdict. On the 
morning of November 7 one of Boston’s large handlers 
of doors and house finish received telephone messages 
from a dozen customers, all in the same strain and 
all announcing “I guess I will go ahead and build now 
over that cellar that I dug last summer.” Sapient 
soul, to know when to begin. He would have been 
“wiser, however, had he known earlier; he would not 
have had to pay so much for his ‘stock. as he will now. 
In the office of another lumber dealer an enthusiastic 
spruce man was looking for orders. “What! Eighteen 


dollars for spruce?” said the yard man. “Do you 





think you can raise your prices that way, just because 
McKinley is elected?” ‘‘No,” says the confident sales- 
man, “but just because the people want spruce because 
new building is beginning because McKinley is elected.” 

Now, all this does not mean that we shall have to 
put weather strips under our doors to keep the hungry 
universe from pushing orders through the cracks, but 
it does mean that the die is cast and, so far as we 
very ignorant mortals can see, we have four years 
of bright business prospects ahead, with lumber bring- 
ing a fair price and orders for the energetic and unter- 
rified and a generous bank balance at the-'end of each 
year to buy necessities, like cigars, and some of the 
luxuries. 

The spruce mills are sawing busily on the last of 
their logs and busy crews are getting started into the 
woods and casting a weather-eye heavenward for the 
first signs of snow. 

Frank B. Witherbee. of Jones & Witherbee, started on 
November 11 on quite an extended trip throughout the 
south, going as far as South Carolina in his roundup 
of their southern connections. A number of Boston 
dealers are concluding that it is time to have a look 
at poplar stocks, or at least the bare places where 
stocks ought to be. 

Albert Hirsch, of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York, paid a brief visit to the offices of 
his New England friends during the week, although 
the presence of Mrs. Hirsch indicated that the visit 
was more in the nature of an outing than a. strictly 
business trip. 


THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn Tonawanpa, N, Y., Nov. 14.—Lumber receipts 
for the week were 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet. Rates 
on luniber by canal from the Tonawandas to Albany 
and New York remain at $1.50 and $2 respectively and 
owners of canal boats seem satisfied with them. 

The barges Edward, Orton and Young, consorts of the 
propellor Pawnee, last Wednesday arrived at the head 
of the Niagara river when the wind was blowing fifty- 
six miles an hour and were rescued only after consid- 
erable mishaps and the loss of 20,000 feet of lumber. 

Owners of vessels now in port with lumber are very 
much disturbed over the poor dispatch being given them, 
though lumber handlers say they are doing their best 
under the circumstances. 

J. W. McLean and J. F. Hazard, of Philadelphia, are 
here today looking after lumber interests. 

Hon. John Charlton, of Lynedeck, Ontario, was in 
the city yesterday. 

E. W. Monroe, of this city, left yesterday with a num- 
ber of friends for Tennessee, to spend two weeks hunt- 
ing wild turkey and deer. 








SMOKY CITY TRADE. 


PrirrspurG, Pa., Nov. 13.—No important developments 
have arisen in lumber circles during the past week 
except perhaps a noticeable stiffening in prices of all 
grades and the gratifying announcement that retailers 
are sending in many inquiries and larger bills. The 
tendency is upward in all directions, and everything 
points to a resumption of the active trade of months 
ago. There is a better feeling of confidence than for 
some time past, and one is safe in asserting that the 
lumber business in this vicinity is evincing a strength 
which surprises even the most sanguine. The law of 
supply and demand regulates the situation, and while 
there is no phenomenal demand as yet there will be in 
the early spring. The supply is not altogether adequate, 
as dry lumber is almost out of the question, “green 
goods” being shipped generally. 

Initial preparations for the entertainment of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Pittsburg during March have begun, and from_ the 
enthusiasm displayed at meeting on Thursday last of the 
local wholesalers the convention will go down in the 
annals of the National association as a marvel of busi- 
ness, entertainment and sightseeing. The Hotel Schenley 
will be the headquarters, and at this hostelry also the 
big banquet will be held. The following committees 
have been appointed: 

Finance, J. B. Flint, chairman; J. L. Lytle, A. M. 
Turner, Alex. Willson, W. E. Terhune, and Ns EZ. 
Graham. 

Entertainment, J. A. Cheyne, chairman; W. W. Collin, 
z M. Hastings, L. L, Satler, Frank Willson, and R. HL 

rving. 

Banquet, F. R. Babcock,.chairman; E. C. Brainard, 
John H. Lindsay, R. Pierson, and D. L. Gillespie. 

Transportation, W. D. Johnston, chairman; «ue 
Gordon, W. I. Mitchell, M. W. Teufel, and J. J. Mead. 

J. R. Wheler, of the Park building, is on a business 
trip through Ohio. 

Richard Kopp, of the Kopp & Ahlers Lumber Cour 

pany, Allegheny, Pa., was elected as a state representa 
tive from the third legislative district at the recent 
election. 
_ The Penn Lumber Company will have a representative 
in congress in the person of J. R. P. Hall, democrat, 0 
St. Mary’s, Elk county, one of the wealthiest and most 
representative men of that section of western Pennsy!- 
vania, who was elected by 383 majority. Andrew Kaul, 
of - same place and lumber firm, was elected associate 
judge. 

F. H. Cook, of Anderson & Cook, Beaver, Pa., called 
upon the trade recently and placed several good-sized 
orders. Mr. Cook says that there is considerable bus 
ness being done in the Beaver valley. 

J. M. Hastings and Hugh J. Murphy, of the Queet £ 
Crescent Lumber Company, are on a visit to their 
at Nicholson, Miss. Mr. Murphy will later pay @ 
to his interests in Memphis. 
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Owing to the resignation of Andrew Dear, bookkeeper 
of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, several changes 
in the office force have been made whereby Matthew 
Nelson is promoted to the position of bookkeeper and 
Henry Messer to that of invoice clerk. 

Cockran Bros., formerly of Alliquippa, Pa., have 
opened a yard at Monaca, Pa. «This little town is enjoy- 
ing a building boom at present. 

L. L. Rawls, son of Congressman Rawls, ex-secretary 
of the United States railway commission, has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Jones, manager of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s office at 
Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Rawls was formerly in the mill- 
ing business with his father at Savannah, Ga. The 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company booked an 
order to-day for 250,000 feet of yellow pine timber and 
norway for the Grand Central depot of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. 

A very few people have been made aware of a new 
syndicate which has lately been formed, and now given 
in the LUMBERMAN to the public for the first time, to 
purchase the greater part of Webster, Nicholas, Poca- 
hontas and Green Brier counties, of West Virginia, 
thereby controlling vast coal and lumber interests, the 
latter approximating 200,000,000 feet of finest timber. 
The company will be incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia with a capital of $250,000, and is com- 
posed of New York, Pittsburg and Beaver Falls cap- 
italists. 

E. T. Monroe, of Du Bois, Pa.; A. G. Giffen, of Buck- 
hannon, W. Va.; George Hogg, of Braddock, Pa., and 
Charles Ross, secretary and manager of the Beaver Falls 
Planing Mill Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., were in the 
city this week, 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRADE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 13.—The result of the presi- 





The Ohio Field. 


VESSEL OWNERSHIP IN TOLEDO. 


When a wholesale lumber firm at the great lakes 
markets, or on the seaboard for that matter, comes to 
occupy an assured position and does a large trade it is 
very likely to seek to control its own lumber carrying; 

















bay ports and Toledo, carrying during October 6,000,000 


feet. The boats are good ones, well equipped and well 
officered and manned, and have proved a profitable invest- 
ment, especially during the last year or so when lumber 
rates for the most part have been somewhat altitudinous. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OuIO, Nov. 10.—While some few days 
before election the results were almost a practical cer- 
tainty, still there was in the minds of. many a doubt 
that more or less unsettled the lumber and building 
business, but the great question is settled and almost 
within a day after the result was made known there 
seemed to be an impetus to the lumber trade such as 
had not been seen before in many months. Only the 
lack of sufficient cars on which to transport lumber 
prevented this from being the zenith week of the year, 
though the real rush did not begin until Wednesday 
morning. 

There was a regular influx of lumber buyers and 
lumbermen in the city throughout the entire week, more 
than for the same number of days before this season. 
Most prominent among these was F. W. Gilchrist, of 
Alpena, one of the largest and most extensive lumber 
manufacturers of the northwest. Mr. Gilchrist is not 
only interested in the manufacture of lumber in Michigan 
but is president of the Rust-Owen Lumber Company, 
of Drummond, Wis., whose output is something over 
50,000,000 feet annually; and he is largely interested in 
the Three States Lumber Company, of Cairo, IIl., besides 
owning large limits in Canada. He is also the ‘senior 
member of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., of this city, which is 
fast coming to the front as one of the leading lumber 
concerns of Ohio. Mr. Gilchrist is largely interested in 
vessels, being managing owner of the Gilchrist Trans- 
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dential election has naturally strengthened the business 
situation. In the hardwood branch of the industry there 
has set in an apparently strong buying movement which 
may tend to stiffen values in some of the lines a point 
or so. The hemlock season has practically closed, but 
the limited stocks in first hands and the absence of dry 
stuff will tend not alone to hold up the existing base 
price but egg it upward a little, perhaps. 


portation Company, of Alpena, besides being a large 
stockholder in the Gilchrist fleet of vessels of Cleveland, 
of which J, C. Gilchrist is manager, and he is identified 
with the manufacture of beet sugar at Bay City, Mich. 
With all his diversified interests he is never too busy to 
be social and companionable and his presence among the 
lumbermen of Cleveland is always a source of pleasure. 
He was a guest at the lunch room for dinner on Thurs- 


and so not a few of the leading houses at such points 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and 
Buffalo own their own lumber carriers, sufficient to make 
them, in a measure at least, independent of the vessel 
market. ; 
Toledo is especially strong in this direction and. quite 
a proportion of the wholesale lumber dealers there own 
their own vessels which transport their lumber from 










There is considerable speculation in the trade as to 
the prospects for building operations next spring. Dur- 
ing last month there were 1,375 operations, costing 
$1,848,490, which was an increase over September of 
515 operations and $464,090 in value, and over October 
of 1899 of 200 operations and $378,840 in value. 

A. C. Streng, who was formerly with James Strong & 
Co., has recently opened an office in the Real Estate 
Trust Building and is pushing out for business. 

William H. Fritz thinks there is good promise for 


various Lake Superior, Lake Huron and Georgian bay 
points of production to the hustling lumber distributing 





day. 

Other dealers from out of town included H. M. Wise, 
of Harmony, Pa.; Sam. Wire, of Perry, Ohio; J. D. 
Hitchcock, Ashtabula, Ohio; C. H. Wulty, Sharon Cen- 
ter, Ohio; R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; T. C. Stokes, Olmstead, Ohio; W. F. 
Parker, Middlefield, Ohio; M. O. Sherer, Louisville, Ohio; 
S. M. Cole, Oberlin, Ohio; Mr. Heibner, of Snodgrass & 
Heibner, Dalton, Ohio; P. S. Webb, of the Warren Manu- 
facturing Company, Warren, Ohio; Mr. Mantz, of the 


Summit Lumber Company, Akron, Ohio; Mr. Johnson, 
of Holmes & Johnson, Berea, Ohio; John Pero, Moga- 
dore, Ohio; Joseph Weaver, Canton, Ohio; D. Jamieson, 






















better business from this time onward, but he does not 
expect any big business this season, rather inclining to 
the view that much of the activity will be postponed 
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many lumbermen is the recent appointment of Charles L. 
Stone, heretofore general passenger and ticket agent of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, as general 
passenger agent of the Louisville & Nashville road, the 
latter position having been vacant for some time. Mr. 
Stone has held his recently resigned position since 1891, 
Prior to which he was assistant general passenger agent 
of the Eastern Illinois., 

A deserved promotion is that of William H. Richard- 
son, for many years in the employ of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois railroad and lately chief clerk of the 
Passenger department, to the position of general pas- 
Senger and ticket agent, vice Charles L. Stone, who has 
resigned to take a corresponding position on the Louis- 
Ville & Nashville. Mr. Richardsén has been extremely 
Popular in his important though subordinate position, 
and his many friends whom he has made through his con- 
hection with the passenger department will join in con- 
Sratulations on his well earned promotion. He will have 
charge of the passenger business of an important and 
gtowing line. The “Evansville route” of late years has 
developed amazingly and by its recent connection with 
the Southwest, via Thebes, Ill., has greatly increased its 

Tritory. With its present facilities it constitutes one 
‘of the most important outlets from Chicago to the south 
“4nd southwest and Mr. Richardson will have ample scope 














bermen’s Club held its regular meeting and banquet 
tonight at the Business Men’s Club. There was a large 
attendance. President Moffett presided. Addresses of 
an informal nature were made by President Moffett, 
W. A. Bennett, George Puchta and others. Discussion 
of the proposed Ohio river improvement plans showed 
that the club is fully alive to the importance to Cin- 
cinnati of the proposed deepening of the water stage 
at this point. The club will lend its influence to the 
success of the meetings of the improvement committee 
here this week. On motion of F. M. Possell the club 
formally agreed to sell lumber on national or its own 
individual firm inspection only. 

Discussion of the resignation of Deputy Inspector 
Dickerson developed the fact that no one will be 
appointed to fill the vacancy; representatives of the 
club at the meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in Chicago will report the discussion of 
tonight. 

Those present tonight were President T. J. Moffett, 
Secretary William B. Hay, Ed. Swain, H. P. Wiborg, 
Leland Banning, J. B. Cochran, Dr. J. B. Cochran, 
W. A. Bennett, J. Watt Graham, T. B. Stone, Ben 
Bramloge, F. M. Possell, B. A. Kipp, A. V. Fuhr- 
mann. Will Hanna, Ben Fant, George Puchta, Earl 
Hart, Myron Banning, George M Watters, A. D. McLeod, 
George C. Ehemann, E. L. Edwards, E. William Oesper, 








for the exercise of his ability. jr., Walter Quick, Charles A. Elliott. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Death of a Prominent Salesman—A Promoter of the Cypress Industry—St. Louisans Rejoic- 
ing Over Their Exposition Prospects—Car Shortage Causing Grief—The 
Demurrage Controversy—Texas [ill Men Complain of Too Much 
Trade—Meeting of Gulf Coast Manufacturers. 





THE SECRET OF ONE SALESMAN’S SUCCESS. 


To say that the salesman as the one who secures the 
orders is a foundation stone of any mercantile business 
is but to state a truism; but to sum up those attributes 
which make this or that salesman successful, in such 
a way as to convey any lesson to someone else endeav- 
oring to perfect himself in a salesman’s career, is alto- 
gether a different matter. Some salesmen are adepts 
in securing trade but do not seem able to hold it. 
Others find it difficult to add new customers to their 
lists but comparatively easy to retain them when once 
secured; some are able so to impress their personality 
upon the customer, while in his presence, as to com- 
mand his attention and patronage, but their memory 
passes out of the door behind them with the advent of 
the next rival salesman. There are still others—the 
real princes of the salesmen’s fraternity—to whom the 
hearts of their customers are always loyal, absent or 





THE LATE LEMUEL H. GARNETT. 


present; and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires here to 
pay tribute to one of the latter type, who has purchased 
his last mileage book and has taken his last voyage— 
with Charon over the grim river. 


.-—_——— 
LEMUEL H. GARNETT, 


Born, St. Louis, Mo., October 
2 835. 


ates ) 


Died, Springfield, Mo., October 
19, 1900. 


a 


The above lines tell of the birth and death of one 
who for many years has actively been connected with 
the lumber business, and whose father, Leslie G, Gar- 
nett, about fifty years ago started a planing mill in 
St. Louis. Lemuel H. Garnett was at first associated 
with his father and was afterwards in business for 
himself, About fifteen years ago he sold out his plan- 
ing mill establishment to the Hafner-Lothmann Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Louis, and entered its 
employ as its representative in the southwest terri- 
tory. Mr. Garnett. was a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, a student and scholar, a frequent contributor 
to the magazines and to the lumber trade papers, and 
probably his latest communication to appear in type 
was a letter written from Fort Worth, Tex., September 
4, published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 
15, page 38. In that letter he commented specially 
upon the high price of lumber and the low price of 
doors and upon certain practices of sash and door manu- 
facturers in making unsolicited quotations upon a declin- 
ing market. Mr, Garnett was taken ill very soon after 
writing that letter and after a month’s sickness died 
at his home at Springfield, Mo. He leaves a widow and 
four children, 

Mr. Garnett’s methods as a salesman were peculiar 
to himself and suitable to his cultured personality. 
No one who saw his shadow darkening the doorway 
ever dreaded being importuned for an order which 
he was perhaps not ready to give. Mr. Garnett’s visits 
to the trade were really visits and not forays. He 
knew his customers and the ups and downs of their 
business. He did not find it necessary to carry an 
order away in his order book in order to be sure of 
it; in fact he did not manifest any anxiety whatever 
in that direction. He could depend upon its coming in 
by mail, and it usually did so; and it would be well 
for any lumber salesman, intending to reach the high- 
est success in his line, to study Mr. Garnett’s achieve- 
ments in this direction. as he was perhaps the best 
‘paid sash and door representative in the southwest, 
if not in any territory in the country. 


Mr. Garnett’s fifteen years’ connection with the Haf- 
ner-Lothmann Manufacturing Company was mutually 
satisfactory. The extensive trade which he held in the 
southwest was of course to a considerable extent due 
to the satisfactory way in which that company filled 
the orders which were the result of his work; yet even 
with that solid foundation with which to build a trade 
very few men would have achieved as substantial and 
enduring success as a commercial missionary. 

During these fifteen years Mr. Garnett was not only 
an employee but intimate friend of William Lothmann, 
vice president of the concern, and his counsels were 
perhaps as much considered in the conduct of the busi- 
ness as though he held a pecuniary interest in it. In 
token of the intimate fraternal and business relations 
which existed in life between these two gentlemen, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN considers it very appropriate 
that the portrait of Mr, Lothmann should be published 
along with that of the late Mr. Garnett, as a token 
of the affection and high esteem in which he held his 
departed friend and traveling representative. The Haf- 
ner-Lothmann Manufacturing Company, besides being a 
manufacturer of doors, blinds, windows, moldings etc. 
also handles air dried Louisiana red cypress lumber, 
lath, shingles and pickets, and does, a: general jobbing 
business in window and plate glass. As yet no suc- 
cessor has been appointed to the late Mr. Garnett, 
H. F. Hafner, of the firm, temporarily taking his place 
in Texas. 

The Hafner-Lothmann Company’s Position in 

the Cypress Trade. 


It is now pretty well admitted that this company takes 
rank among the first of those handling cypress lumber 
and its products in the north. The company started in 
this line about seven years ago as an adjunct to its large 
sash and door manufacturing business and its trade has, 
from a small beginning, increased to very important pro- 
portions, No one in the trade disputes the company’s 
claim to having helped cypress to a very large extent to 
its present high standing among the different kinds of 
finishing lumber; this undoubtedly, for the reason that 
the company started out to handle cypress in what it con- 
sidered the correct way—i. e., air dried stock. Seven, or 
even three, years ago dry cypress could be secured in 
large quantities in Louisiana, while at present and for 
sometime past there is not and has not been such a thing 
as large quantities of perfectly seasoned cypress lumber 
in Louisiana, The Hafner-Lothmann company brings the 
cypress lumber to St. Louis about half seasoned and puts 





WILLIAM LOTHMANN, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


it again on sticks to finish seasoning, which can be 
done much better there than in the damp climate of the 
guif states. 

Unfortunately the company lost, during a disastrous 
fire last May, a large part of its two and three-year-old 
lumber, but its large remaining stock and the large addi- 
tions thereto since, which have been received contin- 
uously by both rail and river, have put into its yards a 
larger stock of good air dried stock than it ever held 
before. 

The company’s present stock is not as dry as formerly, 
for the demand is too brisk, but all is so excellently piled 
and taken care of that for the last four months its lon 
ber is rapidly approaching the point of dryness, the 
weather having been very favorable. The company has a 
fleet of barges (each holding an average 400,000 feet) 
either moving to this market or loading, expecting thus 
to add several million feet to its stock before the close 
of navigation, 

The Hafuer-Lothimann company can furnish anything in 


—. 


cypress from common to clear, 1 to 6 inches thick, up to 
24 feet long, making also flooring, ceiling, siding, molding 
etc., and carries a complete stock of shingles, pickets and 
% and §-inch lath. No northern concern is better pre- 
pared to handle orders for box boards, step stuff, skiff 
side, in fact it can furnish all possible widths both in 
inch and thick uppers. , 

St. Louis as a large railroad center enables the Hafner. 
Lothmann company to get cars of all roads at all times 
promptly. No car shortage is known there; hence as a 
rule the company ships orders for rough lumber the day 
they are received, so its customers receive their lumber 
within four to six days from time they order. 

William Lothmann when asked to give the reason or 
reasons why his company had made such a success of 
handling cypress lumber in such a short time said: 
“Well, I have handled white pine, exclusively factory 
lumber, for over a quarter of a century and in large 
quantities and learned something about that lumber 
which I applied to cypress where it suited, and,” he added, 
“T used to be in another line of business where our entire 
supply came from Kentucky and where I learned always 
to keep a good supply ahead and which paid us to do go 
as the age of our ware counted and the price increased 
with age in the same ratio, and this same idea one must 
apply to cypress to make a success, ‘Young’ cypress for 
retail dealers and factory men when they desire using it 
as soon as received never will be a success.” 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—It is still too soon after the 
election to form any accurate idea as to what the trade 
situation will be during the rest of the year, but there 
already is evidence that things will be better, and there 
is a return of confidence in the situation. Sales may 
not yet be better than they were a week ago, but every- 
one seems to feel that they will be better as soon as 
they have had a fair chance. This of course relates to 
factory demand, trade with country yards being already 
on its feet. The salesmen have just started out and 
judging from their pre-election reports it is reasonable to 
suppose that there will be a much heavier volume of 
business during the rest of the year than there has been 
for the past three or four months. The majority of the 
factories are evidently in need of lumber and there is 
now no good reason why they should delay their pur- 
chases; besides there are indications that all classes of 
lumber will advance in price in the near future and this 
will stimulate trade to some extent. Already yellow pine 
prices are advancing and business is in evidence beyond 
the capacity of the mills. Cypress is also in good shape 
with values particularly firm. It is only with hardwoods 
that dealers have any doubt, and they have suflicient con- 
fidence in those to continue to better their stocks and 
get into shape to meet the heavy demand which all 
expect. 

One result of the election which is regarded with much 
delight by all of the local lumbermen, whatever their 
politics, is the success of the world’s fair amendment. 
This amendment called for the issuing of bonds by the 
city of St. Louis to the extent of $5,000,000 in aid of the 
fair to commemorate the Louisiana purchase. Congress 
at its last session appropriated $5,000,000 for this pur- 
pose and the citizens of St. Louis, by popular subscrip- 
tion, have raised this total to $15,000,000, so that there 
is now no doubt that the world’s fair is an assured fact 
for 1903. The state of Missouri has also been authorized 
to issue bonds for $1,000,000 for a state exhibit. This 
final settlement of the world’s fair proposition is re- 
garded with much pleasure by the local lumbermen, for 
it means a wonderful amount of local building during the 
next three years. When it shall be announced where the 
grounds will be located there will be a veritable building 
boom in St. Louis and the capacity of the retail dealers 
will be taxed to its utmost, 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city dur- 
ing the past week was considerably less than during the 
preceding week despite the fact that the wholesale lum- 
bermen claim that they have been receiving more orders 
for several weeks than during the early part of October. 
The trouble is evidently entirely because of the scarcity 
of cars in the southern country, a condition which all 
will have to face during the remaining six weeks of the 
year. The report of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange shows the receipts from all 
sources to have aggregated 21,930,000 feet, while the 
shipments were 12,336,000 feet. 

Southern lumbermen report that there is still no bet- 
terment in the car situation and they have given up hope 
of finding any easy way out of the trouble. The yellow 
pine people are booking more business than the capacity 
of their mills and are unable to fill even one-half of their 
orders. Even up into Missouri there is trouble and the 
majority of the operators are refusing to accept orders 
which call for prompt deliveries. In other ways the sit- 
— in the yellow pine country is generally satisfac: 

ory. 

Robert H. Jenks, of Cleveland, Ohio, was in the city 
during the early part of the week. ‘ 

It is announced that there will be a meeting in this 
city next Tuesday of the price list committee of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturs’ Association. As a strong 
feeling prevails among the yellow pine people for a bet: 
ter basis of values there will probably be a large attend: 
ance, 

Capt. Harris, of the L. G. Harris Manufacturing Com 
any, says that his hardwood mill at Brookings, Ark. 
as not shipped a single car thus far this month, because 

of the inability to get cars. He says he has been through 
car shortages before, but that this one far exceeds any 
other in his experience, but he believes that the hardwi 
situation will be very much improved before the 

the year. He already notes an increased demanil for 
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wagon material, which forms a large part of his business. 
Phin. Kimball, of the hardwood firm of Rankin & Kim- 
ball, states that his firm now has in pile at its mill in 
Missouri and Arkansas something over 10,000,000 feet 
of cottonwood, gum and oak. He says he was never in 
better shape to meet a wave of prosperity and expects to 
reduce this stock materially within the next few months 
as inquiries received before the election are already devel- 
oping into orders. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, is 
at present down in the saw mill country, but it is stated 
at the office of that company that the volume of business 
is entirely satisfactory. Those conditions which are the 
stumbling blocks of all at the present time—the scarcity 
of cars and of laborers—are having their effect in re- 
ducing shipments, but in this all fare alike. 

It is announced that the Knapp, Stout & Co. Com- 
pany, whose chief interests have hitherto been in the 
northern country, are preparing to abandon operations at 
Menominee and Dubuque and concentrate their interests 
in this city. This is the beginning of the end of the 
operations of that company in white pine and it is prob- 
able that it will go more heavily into the handling of the 
southern product. John H. Douglass, treasurer of the 
company, who is in charge of the St. Louis end of the 
business, states that none of the other officers of the com- 
pany will remove to this city. 

W. P. Barksdale, of Barksdale, Denton & Co., hard- 
wood operators of Memphis, is in the city looking over 
the hardwood market and disposing of some of his oak 
holdings. 

W. A. Bonsack, of- the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
states that the demand for common oak has improved 
slightly within the past week or so and that there is also 
a better inquiry for quartered white oak than there was. 
He says his stock is large and nicely balanced and that 
he does not doubt there will be a healthy volume of busi- 
ness now that the election is disposed of. 

The Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company reports 
the booking this week of an order for thirty-five cars for 
shipment into Illinois and says that no great effort is 
being made to fill up on orders because of the feeling 
that prices will improve within the next few weeks. The 
demand for yard stock is excellent. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company, is making a trip to the mills of his com- 
pany in Arkansas to look over the situation from that 
end of the line. 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
says the shipments of his company during October fell 
behind those of the same month of last year over 100 
cars despite the fact that orders were in better evidence 
than at that time. He says the shortage of cars is caus- 
ing him a serious amount of trouble. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—The demand for lumber 
from the southwest has been somewhat better during the 
week following the election than it was for the week or 
two prior thereto, indicating that dealers were holding 
back orders to await the result of the election. There 
is a general feeling of relief among the lumbermen here 
that the election went as it did. They were pretty con- 
fident before, but there was an element of uncertainty 
until the votes were counted. With an assurance that 
there will be no change in the policy of the government 
to disturb existing business conditions the lumbermen 
here and in this territory are more than encouraged 
over the outlook for business next year, and some of 
them predict that the consumption of lumber next year 
will exceed that of any previous year in the history of 
the business. 

Present conditions as to the volume of trade can 
hardly be other than satisfactory. Generally at this 
time there is a decided falling off in the demand, brought 
about usually by the approach of cold weather and a 
desire on the part of the dealers to reduce their stocks 
before invoicing time. This year the weather continues 
fine with prophecies from the weather prognosticators 
that owing to an unusual amount of rain earlier in the 
fall we will have dry and mild weather up to Christmas. 
Lumber is now moving freely in the country and the 
en expect a good demand as long as the fine weather 
asts. 

The car shortage is still causing delays aggravating 
alike to the shippers and purchasers of lumber. The 
yellow pine and oak manufacturers seem to be the prin- 
cipal sufferers, although cars on the Pacific coast are 
not plentiful. In some sections of the south the short- 
age has eased up slightly during the past few days, but 
the mill men say that they cannot expect it to be more 
than temporary, and look for trouble in getting sufficient 
cars for their needs for at least another month. 

Prices are all taking a firmer tone since the election. 
This is principally noticeable on yellow pine, which 
shows more real firmness than it has at any time during 
the fall season. Oak and other hardwood prices, which 
have been more or less demoralized through the season, 
show indications of material advances in the near 
future. White pine is being sold closer to list prices 
than heretofore, and red cedar shingles have developed 
a lot of strength since the first of the month. From the 
way the manufacturers now talk they are going to make 
a determined effort to hold prices steady through the 
‘winter, so that the spring trade will start out on a 
firm basis. At the same time anything in the way of a 
material advance over present prices on yard stock 
before the spring demand is well under way will be 
strongly opposed by the more conservative manufactur- 
ers as they realize that this would have about as bad 
an effect on an early buying movement on the part of 


the dealers as would @ weak market after the first of 
the year. 


The Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company has just 
closed.a deal which will increase the capacity of that 
company about 40 percent. Capt. J. B. White, manager 
of the company, returned home a few days ago from 
Fisher, La., where he had been for several weeks closing 
the deal. This was the purchase of the plant and timber 
of the Victoria Lumber Company. The mills of the 
Victoria Lumber Company are located at Victoria, La., 
about twenty miles from Fisher, but on the Texas & 
Pacifie road, while Fisher is on the Kansas, Pittsburg 
& Gulf. <A railroad running from Fisher will have to 
be extended only about four miles to connect with the 
Texas & Pacific at Victoria, and this extension will be 
made at once. The capacity of the Fisher plant is about 
125,000 feet a day, and that of the Victoria plant 50,000 
feet, making the total capacity of the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Company at the present time 175,000 feet, 
with equipment to take care of long timbers. The tim- 
ber purchased for the company by Captain White, 
together with other holdings in that section, gives it 
about 60,000 acres of virgin longleaf pine, as fine as 
any in the world. The product of the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Company, as well as that of the three 
Current river mills in Missouri, will all be handled 
through the office of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company at Kansas City, of which Captain 
White is general manager, and he estimates that that 
office will have 175,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber 
to dispose of in 1901. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company shipped out a large 
amount of lumber from its various mills in October in 
spite of the car shortage. Mr. Long is well satisfied 
with the volume of business this month, which thus far 
will compare favorably with the demand for October, and 
he is of the opinion that prices, which now show consid- 
erable firmness, will be better maintained for the balance 
of the year than they have heretofore this season. The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company has recently advanced prices 
along with other leading yellow pine concerns. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
says that its list of October 1, which is a duplicate of the 
association list of July 18, is bringing in a good many 
orders, showing that prices are generally firmer than 
they were in October. He says the company’s mills 
have about six weeks’ run on hand and expects that 
the business on the books and what is in sight will 
keep the mills running up to the first of the year. 

Will A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, states that it is now having a better demand 
than for any previous time within the past six months, 
and that prices are more satisfactory than they have 
been this fall. 

J. A. McClanahan, who for a number of years has 
been representing the Long-Bell Lumber Company on 
the road, is now with the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, and will travel in his old territory. 

D. G. Saunders, who in addition to taking care of a 
large lumber trade is interested to quite an extent in 
oil in California, has returned to-day from a week’s 
trip to Bakersfield, that state, where the recent strikes 
have been made. He states that it is one of the richest 
fields in the world, and that the descriptions and pros- 

° —_— come far short of describing the possibilities of 
this field. 





THE DEMURRAGE PROBLEM. 


New OrzEANS, La., Nov. 12.—For the present at least 
the car service controversy is at an end. The joint com- 
mittee representing the exporters and consisting of 
members from the New Orleans Exporters’ Association, 
the Maritime Association and the Board of Trade met 
last Wednesday and after considerable discussion con- 
cluded to let matters drift along on the twenty-day 
basis. To this end and that the railroads might know 
an armistice had been declared, Chairman M. J. San- 
ders was instructed to write the chairman of the Louis- 
iana Car Service Association to the effect that the offer 
of twenty days’ free time had been received, and let it 
goat that. The chairman was not instructed to outline 
the future plans of the exporters. 

There was no trouble, however, in ascertaining the 
views of the business men who have been making the 
fight for thirty days’ free time. They are just as pos- 
itive to-day that their demand was a just one as they 
were the day they first voiced it. They have merely 
concluded to rest on their arms for a while and to give 
the twenty-day limit a full and fair trial. They are 
open to conviction if the limit work satisfactorily, but 
they have no idea that it will. They are of the opinion, 
however, that the season is not a fit one to prosecute the 
fight—the car shortage is too pronounced to permit con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads which are apt to 
tie up their rolling stock. The exporters and those who 
have been backing them feel that they are “up against 
it” for a time at least, but are willing to abide by the 
decision of tle executive committee of the car service 
association. 

The chances are that within the next ninety days the 
matter of demurrage will be brought before the Louis- 
iana State Railroad Commission, and to the members 
of the commission a full presentation of the facts will 
be made. The exporters are convinced of one thing as 
a result of the war they have waged, and that is-that the 
Tilinois Central is working on a broad policy and con- 
serving the interests of this port to the best of its ability. 

President Udolpho Wolfe, of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, has made public a statement since the action 
of the joint committee setting forth his views on the 
basis of settlement proposed by the railroads. Mr. Wolfe 
declares it to be his belief‘that the exporters are entitled 
to thirty days’ free time but he advises a cessation of 
hostilities until the twenty-day limit shall have been 
given a thorough trial. . 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 12.—Hon. Frank B. Williams, 
the big cypress man of Patterson who put up such a 
game fight against Robert Broussard, of the third dis- 
trict, for congress, is out of polities and glad of it. Mr. 
Williams gave the democratic candidate the fight of his 
life and the majority which was registered in Mr. Braus- 
sard’s favor was the smallest recorded for any con- 
gressional candidate in the state. 

The large planing mill of B. E. Brister & Co., at 
Brookhaven, Miss., was burned to the ground last week. 
Nine cars belonging to the Illinois Central railroad and 
loaded with lumber were also destroyed. The loss caused 
by the fire is estimated at between $30,000 and $40,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt with the least possible loss 
of time. 

George W. Decker, president of the Pond-Decker Lum- 
ber Company, of Newport, Ark., accompanied by Hon. 
Joseph M. Stayton, of the same town, an ex-member of 
the Arkansas legislature and now attorney for the 
Decker lumber interests, were guests at a local hotel 
last week. Mr. Decker is a large exporter of lumber 
through New Orleans, and came to look over conditions 
here. 

T. G. Atkinson and B. W. Jones, of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Company, Escanaba, Mich., were in New 
Orleans on business Friday. 

The Mechanics, Dealers and Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
according to current report, is in a good way to liquidate 
its affairs by the first of the year. President W. S. 
Delaney admitted that there was a possibility that liqui- 
dation would be forced upon the body. He is himself 
greatly opposed to it and so are all the other working 
members of the exchange. The exchange is the only 
organization of the kind in the United States owning 
its own home. It was never in a more prosperous con- 
dition, all of its bills and expenses being met promptly. 
The trouble seems to be that a large proportion of the 
stock has found its way into the hands of outsiders. 
The stock is paying no dividends—it was not meant to— 
and the outsiders are clamoring for some returns. The 
building owned by the exchange is worth more than 
the amount of stock outstanding. It would be unfor- 
tunate if liquidation should be rendered necessary by 
the outside stockholders and a strong fight will be made 
against such a step. 

An important era in the history of the lumber trade 
of this section was marked yesterday by the arrival of 
the new steel propeller’ McDougall with two steel barges 
in tow. The fleet is owned by the St. Louis Steel Barge 
Company, of which Henry 8. Potter, of St. Louis, is 
president. The barges are capable of carrying over 3,000 
tons of freight and on their return trips their cargoes 
will consist largely of lumber. Manufacturers believe 
that the inauguration of the line will be a good thing 
for the lumber interests and the feasibility of the 
scheme has been demonstrated by a successful trip. 
Already sufficient lumber to load two barges has devel- 


- oped. 


Secretary Simpson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Limited, who recently suffered a severe spell of typhoid 
fever, is still in Covington, La. It will probably be sev- 
eral weeks yet before he will be able to get back to his 
desk. 

The offices of J. D. Lacey & Co., in the Hennen build- 
ing, have been remodeled and the quarters of the com- 
pany are now among the handsomest in the city. 

Among the exports from Pensacola, Fla., last week 
were 9,317,491 feet of pitch pine, 24,986 oak staves and 
1,000 casks of turpentine. 

The district court at Alexandria has appointed §. 
R. Lee, of Pollock, receiver for the Boston Lumber Com- 
pany, of Selma, Grant parish, and an inventory of the 
property will be made as soon as possible. 

W. K. Knox, associate manager of Lucas E, Moore & 
Co. and secretary of the New Orleans Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, is back at his post for the season, after having 
spent his vacation in the east and then accompanying 
a brother, who is ill, to San Antonio. 

The Farnsworth Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss., 
has secured a contract from Wheatley Bros., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 2,000,000 feet of rift longleaf pine deck- 
ing for the United States battleships now in process of 
repair at Norfolk. : 

The Moss Point Lumber Company, Moss Point, Miss., 
is about to commence an era of renovation. Its plant 
will be thoroughly overhauled and new machinery put 
in wherever needed. : 

At Denny, Miss., a half interest in the business of the 
Mississippi Yellow Pine & Lumber Company has been 
surebassd by Roseberry & Spencer, of Mobile. 

H. H. Folk, of the Camp & Hinton Lumber Company, 
Lumberton, Miss., was in New Orleans on Saturday. 

The Southern Cypres 1 Company, Limited, reorganized 
under a new charter last-week. The new charter makes 
the company a selling agency exclusively. The style 
of the new concern, which will go into operation on 
December 1, will be the Southern Cypress Lumber Sell- 
ing Company. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WesTLAKE, La., Nov. 12.—Owing to a better supply of 
cars during the past week shipments of lumber from 
this point assumed a livelier gait. Labor, also, is more 
plentiful since cool weather has set in, and upon the 
whole the volume of business handled is satisfactory. 
Stocks, which a few weeks ago were a burden to the 
yard foremen, begin to show signs of depletion. and a 
few weeks more of the present rush will develop a 
decided shortage in some important items. 

The heaviest call for any stocks is from Texas yards. 
The demand is pretty general from all over the state. 
All standard sizes of stock are moving freely, with per- 
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haps an accentuated call for common boards, the supply 
of which is somewhat limited. Special orders, however, 
are not wanting, and “house bills,” to use a congressional 
term, are as plentiful as at any time last summer. But 
little business with the northwest is being done in dry 
stocks, although inquiries are more numerous of late, 
resulting in some cases in the booking of a car or two 
special stuff, The trade in the rice districts of Louisiana 
continues good, and is expected to show greater activity 
in a few weeks, by which time the crop will have been 
marketed. ae: : 

The saw mills are dropping somewhat behind in their 
work, and there is an accumulation of orders that in 
most cases would take from six to eight weeks to clear 
off without the addition of new business. Managers 
who contemplated extensive repairs this fall are forced 
to patch up things temporarily and continue sawing. 
Special and stock orders for sawn material of all kinds 
are plentiful. Railway shop stuff, while not as urgent 
as some months ago, is still in good demand. The export 
trade is good for all the stuff that the local mills care 
to tackle. This material is being shipped continuously 
as fast as sawed to Port Arthur, mostly in the shape of 
German primes. Some of the mills are also making 
extensive shipments of rough clears via the same port. 

Shingles are moving as rapidly as cars can be secured 
for loading, and the end of the supply for this season 
is in sight. The Grout mill has about finished cutting 
all the timber floated last spring, and the Jno. H. Poe 
Shingle Company is not much better off. : 

The new mill of the Hodge Fence Company is prac- 
tically finished and is running on full time. It is one 
of the neatest mills of its size in the longleaf belt, and 
is equipped with all the latest improvements known to 
saw mill operators. The work of building stack founda- 
tions, runways, docks, etc., is being pushed to comple- 
tion, and the owners will soon be able to handle orders 
for lumber in connection with their now extensively 
used make of wire picket fence. 

The lecture at the opera house in Lake Charles last 
Saturday evening by B. Arthur Johnson was well 
attended. The entertainment was of a very high class 
and was a decided treat to theater-goers. 

Election day was quiet here. None of the mills stopped 
sawing but all hands were given an opportunity to go 
to the polls without loss of time. A large majority 
of the business men here are satisfied with the results 
of the election, and the same may be said of a good 
portion of the workingmen. F, B. Williams, the repub- 
lican candidate for congress, though favored by the 
business element, was defeated. This was not unex- 
pected, as the democratic party organization has a grip 
of iron on the political machinery of this state. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


Beaumont, TEx., Nov. 12.—The condition of the Texas 
trade today is such that manufacturers, for various 
reasons, can not handle it. It is too voluminous. The 
lumber is wanted in too big a hurry. All the manufac- 
turers have more orders on their books now than they 
should have for the prompt handling of business. Facil- 
ities in the hands of the manufacturers for handling 
the business are too meager and inadequate. The car 
shortage is no better today as a whole than it was a 
month ago. Railroads claim that cars are in better 
supply, but if such be the case it is true with reference 
to other lines of industry; the improvement alleged has 
not as yet appeared in the territory of the lumber 
manufacturer. It is a very hard matter to get men to 
work at the mills. The high prices paid for cotton 
picking have taken many of the regular mill hands 
into other channels. There are also in east Texas two 
or three great railway construction enterprises that 
absorb men as fast as they can‘get them, and in instances 
mills and planers for short periods have had to close 
down on account of not having sufficient labor to operate. 
Another cause of delay in the shipment of lumber is 
directly traceable to the dealers themselves. They have 
waited until the very last minute before putting in their 
orders. If dealers had placed their orders with the usual 
margin of time for shipment allowed there would not 
be so much trouble, as most of the material would have 
moved out somewhere near schedule time. 

Orders from Texas dealers. are plentiful for all classes 
of stock, and they seem to be in a hurry for every 
item. Dimension in particular is being ordered freely 
by all. The demand for siding, flooring and ceiling is 
active, particularly in the grade of B and better. One 
reason for such a demand is that the cotton crop of 
the state is realizing much better in volume than at 
first was anticipated. It is now freely predicted that 
there will be a 3,000.000-bale crop, despite the ravages 
wrought by the storms and floods in the early part of 
the season. The crop has also commanded high prices 
during the whole season. The farmers naturally are 
buyers to a much greater extent than was anticipated by 
any of the dealers. 

There is also a splendid trade from southern Louisi- 
ana points. The rice crop is vying with cotton in making 
the farmers feel happy and is bringing high prices. All 
the towns between Lake Charles and Lafayette are using 
lumber in large quantities. There is an especially good 
demand for material with which to construct rice ware- 
— and a good many such bills have recently been 
sold, 

The timber’ business has been very good during the 
month. The railroads are the principal consumers of 
stock. There is a good demand for stringers, caps and 
sway braces and all the longleaf mills in Texas and 
Louisiana have all of this business, and more, than they 
can handle. They could not handle it all if they could 
procure the necessary equipment. The same is true of 
ties; railroads are absorbing a lot of this stock, especi- 
ally in Texas and Indian Territory, 


The principal export business being done is that 
transacted with Mexico, which is taking large quantities 
of all classes of material, especially ties and railroad 
timber. A large portion of it is being shipped by water 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz. The dealers are also using 
a lot of stock at different interior points. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson delivered the first of his 
series of lectures here last Thursday night. The enter- 
tainment was well attended. The people of Beaumont 
were pleased with the show, which is entirely unlike any- 
thing else that has ever been here. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAITIA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 13.—Current conditions are 
gratifying, though there has been no recent betterment 
in prices or volume of business. There is, however, a 
good demand from retailers and railroads, recent orders 
from Gadsden and Anniston for material for 550 cars 
being an encouraging factor. 

Fontaine McCullam, local manager of the Sample 
Lumber Company, with mill at Hollins, says that the 
mill is moving practically all that it cuts at remuner- 
ative prices. The mill will shut down for three weeks 
during December, when Mr. McCullam thinks that the 
market will so far advance as to make demand at better 
prices for all the mill can cut. 

George S. Mooar, local manager for the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio, had a letter 
recently from Mr. Jenks characterizing last month as 
the best of any since the company entered this field. Mr. 
Jenks was especially pleased with his recent southern 
trip. 

The Lathrop Lumber Company is doing a nice business. 
David Fellows, assistant to his father, the manager, says 
that the company’s trade is good at satisfactory prices. 
The business of this company is largely local and 
suburban, and it has taken good advantage of the cur- 
rent building boom. 

By the recent resurrection of an old land order it is 
discovered that a portion of the state claimed by Florida 
belongs to Alabama, which involves the latter state’s 
possession of 200,000 acres of fine timber lands. 

The mills at Laurel, Miss, are busy. Eastman, Gard- 
iner & Co.’s thirty-acre plant is being run night and day. 
It employs 1,200 men and has an annual capacity of 
60,000,000 feet. The Kingston Lumber Company, of 
35,000,000 feet capacity, has just made extensive improve- 
ments to its plant and is running day and night shifts. 
This company is building a standard gage road to extend 
fifteen miles in the direction of Bay Springs, Jasper 
county, and eventually to connect with the Alabama & 
Vicksburg between Meridian and Jackson. The mills of 
the Laurel Lumber Company cut hardwoods to the 
extent of 20,000,000 feet a year. Improvements that cost 
$10,000 have just been made at this plant. 

The Henderson Lumber Company has been organized 
at Andalusia with capital stock of $100,000 by J. D. 
Henderson, president; John M. Garrett, secretary and 
treasurer; George H. Flowers, general manager, and L. 
M. Bashinsky, of Troy. Mills will be located on the 
Alabama & Florida railroad, six miles east of Anda- 
lusia and near Sanford, in Covington county, where the 
company owns a big tract of land. Next to the Horse- 
shoe Lumber Company, the Henderson plant will be the 
largest in Covington county. 

Eastern lumbermen have been buying extensively of 
hardwood lumber in Butler county, in the vicinity of Gar- 
land, and it is said will erect a big mill on their pur- 
chase. W. C. Bennett says they intend to erect mills 
and export their cut. 





MATTERS AT FMOBILE. 


Mose, ALA., Nov. 12.—The market is showing de- 
cided improvement and inquiries from the other side 
come in with each mail. This demand, however, seems 
to be for special bills in both lumber and timber, while 
kiln dried saps bid fair to be in great demand this 
season. A recent inquiry in this market called for 
material that is Sall sap’—“We want no heart in 
these grades and i you can fill our schedule” the let- 
ter read, “we can induce our customers to advance. the 
peed last paid.” It is a notable fact that dry, 

right yellow pine boards are attracting attention in 
the United Kingdom and the continent and the demand 
this season will, it is believed, be larger than last. 

The winter fleet has just begun to appear at our 
wharves and we now have ten steamers, one ship, 
sixteen barques and five schooners in port. The weekly 
exports are feeling the effect of this increase and last 
week we exported 3,182,685 feet of lumber, 69,479 cubic 
feet of hewn timber; 229,434 cubic feet of sawn tim- 
ber; 27,169 cubic feet of oak; 8,904 cubie feet of pop- 
lar; 5,376 cubic feet of walnut; 152,000 shingles; 5,263 
crossties; 58,150 pickets; 13,826 staves and some piling. 

The exports from Moss Point, Miss., for the past 
week amounted to 1,704,900 feet of lumber, which con- 
stituted two cargoes, one for Rio and the other to 
Santiago, Cuba. 

The sawn timber market is quiet and few sales are 
being made at market quotations of 13 cents. The 
effort now being made by the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to reduce the output is meeting with much 
encouragement and the mills throughout the entire gulf 
coast are making little timber. ‘The effect of this will 
be felt in values in the next thirty to sixty days, and 
it is believed that prices will advance in consequence. 

A matter of vital importance to the shipping industry 
of Mobile is the selection of a collector of the port to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Gen. Burke. EF. H. 
Hubbard, of Hubbard Bros., has been mentioned as 
an eminently suitable man for the position and should 


he decide to enter the lists he will undoubtedly con- 
trol all of the local support. Mr. Hubbard is one of 


the most successful mill men in the yellow pine coun- 
try and is well versed in the shipping business. 

The annual report of the Ferry Pass (Fla.) timber 
inspectors’ association shows that during the year 
it handled 500,000 pieces of sawn timber, and that 
the stock on hand was 63,000 pieces November 1. 

Pensacola’s exports for the past week amounted to 
4,651,148 feet of lumber and timber. 





THE GULF COAST LUMBERMEN’S MEETING. 


Mosite, ALa., Nov. 9.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held on 
Wednesday of this week at the Battle House, beginning 
at 2 p. m., with the following mill men present: 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile. 

E. H. Hubbard, Hubbard Bros., Mobile. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Company, Mobile. 

T. R. Miller, Cedar Creek Mill Company, Brewton. 

J. T. McGowan and D. W. Blacksher, Blacksher Lumber 
Company, Mobile. 

Robert Lyons, Lyons & Swift, Bonescour, Ala. 

William Louiselle, Bear Creek Mill Company, Repton, Ala. 

J. D. Hand, Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, Ala. 

H. H. Patterson, W. M. Carne Co., Atmore, Ala. 

Ben Davis, M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

N. D. McClure, McClure & Grenameyer, Dyas, Ala. 

8S. D. Cochrane, Hawthorne, Ala. 

J. T. McKeon, Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile. 

J. A. Carney, Carney Lumber Company, Carney, Ala. 

a 8S. Moore, Horse Shoe Lumber Company, River Falls, 
a. 


The visitors present included A. D. Munro, of Munro, 
Brice & Co., Liverpool, England, and Charles H. Adams, 
of Grand Haven, Mich. 

The meeting was called to order by Capt. J. W. Black, 
chairman, with W. J. Kilduff, secretary. Capt. Black 
stated that the main topic for discussion was the sawn 
timber market. T. R. Miller observed that the present 
is an off season for timber, owing to the usual lack of 
tonnage at this time. J. T. McGowan said that the 
going price on actual sales is based on 13 cents and that 
Mobile stocks at present aggregated about 100,000 
pieces. J. D. Hand stated that his concern had no 
offers for over 13 cents but that it would hold its timber 
rather than sell at that price. He added that domestic 
trade is picking up and that his mill would turn on to 
that trade rather than cut prices. Robert Lyons advyo- 
cated the fixing of a price on timber to which all should 
agree to adhere. To this Capt. Black replied that it 
would be well to make a price for the next thirty or 
sixty days. Concerning German prime he stated that 
the association had succeeded in advancing it from $14 
to over $20 a thousand feet. H. H. Patterson observed 
that after all it was a matter of supply and demand 
and that with 300,000 pieces of timber in Mobile and 
Pensacola and the mills running at full capacity it would 
be difficult to maintain an arbitrary price unless the 
supply could be adjusted to the current demand. Wil- 
liam Louiselle agreed with Mr. Lyons that unless a 
positive effort were made to hold prices nothing could 
be accomplished. 

The question of supply and demand excited a spir- 
ited discussion which was participated in by nearly 
all present. Mr. Munro, of Liverpool, said that last 
year was started with bare stocks on both sides but 
that this year there were fair and ample stocks and 
that a reduction of production was, in his opinion, the 
only feasible plan of maintaining values. Messrs. E. H. 
Hubbard, Patterson, Davis and Miller all spoke in favor 
of reducing production rather than of setting an arbi- 
trary price. 

It was moved by Mr. Hubbard and seconded by Mr. 
Patterson that all the mills be notified that the produc- 
tion of sawn timber should be curtailed as much as pos- 
sible for the next sixty days. This was carried unani- 
mously. The secretary was instructed to send out let- 
ters to all mill men on the gulf coast, advising them of 
the action taken at this meeting, when the meeting 
adjourned until the first Wednesday in December, a 
the same hour and place. : 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Nov. 12.—The car famine still con- 
tinues a —_— source of complaint locally and through- 
out all this section and relief is not yet in sight. 

There is a large fleet of coastwise and foreign ship- 
ping in port, but tonnage is yet too slow. Freights 
are firm on a basis of $5.35 to $5.50 to New York. 
Among charters recently made were the schooner A. R. 
Keene, 315 tons, to West Indies, $8, with option of 
Barbadoes at $8.50; schooner Kate B. Ogden, 594 tons, 
New York, lumber, $5.50; schooner Carrie A. Norton, 
467 tons, Norwich, private terms. 

The Plant system of railroads has been granted per- 
mission by the city council to erect large sheds on 
its recently improved wharf front. The new build 
ings will be adapted for Jumber, cotton, phosphates, 
naval stores etc. and will add valuable termina! facili- 
ties to Brunswick’s shipping capacity. 

The charter for the Frusiwiek & Birmingham road 
ealls for early beginning of practical work, probably 
early in December. The road has been granted fran- 
chises worth nearly $500,000. Co-operation has been 
given throughout the whole territory that it will tra- 
verse, 





The third semi-annual meeting of the Southern Indus- 
trial Convention will be held at New Orleans, la, 
beginning December 4 and continuing five days. Among 
other things the Nicaragua canal will be considered an 
the general object of the convention is a discussion of 
everything entering into the industrial life of the south, 


_ including of course its large lumber activities. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes later to publish informa 
tion as to the speakers and the subjects relating to lum 
r, 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION. 


W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, has called a 
meeting of the officers, directors and committees of 
that body to meet in Chicago on Friday next, Novem- 
ber 23, at 10 o’clock a. m., at the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, 215 Dearborn street. Members of 
the association are also urgently invited to be pres- 
ent, as well as all hardwood lumbermen who are not 
members, but who are invited to come and participate 
in the proceedings. 3 

It was decided at the meeting recently held in Cin- 
cimati to dispense with the semi-annual meeting this 
year, but a gathering of the officers, directors and com- 
mittees was deemed essential at this time in order to 
keep the work of the association well in hand. The 
officers and committees are doing excellent work for 
the better organization of the hardwood trade and need 
the encouragement of every hardwood lumberman. 
Reports will be made upon the progress of the national 
inspection system and other business that will come 
before the meeting will be of interest to all. 


—“ 


TIMBER SUPPLY FOR VEHICLES. 


Public interest in the question of timber supply shows 
itself in many ways. There is a prevailing impression 
that the forests of the United States are almost 
exhausted and that a timber famine is imminent. 
Undoubtedly there is need for economy and yet one 
of the leading authorities in this country says that if 
reasonable economy were practiced from now on and 
precautions taken to prevent so heavy a loss by fire, the 
timber supply of the country would on the present basis 
be sufficient to meet its requirements in perpetuity. 

It seems that the Carriage Builders’ National Asso- 
ciation has given some attention to this subject and 
appointed a committee on timber supply. That commit- 
tee met with the usual difficulty of a lack of any com- 
plete and accurate statistics, but came to a sensible con- 
clusion expressed in a recent report. There is a face- 
tious tone in part of it which would imply that in the 
opinion of the committee a good deal of the talk about 
impending disaster is absurd; but the report speaks for 
itself, as follows: 





Your committee on timber supply has found it very diffi- 
cult to get thorough and reliable information upon the 
subject, but has obtained facts enough to assure you that 
there is no immediate danger of our forests failing to sup- 
ply our wants, or any good reason why the price of timber 
should advance, except solely (unless it be second growth 
ash suitable for coach poles) as all lumber becomes more 
and more difficult and costly to get from the forests to mar- 
ket, as we recede from the lines of transportation wHich are 
constructed, or build railroads for the special purpose of 
hauling lumber, as is now frequently done in the south. 

The market today has not fully recovered from the abnor- 
mal condition into which it was thrown two years ago by 
the sudden and great demand for all kinds of timber, when 
the yards and mills were nearly empty, but it is fast reach- 
ing a normal condition again, as the supply of lumber in 
the market is now abundant, but the price is still higher 
than it should be. 

If we take a broad view of the subject and see and realize 
the enormous amount of timber that is being used every 
day for different purposes, we are surprised that our for- 
ests are not exhausted in a single year; but the fact remains 
that fifteen years ago —_ in the south were girding acres 
of trees to kill them and get them out of the pb My 
forest land on which the ax was never used was selling for 

an acre. And the same condition exists there today. 
Canada, also, has a large area of forest land which doubtless 
will be available for us should we need it. And the fact 
that a very large part of New England is going back into 
forest again, and the still more important fact that iron 
is fast taking the place of wood in the construction of build- 
ings, bridges, fences and in a thousand other ways, even in 
the construction of carriages (for buggies may be found 
in our exhibition hall today that scarcely have wood enough 
in their construction to make a box of matches). 

And, again, if in the coming century we make as much 
Progress in transportation as we have im the century just 
closing, aerial navigation must be accomplished, and man- 
ind in roaming through the universe may find a better 
Place for their habitation and want nothing more of this 
earth or anything that is upon it. 

And even our descendants a few generations hence may 
only visit this planet occasionally out of curiosity on account 
of its having once been the home of their ancestors—so why 
worry about the future supply of carriage timber? 





MEMPHIS THE HARDWOOD CITY. 


Civie and local pride are important elements in the 
development of any market—at least until it comes to 
be of the first class in population, when the individual 
or any single industry is lost sight of in the mass. 

veral times in this department we have spoken of 
the claims and aspirations of various lumber mar- 
kets. There came to us recertly a copy of the lead- 
ing daily newspaper of Memphis, Tenn., containing an 
article on the growth and present standing of that 
city as a center of lumber manufacture and trade. 

€ statistics given purport to be approximations derived 

Tom the census returns amd so, while perhaps not 
fxact in all respects, may be depended upon as reflect- 
ing the conditions June 1 of this year. According to 

18 statement, in the city of Memphis there are seven- 

1 saw mills, eight planing mills, five cooperage com- 


panies, four export stave manufacturers, six domestic 
stave making concerms, four box factories, twenty-eight 
wholesale lumber yards, twelve retail lumber yards. 

It is stated that the gross annual business repre- 
sented by the lumber trade of Memphis amounts to 
$8,900,832, that the capital invested is $4,587,800, and 
the capital invested in plants is $2,118,375. The total 
number of feet handled annually is 423,230,000 while 
the local consumption is 64,100,000 feet. The number 
of hands employed is 8,300, to whom is paid amnually 
in wages $2,469,360. The number of cars handled 
annually is 45,754,000 and the average price of the 
lumber manufactured in and handled through the Mem- 
phis market is $28.77 a thousand feet. 

The lumber shipments of Memphis are very largely, 
if not entirely, hardwoods, The local consumptior on 
the other hand is to a considerable extent pine used in 
building. Assuming that something like 50,000,000 feet 
of pine lumber is handled, it would indicate a hard- 
wood trade for Memphis approximating 375,000,000 feet 
annually, which puts it among the leading hardwood 
markets of the country, if it be mot first as its citi- 
zens fondly claim. There are a number of markets 
that handle or consume more hardwoods than does 
Memphis; but perhaps these glowing claims may be 
allowed to the extent of admitting that probably Mem- 
phis is the largest primary hardwood market in the 
United States or the world. Other markets buy and 
sell lumber; Memphis more largely produces and sells. 

There is no apparent reason for doubting the figures 
above set forth, but it is unnecessary to make claim 
of being the greatest lumber market in the country. 
For example, the following claim is somewhat over- 
drawn: “Heretofore Memphis has only claimed to be 
the largest hardwood market in the world, but it is 
almost certain that, according to the federal census for 
1900, Memphis will be shown first among the lumber 
markets of the world.” 

Minneapolis cut in 1899 about 600,000,000 feet; New 
York and Chicago each handled more than three times 
as much. 





THE CUMB: RLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 14.—The local lumber market 
has already felt the result of the tonic of the election 
result. The past week has witnessed more demand and 
activity than for some time. It is thought plain red and 
white oak will advance. A prominent dealer said he 
thought while there would be no boom that conditions 
were never better for profitable business. In Nashville 
considerable new building will be shortly under way. 
Over $100,000 worth of building permits have been issued 
in the past ten days. Building Inspector W. R. Miller 
predicts Nashville will go ahead of any southern city in 
extent of building in the next six months. 

T. P. Ayres, of this city, has sold a tract of 5,000 acres 
in Perry county to M. C. McCorkle & Sons, of Big Stone 
Gap, Va. The tract is heavily timbered with poplar, 
white oak and chestnut. The purchasers will put in a 
band mill on the property and will probably put in a 
tram road to the Centreville branch of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad. 

The Indiana Lumber Company and the Prewitt & 
Spurr Manufacturing Company have completed their 
shipments of 750,000 feet of poplar and white oak to 
the National Furniture Company of Atlanta. R. A. 
Burnett, manager of the lumber department of this con- 
cern, was in the city shortly looking after these big 
shipments and prospecting for other purchases. He said 
conditions for the furniture business in the south were 
never better. His firm, he said, had orders for several 
months ahead. 

Bennett Bynum, of Gleason, purchased another stave 
mill and timber property near the state line. He says 
business is good and that he has been running double 
time for some weeks. 

Mrs. Harry Parker, of Tullahoma, is having a fine 
two-story band mill built at Sewanee for the purpose of 
sawing the timber on the university lands. This timber 
has been pronounced by Dr. Schenck, one of the govern- 
ment foresters, as of a very fine quality and he thinks 
it should bring a large sum to the university. Mrs. 
Parker’s mill will cut 20,000 feet of lumber a day. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSE. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Nov. 13.—As a rule local tim- 
bermen report business quiet. On account of the slump 
in prices those who can hold their stock are not mak- 
ing much effort to dispose of it:at present. Neverthe- 
less a great deal of timber has been shipped from points 
in this county recently. 

J. H. Null, representing Heath, Witbeck & Co., of 
Chicago, was here a few days ago, receiving a large pur- 
chase of oak which his firm has made. 

A. E. Gillett, of Gillett Bros., formerly of this place 
but now of Prescott, Ark., was here last week. He 
reports that Gillett Bros. are handling large quantities 
of wagon stock, hickory and quartered oak. 

A new lumber enterprise has been established here. 
P. C. Hickle & Co., of Indiana, are erecting a saw mill 
near the depot and will cut hickory principally, but 
will also handle oak. They will begin operations about 
the first of the month. 

E. D. Mathews, who represents the Thompson & Bon- 
nell Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports a 
brisk business. 

G. E. Hildebrandt, who operates a large stave mill here 
for Chess, Wyman’& Co., Louisville, Ky., reports he has 
finished a tract of 13,012 acres on which he has operated 
since August 1. He is contemplating a move but has not 
decided where. 

O. G. Fitzgerald & Son, of Shepp, Tenn., have been 


shipping a large cut of oak to Chicago and buggy and 
wagon stock hickory to Boston. Mr. Fitzgerald says 
they have cut everything on the tract which they have 
been operating on except 2,000,000 feet of gum. 

Burns & Covington, whose spoke factory has been shut 
down for some time, have resumed operations on a larger 
scale. Additional machinery has been installed and a 
larger force of hands employed and they now operate 
regularly. 

Brownsville is the best opening in the state for a car- 
riage and wagon factory. Thousands of dollars are spent 
here annually for vehicles and millions of feet of timber 
are cut into buggy and wagon stock and shipped from 
here for manufacture. There is no reason why, with 
the proximity of abundant timber and other resources, 
an enterprise of this kind should not thrive in Browns- 
ville. 





AN OPTIMISTIC OUTLOCK, 


HickMAN, Ky., Nov. 9.—Stocks in this vicinity will 
exceed those of last year by 30 percent, both green and 
dry. There has not been much activity among buyers 
for the past four months. Prices are lower than last 
year at this time. We don’t look for any increase in 
lumber business soon. While business has been rather 
close yet none of our manufacturers has as yet shut 
down, and since election we look for our business to 
revive and next year to be the best year for the hard- 
wood lumber producer ever yet known. Ben G. HAte. 





STOCKS AND INQUIRY LIGHT. 


JAMESTOWN, INp., Nov. 3.—Mills in this section have 
considerable dry stock on hand, but nothing like what 
it was one year ago. There is mot much activity among 
the buyers and inquiry seems to be mostly for poplar 
and walnut. I do not look for much trade this win- 
ter, but think the trade will open up fairly good in 
the early spring. E. R. Ricnmonp. 





“_ 


INSPECTUR FOR INDIANA. 


The president of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, S. Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, who is 
also actively interested in the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, requests all members of the association 
in Indiana to express to him their preferences of the 
man for the position of deputy inspector for the state 
of Indiana to be appointed by M. M. Wall, surveyor gen- 
eral of the National association, and also as to the 
most suitable location for an office. This matter has 
been referred by Surveyor General Wall to Mr. Burk- 
holder and the latter wishes in this way to consult the 
trade of the state. He requests prompt replies in order 
that his conclusion may be reached before the National 
association meets in Chicago on November 23, 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The American Cooperage Company, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently consigned two carloads of elm barrel 
hoops to Lowell M. Palmer, of Liverpool, England. 

William Wilms, of Mexico, was a recent visitor to the 
Memphis (Tenr.) market. ‘he object of his visit was to 
arrange for the importation of American hardwoods 
into Mexico for purposes where valuable native woods 
have hitherto been employed. ‘lhe present condition 
of the mahogany trade is such that it is altogether more 
economical to export it and reimport hardwoods for 
domestic building purposes, 


The Burford Lumber Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has purchased 27,750 acres of timber and coal lands in 
Grundy and Coffee counties, in middle Tennessee, where 
several mills will shortly be erected for the manufacture 
of poplar, ash, white and red oak, hickory and chest- 
nut. The company hopes to interest manufacturers of 
butter tubs and slack barrel hoops who use the varieties 
mentioned in their different lines. 








TROUBLE. 





Faiiure of T. J Christian. 


Thomas J. Christian the well known hardwood dealer 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Harty E, Christian, of June- 
tion City, Ky., at which point they were operating as 
Christian Bros., were declared bankrupt in the district 
court of the United States at Indianapolis on November 
12. The amount of assets given was $93,619.80, and 
liabilities $128,875.87. A meeting of the creditors has 
been called by Albert Rabb, referee in bankruptcy, to be 
held on Saturday, November 24, at 9 o’clock a. m. at 
room 511 Indiana Trust building, Indianapolis, at which 
time the creditors may attend, prove their claims, 
appoint a trustee, examine the bankrupts and transact 
such other business as may come before the meeting. 





The Texas Southeastern Railroad Company was re- 
cently incorporated to run from Diboll, Tex., on the 
Houston East & West Texas railway, to Lindsay, in 
Angelina county, Tex., a distance of fifteen miles. The 
road at present extends from Diboll to Biloxi Junction 
on the Texas & Louisiana railway, the tracks of which 
are used into Lufkin, two and a half miles, giving an 
outlet with the St. Louis Southwestern railway. There 
are now about twenty miles in operation, including side- 
tracks and switches. The country traversed is a rich 
yellow pine territory, including a great quantity of oak 
suitable for tie timber. The railroad is identified with 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company of Texarkana, Ark., 
as will be seen by the following list of officers: Presi- 
dent, T. L. L. Temple; vice president and general mana- 
ger, C. M. MeWilliams; secretary and treasurer, Watson 

alker. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





North Washington Manufacturing Interests—the Shingle Mills of Ballard and Snohomish 
—A Typical Coast Plant at ricflurray—Freight Readjustments 
for the Far Northwest. 





At Everett and Its Suburbs. 

In lumber and sash and door circles in the old north- 
west, Rudolph Weidauer is pretty well known, through 
his association for years with the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company and later with the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany of Merrill, Wis. Mr. Weidauer went to Everett, 
Wash., last spring to look around and, if he liked the 
place, to locate and grow up with the country. The 
latter he is now doing, evidently being suited with the 
location. There are other Wisconsin valley lumbermen 
there. Mr. Quinn, a former Merrill logger, is located 
at Kverett, as also are Thayer & Norway, a timberland 
firm made up of Merrill and Wausau men. Mr. Mc- 
Crossen, an old Wausau lumberman, spends most of his 
time at Everett, where he owns considerable city prop- 
erty, and in company with Walt Alexander and Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Wausau, and H. H. Foster and his 
father, KE. A. Foster, of Merrill, is a large owner of 
timber in northern Washington. 

Mr. Weidauer is engaged in wholesaling western lum- 
ber and shingles and at the same time is keeping his 
eyes open for opportunities to go into something in the 
manutacturing line. ; 

Pendleton & Gilkey, the well known Janesville, Wis., 
white cedar producers, are extensively engaged in log- 
ging operations at Everett. Frank Pendleton went out 
to Kverett over a year ago, where he has since resided 
in charge of the western operations. Associated with 
Messrs. Pendleton & Gilkey is James Fifield, the retail 
lumber dealer of Janesville. ‘They have a camp near 
Everett and their logs are banked on the sound. ‘They 
are also heavily interested in city property at Everett, 
believing it to be a “city of destiny.” Mr. Pendleton’s 
father and several brothers are also at Everett. In fact, 
one is continually running across Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota lumbermen at Everett. 


North of Everett. 

On the coast line of the Great Northern north of 
Everett there are many shingle mills—at Marysville 
the Marysville Shingie Company; F. W. Harrington 
and I. C, Iverson operate it. At Stanwood H. T. Bredes 
& Co., consisting of H. T. Bredes, A. T. Thompson and 
E. 8S. Bower, all formerly from Lincoln, Kan., run a 
single block shingle mill. The members of this com- 
pany are enterprising men and are doing a nice busi- 
ness, selling jobbers largely. Church & Manley have a 
shingle mill near Stanwood as also has John Hals. 
Howard Bros. have a small saw mill at Stanwood which 
supplies the local trade, there being quite a demand 
for jumber from farmers in that vicinity. 

At Cederhome is the plant of the Cederhome Lumber 
Company. At Mount Vernon Reed & Million had a 
shingle mill which was destroyed by fire last August. 
George W. Reed, of this concern, is a very popular !um- 
berman, having been Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for Wash- 
ington the past year. 

Ballard and Its Mills. 

Ballard is a lumber and shingle manufacturing suburb 
of Seattle. It is outside of the city limits of Seattle 
and is reached by an electric car line. There are several 
large saw mills at Ballard and a number of shingle 
mills. Among the large saw mills are those of the 
Stimson Mill Company and the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company. 

The last named concern manufactures cedar lumber 
and specialties such as siding, cedar porch columns ete, 
In the cedar lumber business it has built up a repu- 
tation that extends from ocean to ocean. A. F. McKwan, 
the president and manager of this concern, as well 
as his brother, W. H. Mckwan, secretary and treasurer, 
are former Michigan lumbermen. A. F. McEwan has 
been in the west for the past ten years and through 
his management the company has extended its busi- 
ness materially. Its business is almost exclusively by 
rail to the east. ‘The mill is equipped with a single 
circular and a Mershon band resaw, a 10-block, double 
block and a hand shingle machine. About 10,000,000 
feet of cedar lumber is manufactured annually and 
85,000,000 shingles. ‘The company is represented in Bos- 
ton by A. E. Lane and in Minneapolis by I. F. Swart- 
hout. A. F. McEwan thoroughly understands the manu- 
facture of cedar; he has made a specialty of it and 
knows how cedar should be sawed and how it should 
be marketed. He makes occasional trips to the trade 
in the east. 

The Stimson [iill Company. 

The Stimson Mill Gompany ranks with the largest 
manufacturers of western lumber. and the plant at Bal- 
lard turns out nearly 50,000,000 feet of lumber a year 
besides a large quantity of white cedar shingles. At 
its docks the vessels load for Hawaiian islands, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the orient. By rail its lumber 
and shingles go to all points in the east. It has a large 
yard at Los Angeles, Cal., and ships a.great deal of 
lumber to other. coastwise points. The plant at Bal- 
lard is looked after by, the two brothers, Charles B. 
and Fred Stimson, while another brother manages the 
California end of the business. The Stimsons learned 
the lumber business with their father, now deceased, at 
Bay City, Mich., in the early days of white pine lum- 
ber, and when they went to the west coast years.ago 
they were well qualified to. take up the manufacture 
of lumber in the then new country. 


The Kellogg Mill Company. 

There are a number of exclusive shingle concerns at 
Ballard. Among the more prominent may be mentioned 
the Kellogg Mill Company, consisting of David lL. 
Kellogg and Fred P. Kellogg, brothers. David E. Kel- 
logg manages the business, his brother having spent the 
past year at Cape Nome engaged in a lighterage scheme 
with Mr. McLaughlin, who operated a shingle mill at 
Ballard. The mill of the Kellogg Mill Company is 
equipped with a double block and hand machine and 
cuts on an average 160,000 shingles a day, although as 
much as 220,000 have been turned out in one day. 
T. J. King, formerly from Menomonie and Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., has charge of the office work and sales depart- 
ment. The Kellogg boys went from Winthrop Harbor, 
Ill., to Ballard in 1894 and were associated with J. 
M. Donahue until two years ago, when they bought Mr. 
Donahue’s interest in the plant. The Kellogg Mill Com- 
pany ships its shingles all over the east and prides 
itself on making a good quality of shingles and sell- 
ing direct to the trade. 

The West Coast Manufacturing Company has a shingle 
mill at Ballard the output of which is handled by the 
H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of Winona, Minn. The 
output of the Sobey & McLaughlin shingle mill is 
handled by the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis. 

Snohomish a Shingle Center. 


Snohomish county, of which Everett is the county 
seat, is one of the largest shingle producing counties in 
the state. Small shingle mills are scattered all through 
the county and there is quite a bunch of them at Sno- 
homish, ten miles up the river of that name from Ever- 
ett, whither one can go several times a day on the lively 
little steamboat which makes regular trips between 
the two points. U. K. Loose is the leading shingle 
wholesaler of Snohomish. He is the purchasing agent for 
that section of the state for the Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, and besides operates an electric light 
p:ant at Snohomish and does a general insurance and 
banking business. Every man, woman and child in 
that vicinity knows U. K. Loose. He went west from 
Toledo, Ohio, ten years ago, and has built up a fine busi- 
ness. He is pretty much of an amateur photographer. 
On a recent trip to Alaska he secured some fine photos 
of northern scenery. He has taken a number of pic- 
tures about Snohomish of big trees and forest curiosities 
with W. I. Ewart, of St. Paul, S. H. Bowman, of Min- 
neapolis, and Andy Brown, of Rhinelander, Wis., form- 
ing a background for a number of them. Mr. Loose is 
well posted on the lumber and shingle business of that 
part of the state, and anyone looking for information 
can find it no more readily than by consulting him. 

The Snohomish Shingle Company makes 200,000 shin- 
gles daily with a Challoner 10-block machine. C. H. Ev- 
ans is manager and president of this company and is a 
very bright shingle-man. Other mills at Snohomish 
are those of the Cascade Shingle Company, Miracle & 
Heath, Kanney & Sons, Turner & Sparks and U. S. Buck. 
McLaughlin Bros. have a shingle mill at Snohomish in 
which 8. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis, is largely inter- 
ested. Morgan Bros, also have a saw mill near the city. 


The Atlas Lumber Company. 


At McMurray, six miles south of Big Lake on the 
Seattle & International, is where the plant of the Atlas 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, is located. One gets a 





CHARLES E. PATTEN, OF M’MURRAY, WASH. 


nice view of the mill and Lake McMurray from the 
Seattle & International train which passes close to the 
plant. The mill is very. picturesquely located in the 
midst of the timber and on the soak of the pretty little 


lake. The mills saws 20,000,000 feet of lumber annu- 
ally and over 60,000,000 shingles. In addition to the 
output of this plant the Atlas Lumber Company buys 
both lumber and shingles more or less on the market 
to supply its large and growing demand. 

Charles E, Patten, manager of the Atlas Lumber Com- 
pany, is one of the brightest young lumbermen on the 
Pacifie coast. He is an eastern man, having spent his 
boyhood days in Minnesota, at Le Sueur, where he was 
born thirty-five years ago. He went to Washington first 
in 1884, and after spending two years in the Pacific 
northwest returned to Minnesota and became a druggist, 
but not outgrowing his fondness for the west sold out 
his business at Le Sueur in 1889 and located in Seattle. 
He was for a time engaged in the real estate and loan 
business and in 1882 engaged in the lumber business 
with A. B. Graham, a wealthy flour manufacturer and 
capitalist of Seattle, and this was the beginning of the 
present extensive business which Mr. Patten and his 
associates carry on. The firm was then known as Gra- 
ham & Patten. In 1894 the present plant at McMurray 
was purchased and the Atlas Lumber Company incor- 
porated, and into this concern later on was merged the 
business of Graham & Patten also. Mr. Patten has inter- 
ests outside of the lumber business in mining and other 
property at Cape Nome and at other points in Alaska, 





and is also president of the Skagit Logging Company, a 
Washington corporation that does a logging business. 

Mr. Patten has always taken a great interest in asso- 
ciation and all matters tending to benefit the condition of 
the lumber trade of the Pacific northwest and has always 
been a hard worker in this direction. Through his efforts 
and of those who have associated with him in this work 
much has been gained to the lumbermen of Washing- 
ton in the way of lower freight rates, better prices ete. 

In the east the Atlas Lumber Company is represented 
by D. H. McMullen, who makes his headquarters in Min- 
neapolis and covers Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and the Montana trade. The main offices of the Atlas 
Lumber Company are in Seattle. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, Wasu., Nov. 10.—The H. C. Boleom Lumber 
Company, of Winona, Minn., is operating the McKee 
shingle mill at Sumas, having taken charge since the 
financial difficulties of the former ‘proprietor. 

J. M. Donoghue, formerly of Donoghue & Robinson, 
whose shingle mill at Seattle burned last spring, has 
just returned from Cape Nome. whither he went to buy 
machinery. Many prospectors and others took north 
machinery for which it was found there was no use or 
that it was not suitable for the purpose intended, and 
it is said the beach was lined with valuable engines, 
boilers, pumps and other machinery. The owners were 
glad to dispose of it at a sacrifice and Mr. Donoghue 
made a business of collecting such material which he 
shipped back to Seattle. 

John Campbell, of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
has surprised his friends by returning to Port Blakeley 
from a short trip accompanied by a bride. 

8. L. Patch, the well known secretary of Carstens-& 
Karles, who was forced by ill health to give up busi- 
ness, has returned to the sound after a stay of six 
months in the Lake Chelan country. 

The Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company is adding 
improvements to its mill. 

E. L. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, has been spending a few weeks on 
the sound and in the Grays harbor region. 

James Bell, of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett, 
is being congratulated for winning $3,000 by backing 
Rogers, the democratic nominee for governor in the 
recent election. Governor Rogers succeeds himself in 
office and is practically the only member of his party 
in the state elected. 

Ira Joy, of Hartford, is building a new double block 
shingle mill on Lake Stevens. 





READJUSTMENT OF FREIGHT RATES. 


Seattte, Wasu., Nov. 10.—There has been a general 
readjustment of rail rates since a 40-cent rate was 
granted the lumbermen into Colorado, Wyoming, and the 
Black Hills country. For instance, the Northern Pacific 
and Burlington roads have granted a rate of 35 cents 
on mining timbers from Idaho and Montana to Col- 
orado, 45 cents from Montana to Missouri, 40 cents to 
Nebraska and Kansas from Montana, and 45 cents from 
Spokane and Idaho to the Missouri river. Effective 
to-day, the Union Pacific has advanced the lumber 
rate from Portland to Omaha from 45 cents to 50 cents, 
presumably at the dictation of the Northern Pacifie. 
Effective November 5 the Northern Pacific has made % 
rate on redwood from Eureka, Cal., to Chicago and 
Omaha of 60 cents. This latter rate has raised the ire 
of the lumbermen here because while the road refused 
to grant a 40-cent rate to the Missouri river from this 
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state the 60-cent rate from Eureka is really lower than 
the rate asked for by the fir lumber rate committee. 
lt costs 20 cents a hundred pounds to haul redwood 
by vessel from Eureka to Astoria, and 5 cents from 
Astoria to Goble, Ore., where the Northern Pacific takes 
it, which makes the Northern Pacific and the Burling- 
ton’s haul 35 cents to Chicago and Omaha. Protests 
have already been mailed the roads interested. Another 
discrimination is the fact that redwood shingles are 
given a rate of 55 cents from San Francisco to Omaha, 
against 60 cents from Puget sound, and 75 cents from 
San Francisco to Boston and New York, against 83 
cents from Puget sound. 

It is rumored that the Port Discovery mill, which has 
been idle for nearly ten years, has changed hands. 
The plant was owned by the Moore & Smith Lumber 
Company, and years ago was heavily mortgaged. The 
mortgage, it is understood, has been foreclosed and the 
possession transferred to J. A. Humbird and other well 
known capitalists of St. Paul, who, by the way, are 
owners of the plant and timber lands of the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, B. C. 
It is undoubtedly the intention of Mr. Humbird and 
associates to start the mill up again, although this will 
necessitate rebuilding, the bulk of the machinery being 
out of date. 

Well, the election was in many respects a landslide. 
McKinley’s majority in this state will reach 12,000, as 
against 14,000 majority for Bryan four years ago. 
Among the lucky lumber and shingle men elected in this 
state were the following: Representatives to the legis- 
lature—George McCoy, of Napavine; Watson Allen, of 
Seattle; Joseph Ferguson, of Arlington; F. O. Ehrlich, of 
Ehrlich; Fenton Merrill, of Lawrence; E. Brown, of 
Custer, all republicans, and John Earles, of the Puget 
Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, demo- 
crat. State senators—T. B. Sumner, of Everett, and 
W. R. Moultray, of Nooksack, republicans. 

United States Senator A. G. Foster, of Tacoma, and 
chairman of the Fir Lumber Rate Committee, returned 
during the week from St. Paul. 

The Evergreen Lumber Company is a new commission 
firm in this city, with offices on Cherry street. 

H. C. Cheesebrough, president of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, with headquarters at San Francisco, is in 
Tacoma on business connected with his firm. 

The Wiese-Hill Lumber Company, of Everett, has been 
incorporated. The firm will do a wholesale business in 
lumber and shingles. 

C. A. Sanborn, a lumberman of Saginaw, Mich., is in 
the city. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


By decision of the United States district court at 
Fresno, Cal., November 14, the act of June 30, 1898, au- 
thorizing the secretary of the interior to make regula- 
tions for the protection of forest reserves, is declared 
unconstitutional. It is claimed the decision practically 
throws open to sheep men all the reservations, though 
they are still liable in civil suits for damage for trespass. 

C. A. Hooper & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., have 
bought the Los Medanos ranch, near Antioch, for $175,- 
000. The property consists of about 8,000 acres, with a 
frontage of nearly six miles on the San Joaquin river, 
and is traversed by the Southern Pacific railroad and the 
Santa Fe. The company will establish a lumber yard 
and mills on the water front of the property. 

The late Col. J. B. Armstrong, of Cloverdale, Cal., has 
left his grove of redwood trees near Guerneville to the 
state. The tract will be open to the public generally 
under such restrictions as the legislature may pre- 
scribe for its proper preservation. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





In Appreciation of Courtesies. 


When was disbanded at San Antonio, Tex., the excur- 
sion party which took the side trip from the Dallas 
Annual to Mexico a little meeting was held on the 
sleeper of which the newly elected Snark, W. B. Stillwell, 
was made chairman. Mr. Stillwell spoke at some 
length of the courtesies extended the excursionists dur- 
ing the trip by the railroad companies, the American 
residents of the City of Mexico and others, and on his 
motion a committee was appointed to put into fitting 
expression the excursionists’ appreciation and gratitude. 
The committee voiced the sentiments of the whole party 
in the following: 


We, the committee appointed by the members of the 
Hoo-Hoo excursion to Mexico at a meeting held on the 
train, beg leave to report: 

First. That Capt. J. E. Meginn, 
Patriot but now a resident of the city of Mexico, has 
endeared himself for life to every member of the party. 
Capt. Meginn accompanied the excursion from Dallas, and 
6n the long trip and during our stay in Mexico was tire- 
less and unremitting in his efforts to administer to our 
every comfort and to anticipate our every want. The 
ce ebrance of Capt. Meginn’s kindness should abide with 
8 always. 

Second. To the officials of the Southern Pacific, the 
Mexican International and the Mexican Central our thanks 
ae a for efforts put forth for our comfort and enjoy- 

ent. 
Brother A. G. Newsum, of Dallas, division passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, who had charge of all arrange- 
Ments for the trip; and Brother J. F. Ryan, traveling pas- 
Senger agent of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Houston. Brother Ryan accompanied us throughout the 
rip, and his intimate acquaintance with Mexico, its peo- 
ple and institutions was of invaluable assistance; he 
Was a delightful companion and contributed personally 
In no small part to our enjoyment. 

Third. To the American Club of the City of Mexico 
our thanks are due for extending to the entire party 
and for the 


our erstwhile com- 


the privleges of its magnificent quarters, 


In this connection we should especially mention- 


cordial hospitality of its 400 members extended to us in 
many ways. 

Fourth. To Mrs. J. E. Meginn and Mrs. William P. 
Weston our thanks are most especially due for courtesies 
extended the ladies of the party, the cordiality of their 
a and the marked degree in which they contributed 
to the pleasure of their stay in Mexico. 

Fifth. That this report be printed in The Bulletin and 
in all the lumber newspapers. 

A. D. McLaop, 


Chairman. 
P. B. WALKER, 
J. H. Barro. 





The Vicegerent’s Roster. 


The following Vicegerents have been appointed by 
Snark Stillwell: 

B. B. Neal, Savannah, Ga. His jurisdiction is the 
southeastern district of Georgia. 

C. H. Caldwell, Bainbridge, Ga. His jurisdiction is 
in the southwestern district of Georgia. 

J..E. Meginn, Mexico, D. F., for the republic of Mex- 
ico. 

J. E. Duke, Norfolk, Va., for the state of Virginia. 





How Georgians Honored the Snark. 


SavaNNAH, Ga., Nov. 10.—As announced in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Greorgian Hoo-Hoo 

turned themselves loose last night in 

honor of Snark of the Universe W. B. 
. Stillwell, particularly, and in recogni- 
tion of the compliment paid their state 
in his selection, generally. They reverse 
the order of precedence just stated in 
their comments of the affair, but as 
conducted it seemed to justify the first 
order named. Without invidious comparison, the ban- 
quet at the De Soto last night was a credit to the new 
Snark, the participating Hoo-Hoo and to the state gen- 
erally. 

The banquet was preceded by a concatenation presided 
over by the new Snark and Vicegerent B. B. Neal. The 
other officers were James M. Dixon, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
C. W. Howard, Junior Hoo-Hoo; A. B. Palmer, Bojum; 
W. E. Grady, Scrivenoter; J. J. McDonough, jr., Jabber- 
wock; C. W. Saussy, Custocatian; Harvey Granger, 
Arcanoper; C. C. Martin, Gurdon. The following were 
taken into camp as honorary life members: John Hol- 
brook Estill, William Le Serurier Gignilliat, William 
Bailey Denham, John Dudley Paige. ‘The regular initi- 
ates were: John “Machinery” Rourke, Paul Martin 
Bryan, Charles Thomas Whilden Syfan, Francis McDon- 
ald Oliver, Ernest Edgar Davis, Albert Manley Martin, 
Presley Lowther Bailey, Harry Taylor Barker, Gustave 
“Lumber” Middelthon, Newton Anthony Callison, Daniel 
Edwards Wiliams, jr., William Freer Train, Henry 
“Census” Blun, jr., Hyman Wallace Witcover, Clarence 
Ernest Broughton, William Henry Quinan. 

The guests at the banquet at the De Soto numbered 
200 and included prominent lumbermen, railroad men 
and others besides local and visiting Hoo-Hoo. They 
sat down at tables covered with exquisite decorations, 
the prominent feature of which was the figure of a 
huge black cat. The menu card was a triumph of litho- 
graphic taste and skill. W. W. Starr, in the absence of 
the regularly selected toastmaster, filled that office. The 
set toasts were the following: “Georgia,” A. P. Wright; 
“Commercial Expansion,” Hon. Pope Barrow; “Culls and 
Refuse,” Davis Freeman; “Fraternity,” F. M. Oliver. 
The menu was a tribute to Georgian originality. It 
was as follows: 


Blue Points, “Half Bark Off.” - 
Celery, “From the Cellar.’ Sauterne, “First Meow. 





Terrapin a l’Anglaise, “Benign Tale.” 
Salted Almonds. ° i . Olives, “From the Roof.” 
Sherry, “Early in the Fight.” 


Boiled Salmon (Anchovy Sauce), “Catfish Style.” 
Cucumbers. Potatoes a “From the Fragrant Gar- 
ens.” 


Tenderloin of Beef, ‘‘Not Embalmed.” 
String Beans, ‘“Curtailed.” 
Mushrooms, “Grown on the Fence.” 
Claret Punch, “On the Garret Steps.” 


Sweetbreads (Pique), “From the Cat.” 
Green Peas, “From the Right-hand Gardens.” 


Hoo-Hoo Punch, “Kittens Beware.” 


Roast Snipe au Cresson, “From Cat-tail Fields.” 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad, “Grown Near the Onion Bed.’ 


Assorted Cakes, “Furred.” 
Champagne Jelly, “Soft and Downy.” 
Neapolitan Ice Cream, “Kittens’ Delight.’ 


Roquefort Cheese, ‘““Embalmed.” 
Toasted (Georgia) Crackers. Fruits “Of Many Fights.” 
Coffee, “‘Black.”’ Cigars, ‘‘Last Meow.” 


In response to the toastmaster’s introduction of him 
as “the greatest living he-cat, commonly known as the 
Snark,” the guest_of honor of the evening, W. B. Still- 
well, made an eloquent tribute to Georgia and voiced 
his appreciation of the honor that had been conferred 
upon him and upon the state in his election. In part he 
said: 


Among her sons have been the chosen companions of m 
leisure hours—the friends and associates of my business ef- 
forts. Many of you have had more or less a similar experi- 
ence, and even to those who are sons by adoption, she has 
ever given a kindly welcome. 

I know then that your hearts thrill with mine tonight at 
the honor done, not the man but the Georgian and the lum- 
berman. Georgian I am, and lumberman I ought to be. Not 
to be would be utter failure to profit by either precept or 
example, for I entered the school of the lumberman at an 
early age and took lessons in both feo? and practice under 
such lumbermen as Major Millen, the Wadleys, D. C. Bacon, 
the Smarts, Jake Colcord and T. L. Kinsey, and under such 
timbermen as the Hines, the McLeods and the Birds. These 
early lessons were followed up by the experience incident to 
active business associations with such lumbermen as J. J. 
Dale, J. K. Clarke, the Repperde. the McDonoughs, the Hil- 
tons, the Garbutts, the Perkins, the Foys, Johnson, Pike, Mil- 
len, Dixon and others. 





You to whom these names are all familiar will realize that 
next to the feeling we have in the honor done our state must 
come the — that to these men, whose names are so 
closely connected with the business in every stage of its de- 
velopment, as well as to us, their associates and successors, 
has honor been done in the selection of one of our number 
as Snark of the Universe, and that recognition has been ac- 
corded their efforts and ours to be second to none as lum- 
bermen. All honor to Georgia and long life and success to 
her lumbermen ! 

The speaker dwelt particularly upon the fraternal 
features of Hoo-Hoo and asked co-operation of all in 
his efforts in behalf of the order. He lauded the prin- 
ciples of Hoo-Hoo, particularly its expressed object for 
existence—the promotien of health, happiness and long 
life of its members. Other responses were made with 
the eloquence and intelligence that had been expected of 
those to whom they were entrusted, and at their conclu- 
sion the banqueters accepted an invitation from the Elks 
to conclude the evening at “their yard” at the Park 
Extension, and at the carnival grounds a warm recep- 
tion was extended and the various features of interest 
were taken advantage of. 

_W. B. Stillwell has certainly beeen well launched on 
his career as Snark of the Universe. 


PPA LILI 


AN OLD FIRM IN NEW LINES. 


Among the oldest and best established machinery 
firms in the west stands Greenlee Bros. & Co., of Chi- 
cago, the manufacturers of special woodworking ma- 
chinery of many types. Long before the Chicago fire 
they were engaged in business selling machinery that 
was chiefly built in the east, but aiter the fire they 
started business on the west side of Chicago by erecting 
a shop for the manufacture of a few special sash mak- 
ing machines. With the same energy as many another 
Chicago concern, they have steadily developed a busi- 
ness of large proportions and their plant now occupies 
the greater part of a full city block. 

About a quarter of a century ago they produced the 
first successiul mortising machine operating a boring 
bit within a square hollow chisel. These machines were 
first applied to sash work and afterward to all classes 
of heavy mortising, especially to work in railway car 
shops. Some years later they began the construction of 
heavy multiple spindle high speed boring machines on 
lines which have since revolutionized the methods of 
work with such machines. During later years they have 
developed a full line of the special machinery used in 
railway car construction, and have also added consid- 
erably to their line of machinery for use in general 
woodworking shops. They have always confined their 
energies to the construction of certain types of machines 
such as mortisers, gainers, tenoners, boring machines, 
rip and cutting-off saws, sash machines ete. 

For many years they have been interested in the pro- 
duction of boring bits of suitable type for use in both 
their hollow chisel mortising machines and their heavy 
multiple spindle boring machines. With the recent 
introduction of many lighter types of boring and mor- 
tising machines, the firm has extended a line of tools 
made by it and has placed on the market all classes of 
bits and augurs. 

In the early part of the present year the firm added 
a new shop devoted exclusively to these small tools. 
This shop covers a ground area of 50x135 feet and is two 
stories in hight. it has been equipped with the most 
complete outfit of machinery, toois and dies to be found 
anywhere in this country for the manufacture of bits 
alone. This plant is thoroughly operated by a corps of 
experienced workmen having every facility for the pro- 
duction of regular and special patterns of tools. In 
adding these lines of small boring tools the manufactur- 
ers will maintain the same high standard of quality 
that has been the feature of their larger tools and mor- 
tising chisels for so many years. They also combine the 
knowledge of skilled bit makers with their practical 
experience in the construction and operation of the 
machines in which such tools are used. 

We learn that Granlee Bros, & Co. have been favored 
with a large volume of trade during the present year 
for both their machinery and their tools. All their 
shops have been running with full crews and on full 
time for many months, and with a continuation of pres- 
ent business conditions they believe that all their facili- 
ties will be taxed to take care of the coming year’s 
business. 





ONE INSTANCE OF PROSPERITY. 


Walter A. Zelnicker of St. Louis, Mo., on November 
1 celebrated the second anniversary of his advent into 
the mill supply business in St. Louis. In spite of elec- 
tion dullness his October sales were just ten times the 
volume of his sales during the first month that he was 
in business, November, 1898. Mr. Zelnicker does not 
claim his to be the largest mill supply house in the 
country as yet, but believes that if this same rate of 
increase shal] continue for the next two years it undoubt- 
edly will be. He considers the present outlook for 
business as never having been excelled and is makin 
arrangements accordingly. He has recently added Me 
A. Collins to his corps of traveling salesmen. He handles 
practically everything in the mill supply line. The 
subscriber who was inquiring recently for a waterproof 
marking crayon would have found what he wanted in the 
“Zelnicker” crayons, which are bound to make their 
mark in more than one sense. His “Old Noisy” steam 
whistle will not be lost sight of as long as there is 
steam in the boiler to operate it with. There are many 
other “Zelnicker” specialties, such as Babbitt metals, 
lace leather, packing, track tools, logging cars, shingle 
bands, mill tools, tool steel, lath yarn and mill supplies 
generally. Mr. Zelnicker says that since the election 
returns have reached the country inquiries have 
increased in his line at least 300 percent. 
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COOPERAGE MEN IN CONVENTION. 





Slack Cooperage [anufacturers Convene at Indianapolis—A Banquet and Two Days’ Sessions — 
Papers of Interest to Lumbermen as Well as Coopers—The Present and Future 
of Red Gum—Details of the Meeting of a Trade Affiliated with Lumber. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 14.—The Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association held its fourth semi-annual 
meeting at the Denison hotel in this city yesterday and 
today. ‘The attendance was about 100, out of a mem- 
bership of 160, which everyone considered a good show- 
ing. ‘he following was the business program: 

TUESDAY—9 a. m. 

Registration of those present. 

Reading of the minutes. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Address by President Hill, ‘Does This Association Pay?’ 

Discussion by the members. 

TUESDAY—2 p. m. 

Review of the trade for the last six months. [For the 
north—J. T. Wylie, Saginaw, Mich.; for the south—W. H. 
Collins, Summertown, ‘Lenn. 

General discussion. 

The outlook for the next six months. For the north— 
O. L. Bartlett, Muncie, Ind. For the south—Charles A. 
Hall, Dyersburg, ‘enn. 

General discussion. 

WEDNESDAY—9 a. m. 

The Necessity of Producing Good Stock—-W. K. Jackson. 

General discussion, 

When Confronted With a Surplus of Stock What Can This 
Association Do to Maintain Prices?—W. 0. Patterson. 

General discussion. 

Local Associations—Would It Not Be Advisable to Form 
Them, to Maintain Prices ?—James Innes. 

General discussion. 

WEDNESDAY—2 p. m. 

The Use of Gum in Cooperage Stock. How Far Is it Suc- 
cessful ?—E, A. Loud. 

General discussion. 

Is the Use of Barrels Decreasing ?—F. J. Clark. 

General discussion. 

Cost of Production; What Is a Fair Percentage of Profit? 
—Jonn Edwards. 

General discussion. 

Selection of piace for holding next meeting. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

There was a lively discussion upon all the various 
subjects, the program being carried on in full as printed 
above. Regarding the outlook, the consensus of opinion 
was that present stocks were light as compared with 
demand. 

The Tuesday Evening Banquet. 

The local cooperage people constituted a committee of 
five upon entertainment which provided a fine dinner tor 
Tuesday evening. ‘This committee consisted of W. O. 
Patterson, Col. William Frank, Walter Wright, J. 'T. 
Horn and C. KE, Busby. They were assisted in the enter- 
tainment of visiting guests by the following machinery 
and supply firms: 

BE. C, Atkins & Co. 

Standard Dry Kiln Company. 

Hide and Leather Beiting Company. 

Duckwall & Harmon. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Atlas Engine Works. 

W. B. Berry Saw & Supply Company. 

Taylor & Smitb. 

Chandler & Taylor Company. 

Sinker & Davis Company. 

Rockwood Manufacturing Company. 

The’ program of toasts for the banquet was as follows: 


Toastmaster—O, J. Hill. 

“Our Guests’’—The Mayor. 

“Our Hosts’—W. W. Ilbdwards. 

“Hoops—Their Use Outside of Barrels’’—Col. F. W. 
‘rank. 

Song—with Chorus—James Innes. 

“A Stave-ing Yarn’’—Hon. Emil Pott. 

“Heads—Two Better Than One’’—A. H. Welles. 

“The Barrel; Its Use in the Last Campaign’—William 
Goldie. 

: “Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot,” led by James 
nnes. 


= 


The Wednesday [lorning Session. 

W. K. Jackson’s paper upon the necessity of producing 
good stock contained some very excellent ideas and 
provoked animated discussion. He did not see why 
cooperage stock should be sold short measurement any 
more than the cooperage manufacturer would expect to 
buy lumber 800 feet to the thousand. The manufac- 
turers should have sufficient steaming capacity, should 
see that staves are well piled and taken care of and 
properly jointed. The cooper works upon a narrow 
margin and should not be expected to accept defective 
stock. No. 2 staves should be free from dead culls and 
practically workable. 

Further discussion developed that many cooperage 
manufacturers did not sufficiently inspect their stock. 
It was further stated that many manufacturers of mill 
run stock sent out an output that was really under 
good No. 2, when it should run 50 or 60 percent No. 1; 
others thought that as timber now runs 40 percent, No, 1 
is a sufficiently high average. One veteran manufact- 
turer said that under his method cull staves went under 
his bars or were sold to the farmers for shed roofs, he 
having quite a trade in that direction. Several were in 
favor of a uniform grading system, while others thought 
that it was necessary to study one’s trade and find what 
to take in the several grades. 

W. O. Patterson’s paper upon the maintenance of 
prices was a thoughtful consideration of his subject. 
He advised the formation of local associations or the 
division of the territory into districts and equalizing 
freight rates. He also thought it would be a good idea 
to have the members send in statistics of stocks and 
production for compilation, so the members would not 
be in the dark along this line. 

James Innes, of Chatham, Ont., not being present to 
read his paper, it was presented to the association by 
T. J. Horn. 


E. H. Defebaugh, of Barrel and Box, Louisville, Ky., 


was called upon for a little talk from his experience in 
association work, after which it was moved by Mr. 
Wylie that a committee of six be appointed to take up 
the formation of local associations, dividing the terri- 
tory as might seem best and appointing a committee 
of three in each section to take charge of the work of 
forming a local organization; the committee to have full 
power to act and report at the next semi-annual meet- 
ing. The chair announced the appointment of the com- 
mittee as follows: Chairman, J. T. Wylie; H. C. 
Musher, C. W. Bibb, James Lunney, H. F. Frick, A. A. 
Scott, with M. C. Moore, secretary of the association, 
acting as secretary. 

Col. William Frank, chairman of the committee on 
membership, reported the following list of new mem- 
bers secured since the last semi-annual meeting: 


Willis H. Robinson, Flint, N. Y. 
lhushby & Gladden, Indianapolis. 
Harris Stave Company, Carthage, Ind. 
W. H. Collins, Summertown, Tenn. 

Osborn Bros. & Wilson, Minster, Ohio. 

bk. L. Dye, Salem, Mo. 

Chicago Stave Company, Greencastle, Ind. 

Disher Hoop & Lumber Company, Vincent, Mich. 

John Marshall & Son, Defiance, Ohio. 

J. EK. Vast, Vosey, Lil. 

Kleinhaiz & Son, Maria Stein, Ohio. 

The D. L. Adams Company, Winchester, Ind. 

Kdwin Day, Clauds, Mich. 

Dallas Couperage Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Walker Stave Company, Mount Carmel, III. 

Ober & Mann, Selina, Ohio. ’ 

W. J. Hazard, Frederick, Mich. 

T. F. Whelan, Modock, Ind. 

James Lunny, Covington. Ind. 

Model Hoop & Stave Company, Moline, Mich. 

Creamery Vackage Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

bi. K. Wisner & Co., Dunkirk, Ind. 

These were received into membership. The name of 
the American Steel & Wire Company was referred to 
the meeting by the committee without recommendation. 
‘The application was based upon the fact that the com- 
pany manufactured a wire hoop; it was rejected, it 
being the sense of the association that its members be 
confined to wooden cooperage stock although not specifti- 
cally so stated in the constitution. 

The morning session closed with a discussion as to 
the time and place for next meeting, Detroit and Toledo 
both being warmly advocated. As one member put it, 
“If you are looking for something to eat, come to Indi- 
anapolis; if you want something to look at, go to 
Detroit; if you want to do the most good with your 
meeting, go to Toledo.” ‘This consideration finally led 
Toledo to be chosen with a view to arousing greater 
interest among the cooperage manufacturers, It was 
decided to meet at the Boody house, Toledo, Tuesday 
afternoon, May 21, arranging the program for five half 
day sessions, continuing to Friday noon if the business 
of the convention demanded it, it being assumed that 
the next meeing will be an important one. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s [leeting. 


E. A. Laud’s paper on the use of gum for cooperage 
stock was a most interesting one, not only to coopers 
but to those manufacturing gum or using it in other 
directions. For this reason and because the paper was 
as brief as it was pungent, it is herewith produced 
practically in full: . 


Already forests of oak, elm, cottonwood, basswood and 
poplar are scarce, and the day is not far distant when gum, 
our most abundant timber, must find its way to the front 
rank in the cooperage industry. A few short years ago gum 
was considered valueless for anything but heading and low 
grade staves; but the rapid advance in market value of 
the woods formerly used for cooperage has brought us face 
to face with gum; and if you will pardon the quotation, it 
is a “dad gum” good substitute for any kind of timber here- 
tofore used for heading, staves, hoops and head liners. 

It is an oily wood, susceptible to a high polish and a 
fine finish, so look out for the furniture man and the hard- 
wood finisher. They will pay a good price for gum not many 
months hence. 

aay ne! all of you have noticed gum heading. It has a 
slight fault in warping if not properly piled, but it is just 
brash enough to plane smooth and to circle with a clean- 
cut edge. A former objection was the color, the sap being 
white and the heart brown; but the miller’s paper label has 
overcome this. 

There are several varieties of gum, but any old gum 
will make a good head. Almost all of us havé paid for 
our experience. I paid for mine, and have found that gum 
staves are all right if they are properly steamed, properly 
cut, properly piled, and pointed before they get too dry. 
However, they should be sufficiently seasoned so that the 
will not draw out of shape after being baled and kiln dried. 
Some have gum cut from the sap to the heart, but I prefer 
to have the timber well steamed and cut in the old fash- 
ioned wee, heart to the knife. I find a sharp jointer knife 
with a short point gives the best results. I have found a 
little more waste in jointing gum than other woods. 

I kave seen hoops made of gum; but my advice to those 
contemplating a step in this direction is to make hoops 
from the butt cuts only of the trees, and utilize the balance 
for other purposes. 

After your stock has been manufactured with all the 
care necessary to merit success, do not go to your customer 
with the song that you have something “cheap” to offer. 
He will always consider it shoddy stock, no matter how 
good it may be. Ask the top of the market for anything 
you have to sell and your customer will have more respect 
for you and for your goods. 

Do not disappoint your customers. Tell them when you 
will ship and ship when you promise if it is possible to do 
so. Clean out and sweep out every car you load before 
you put a stave into it. 

If you have only one car of stock, do not quote a low 
price to twenty different people on five or ten-car lots and 
promise to ship at once, but have a little sympathy for the 
other fellows who are trying to hold the market up and do 
an honest business. We all want a living out of our busi- 
ness and a little something for a rainy day, or most of us 
would move out of these lands of crawfish, water-moccasins, 
chills and snapping-turtles, and go west to grow up with 
the country; or perhaps we would move to Kansas City, 


St. Louis, Cee, Chatham, Ont., Buffalo or New York, 
and become an honest, good-natured, sympathetic middle- 
man. 
If you read some of our periodicals you will find that 
staves and heading can be manufactured for nothing; but 
I have heard of only one man who has tried to prove it. 
Some of you know how well he succeeded. You will find 
it costs money to manufacture stock; so, above all things, 
do not sell to the man who does not pay. So do not sell 
on thirty, sixty or ninety days’ time, and at the expira- 
tion of that time discount the bill 10 percent and take a 
six months’ a with interest after maturity for the 
balance, rather than lose out. Avoid this and you will make 
a better grade of customers. Make your terms subject to 
sight draft on date of invoice, or ten days’ net cash. 


F. J. Clark, of the Northwestern Miller, was not 
present, but a local representative of that publication 
read a long paper from -him indicating that the use of 
barrels as compared with sacks for flour packing was 
probably decreasing. He presented a table showing that 
Minneapolis flour manufacturers in 1894 barreled 32.53 
percent of their output as compared with 23.30 per- 
cent in 1899. It is true that the number of barrels 
used in 1899 was 3,330,685 as against 3,061,935 for 
the year first quoted; while about as many barrels 
are being used for flour packing at present as six years 
ago it is only because the total amount manufactured 
has greatly increased and the wooden package has not 
held its own as compared with sacking. 

In the discussion following this paper the general 
idea seemed to be that it made little difference whether 
flour manufacturers abandon cooperage entirely as a 
flour package, inasmuch as other uses for cooperage 
were constantly arising. 

The question of a committee upon commercial credits 
being brought up, the president appointed a committee 
consisting of C. C. Heinmann, C. M. Moore, Charles 
Hall, John Edwards and T. K. Jackson. The committee 
on plan of local organizations appointed in the morn- 
ing reported progress and that local committees had 
been appointed to form associations in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Iowa and one in Ohio, one in Indiana and 
one each in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Illinois, which last committee had already formed 
an organization known as the Five States Cooperage 
Association with H. C. Mosher, president, and E. A. 
Wright, of New Madrid, Mo., secretary. A meeting 
of this association was also announced to be held in 
Cairo, Ill., at 2 p. m., December 19. 

The session adjourned at 3 p. m. to give other com- 
mittees on local associations an opportunity to meet 
and to give members not on committees some oppor- 
tunity to see the city, they having hitherto been very 
faithful in their attendance upon the sessions of the 
convention. Many of them took this opportunity to 
accept an invitation which had been extended them 
by E. C. Atkins & Co. to visit that company’s factory 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Convention Notes, 


O. J. Hill, of Kansas City, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the business sessioms and with 
equal dignity and grace acted as toastmaster at the 
evening dinner. 

It is whispered that behind closed doors upon Tues- 
day sundry things were said in a loud and unpleasant 
tone of voice because one of the cooperage trade papers 
had recently published an article going into details 
upon the cost of producing cooperage stock, and to 
that indiscretion had added the aggravated offense of 
getting the figures altogether too low. The editor 
poured oil upon the troubled waters by saying that 
he didn’t believe that ten men present really knew the 
cost of manufacturing anyway, which started the rum- 
pus afresh, but it did not last beyond the Tuesday 
evening love feast and by Wednesday had been entirely 
forgotten, except that probably one trade newspaper man 
next time will not forget. 

During one of the Wednesday sessions a member intro- 
duced a motion that the next semi-annual meeting of 
the association be held behind closed doors, no one 
but members being given admittance; this was carried, 
as was a motion providing for an official stenographer 
and for a censorship committtee of five who would pass 
upon the stenographer’s notes and instruct the various 
trade papers what they might or might not print. 

The association badge of red ribbon bore a pendant 
containing the monogram of the association and the 
inscription, “Let us hang together or we will hang 
separately.” The local members wore a large cellu- 
loid button containing a picture.of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment and the inscription, “I live here; ask me.” Almost 
everybody wore another button from which was sus- 
pended a genuine rabbit’s foot and upon which was 
the inscription of E. C. Atkins & Co. This souvenir 
was unofficially recognized as the convention mascot, 
and much of the success of the convention was popu- 
larly attributed to it. 

An application for membership in the association 
from a manufacturer of wire hoops was quite an amus- 
ing incident. One member opposed the application upon 
the ground that they were not competitors and in 
almost the same breath declared that the wire hoops 
were no account on earth. 


In the discussion upon the necessity of good coop- 
erage work Mr. Bibb, of Minneapolis, stated that the 
manufacturer of flour or sugar had to pay for any 
leakages of the barrel as each barrel was weighed by 
the consignee, wherever he might be located, and if 
found even a single pound short a claim was made 
for the shortage and was promptly paid. 


POPP LAL AL Ll 


The Luippold Planing Mill Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has applied for a receiver, stating that its lia- 
bilities exceed its assets of $26,000. Jacob Luippold 
and Fletcher Barron, president and treasurer of the 
company, have been appointed receivers. 
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The Record. 


Arizona. 

Nogales—Roy & Titcomb will be incorporated. 

Arkansas. 

Constance—Nowlin & Millard are out of business. 

Rogers—S. G. Ingram is out of business. 

Hamburg—The Hamburg Lumber Company has sold out to 
T. G. Morris & Co. : 

Lester—The Arkansas Coal Gas, Fire Clay and Manufac- 
turing Company has been succeeded by the Arkansas Com- 
pany. 

Texarkana—The H. B. I. Hardwood Lumber Company is 
out of business. 





California. 

San Jacinto—The Russ Lumber & Milling Company will 

discontinue business at this point. 
Florida. 

De Funiak Springs—F. C. Eaton has been succeeded by 
Eaton & Todd. 

Jacksonville—The Florida Yellow Pine Manufacturing 
Company has removed headquarters here from Brunswick, 
yeorgia. 
~ Sanford—c. C. Woodruff will open a wholesale and retail 
yard. 





Georgia. 
Atlanta—The McGaughy Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 
Brunswick—The Florida Yellow Pine Manufacturing Com- 
pany has removed headquarters to Jacksonville. 
Dawson—The Dawson Lumber & Machine Company have 
sold out to the Builders’ Supply Company, including C. B. 
Brim, W. C. Dillon, R. W. Kennedy and W. J. Chambless. 
Macon—W. W. Hallam has been succeeded by the W. W 
Hallam Hardwood Lumber Company. 
Mauzy—Corbett & Chapman are out of business. 
Idaho. 
Dudley—F red Grant has bought out the Wardner Lumber 
Company. 
Harrison—D. R. Cameron has been succeeded by the Cam- 
eron Lumber Company, Limited, with capital stock of $200,- 
000. 





Illinois. 

Chicago—The Chicago Commission Lumber Company has 
engaged in business.—W. lk. Sawyer has withdrawn from the 
firm of C. E. Higbee & Co.—The Reliance Lumber Company 
sis out of business.—Andrew Christenson has been succeeded 
by Christenson Bros.—'The Naugle Holcomb Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $500,00uU.—Harry 
W. Taylor has engaged in the commission lumber business. 

Herman—Morgan & Cline have been succeeded by Herbert 
Babbitt. 

Leroy—Clarey & Payne have been succeeded by I’. H. Pierce 

Co. 

Murdock—The Morgan Bros. Company has been succeeded 
by Morgan Bros. 

New Baden—Louis Butzow has been succeeded by Fred 
J. Koch. ‘ 

Indiana. 

New Albany—I. F. Force has incorporated as the I. F. 
Force Handle Company. 

Waveland—S. Clore & Bro. are out of business. 

Indian Territory. 

Owasso—The Cherry Valley Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the W. O. Whitney Lumber & Grain Company. 
Also at Wagoner. 

Vinita—The Wilburton Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Williamson & Co. 

lowa. 

Cartersville—George B. Randolph & Co. have engaged in 
the lumber business. 

Chariton—W. A. Eikenberry has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Monmouth—F. 
Lumber Company. 

Promise City—R. L. Wilson has sold out to C. R. Noble. 

Rake—J. Ff. Knupp & Co. have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Wesley—The Sylvester Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Kansas. 

Cherryvale—The Cherry Valley Lumber Company has been 
‘succeeded by the W. O. Whitney Lumber & Grain Company. 
Also at Coffeyville and Erie. 

Dwight—The Dwight Lumber Company (W. G. Swenson) 
has sold out to W. L. Stickle. 

Michigan Valley—The J. G. Kirkwood Lumber Company 
has sold out to the W. I. Miller Lumber Company. 

Rock—B. H. Ward & Co. have established a yard. 

Russell—G. W. Jackson is out of business. 

Wichita—T. M. Deal has been succeeded by Deal & Trent. 

Kentucky. 

Clay City—The Reliance Manufacturing Company has re- 
moved to Winchester, Ky. 

Winchester—The Reliance Manufacturing Company has 
purchased the Conn-Hagen planing mill property and will op- 
erate in connection with a band saw mill. 

Louisiana. 

Arcadia—Davis Bros. are out of business. 

Arnaudville—Benjamin R. White is out of business. 

Franklin—-M. Cozuenheim is out of business. 

Lecompte—The Lecompte Lumber & Shingle Company is 
out of business. 

New Orleans—The Southern Cree Lumber Selling Com- 
POO.” Ltd., has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,- 


Tremont—The report that the Tremont Lumber Company 

pag = out to the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company was 
srror, 

Victoria—John R. Jones has sold the plant of the Vic- 


oe Lumber Company to the Louisiana Longleaf Pine Com- 


Mitchell has sold out to the Keve. Bros. 


Maine. 


Meddybemps—M. A. Develley h 
Pa oe ey has sold woodworking plant 


wy dtown—C. Murphy has taken into partnership his son 
Villiam H. Murphy. ‘The firm will hereafter be known as 
Cornelius Murphy & Son. 


Massachusetts, 
so erett—Myron Maynard has sold out to Silas Richard- 


Malden—D. W. Davis is out of business. 
ss Whitman—cC. P. Slack & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by C. P. Slack. 
Michigan. 


Carney—McV 
George b. ieee oy, Lahay & Tobin have been succeeded by 


Voy. 
Detroit—Gibson Clayton & Co. h 
and shingle business. =" oe ern eee Sere 


[ron Mountain—O’Callaghan Bros. & Co. have discontinued 
usiness, 


Jackson—Gray & Lepard recently began business. 


Mount Clemens—Gutschow & Peatti 
by William Poattie. oi e have been succeeded 


Mount Pleasant—The Whitney-Taylor Company has b 
Incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. cpt i: cog cee 


Minnesota, 
capluth—The Lucas Lumber Company has removed to Chi- 
thlen—Melham Bros. have sold out. 


Jordan—C. H. Westeman has sold out to the Lamb Lum- 
ber es aa, 2 

London—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has engaged in 
the lumber business. 

Minneapolis—Carlson & Anderson have been succeeded by 
Aaron Carlson. 

Sacred Heart—Haug & Nellermoe have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by I. J. Haug. 

St. James—The Lamb Lumber Company will open a yard. 

Virginia—The Moon & Kerr Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Northern Lumber Company, of Cloquet. 

Mississippi. 

Estabutchie—W. C. Veach has established a saw mill. 

Gulfport—George 8S. Hoke is out of business. 

Lucedale—The Mississippi Yellow Pine Company has 
changed its name to the Roseberry & Spencer Lumber Com- 


ny. 
Ora—The Covington Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Poplarville—R. B. Haney is out of business. 

Whistler—Lee West is out of business. 

Missouri. 
[asee-—Teereht & Brammer have been succeeded by Banta 
zer. 

Salem—E. L. Dye is out of business. 

Springfield—The J. L. Lee Tie & Timber Company has in- 
creased capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Montana. 
. Great Falls—The Holter Lumber Company has discontinued 
usiness. 
Libby—The White Pine Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Nebraska. 
telat Barnett Lumber Company has opened a 
yard. 
New Jersey. 


Atlantic City—The James W. Smith Company das been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 


New York, 

Brooklyn—The Curtis Bros. Lumber Company has certified 
to payment in full of capital stock of $50,000.—Max Mosson 
has been succeeded by Max Mosson & Bro. 

Buffalo—Underhill & Poole have dissolved partnership. 

Carthage—Meyer & Farrar have been succeeded by the Car- 
thage Furniture Company. 

I'ulton—Morin & Co. has been succeeded by S. B. Morin. 

New York—The D. M. Nesbit Company has sold out whole- 
sale business to F. T. Nesbit & Co. 

New York—The William M. Dean Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000, by William M. 
Dean, J. G. Cronkrite and R. C. Burns. 

North Tonawanda—The Clark & Jackson Lumber Company 
of Duluth has established a yard here.—The Merriman Lum- 
ber Company, of Williamsport, Pa., has closed out here. 


Ohio. 
Delaware—C. C. Dunlap and George Hipple have engaged 
in the lumber business. 
Lima—M. J. Morris & Co. are out of business. 
Medina—B. H. Wood & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Wood Lumber Company. 
Oklahoma. 
Lamont—The Florence Lumber Company has engaged in 
business, 
Oregon. 
Sumpter—The Sumpter Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by J. B. Stoddard. 
Pennsylvania. 
Houtzdale—-S. T. Henderson hag been succeeded by 8S. T. 
Henderson & Son. 
Indiana—Carnahan & Hook have been succeeded by Con- 
ner & Piper. 
Monaca—Cochran Bros., of Aliquippa, have established a 


yard. 

Newcastle—Stitzinger, Campbell & Co. 
ceeded by G. G. Stitzinger. 

Philadelphia—-The F. R. Gerry Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of naar gS 
" Reynoldsville—R. E. Dunn has been succeeded by Lidle & 
evans. 

South Dakota. 
Evarts—The St. Croix Lumber Company has opened a 


have been suc- 


ard. 
Evarts—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has opened a yard. 
Also at Glenham. 
Yankton—Fred Donaldson has sold out to Loonan & Smith. 
Mt. Vernon—Robert Burns has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Tennessee. 


Maryville—The Tennessee Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Memphis—The Memphis Hame Masatactering Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 
or owe Burks & Green have been succeeded by 
Green Parker. 
Texas. 


Houston—The Schureman & Fall Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Schureman & Duhig. 

Lewisville—Jenkins & Pickens have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Midland—wW. F. Woodrof has been succeeded by H. M. Pe- 
gues & Co. 

c = can rere & Cordes have been succeeded by D. A. 
ordes. 

Rogansville—The Rogansville Lumber Compan 
incorporated by W. Travis Hooker, James H. 
J. Marshall Hooker; capital stock, $20,000. 

Stowell—D. L. Wylde & Son have sold out. 

Wells—The Arkansas Lumber Company has been incor- 
orated by 1. H. Williamson, W. H. Holmes and H. C. Wil- 
lamson, with capital stock of $25,000. 


Virginia, 


Wise—The Dixon-Paddock Lumber Company was succeeded 
November 1 by the John T. Dixon Lumber Company. 


Washington. 


Everett—The Wiese-Hill Lumber Company has been Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000. 


West Virginia. 


Pleasant (no postoffice)—The Shaw-Gatewood fomgeny has 
been incorporated by L. B. Shaw, H. K. Shaw, H. W. Shaw, 
W. H. Billings, E. E. Gatewood, J. B. Gatewood and H. C. 
Johnston, all of ay ome Ohio. 

Ronceverte—The ixon-Paddock Lumber Company dis- 
solved partnership on November 1 by mutual consent, John 
T. Dixon settling up the business and succeeding thereto un- 
der the style of the John T. Dixon Lumber Company, with 
office also at Wise, Va 


has been 
Hooker and 


Wisconsin, 

Appleton—The Alexandria Lumber Company has sold out 
to the J. Fountain Lumber Company. 

Cobb—The Cobb Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
the Eastman Lumber Company. 

Colby—August C. Perschke has opened a retail yard. 

Dodgeville—M. Hastman & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Eastman Lumber Company. 

Eau Claire—The Rust-Owen Lumber Company has trans- 
ferred its office to Drummond. 

Laona—The Connor Lumber & Land Company has engaged 
in business. 

Marshfield—The Connor Lumber & Land Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $200,000, 

Menasha—The 8. A. Cook Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Menasha Paper Company. 


Montfort—E. W. Eastman & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Eastman Lumber Company. 


Neenah—The F. J. Healy Lumber Company has sold out 
to Frank Rocthle. ” yee 


Wausaukee—Laun Bros. have been succeeded by the Laun 
Mangold Hardware Company, incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 

CANADA, 


Manitoba. 


Portage La Prairie—The Rat Portage Lumber Company 
has opened a Fong 
Winnipeg—The Rat Portage Lumber Company will open a 


retail yard. 
Ontario. 

Toronto—The Pigeon River Lumber Company, of Wiscon- 
sin, has been licensed to carry on a lumber business in this 
province. 

Quebec. 


Coaticook—Louis Jasmin has sold his saw mill to Laroche 
& Desautel. 





NEW IiiLLs. 


Alabama. 
Livingston—B. C. Hunter will build a saw mill. 
Wyeth City—E. Jeffers & Co. have added shingle machin- 


ery. 
Florida. 
Mount Brook—The H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, of North 
Tonawanda, has established a sash and door factory. 
Georgia. 
Hoboken—A. H. Morse has completed a saw mill. 
Offerman—The Southern Pine Company has completed a 


new mill. 
Idaho. 
Council—J. A. Taylor will build a saw mill. 
Louisiana. 


Baton Rouge—Wax Bros. are building a saw mill. 
| inn, W. Shinn has purchased a site for a saw 
mill. 
Maryland. 
Lonaconing—H, Achenbach & Son, of Elk Lick, Pa., will 
establish a saw mill. 
Michigan. 
Essex, Antrim Co.—Charles W. Liken and George F. Brown 
are building a stave factory. 
Mississippi. 
Jackson—Fearn Bros. are building a planing mill. 
Istabutchie—W. C. Veach has established a saw mill. 
arr Weston Lumber Company is building a 
plant. 
artie-—C. M. Carrier, of Buffalo, N. Y., will build a saw 


mill. 
West /Point—The Enloe Stave & Heading Company is build- 
ing a factory. 


Nebraska. 
Algona—James Hamilton will build a saw mill and sash 
and door factory. 
New York. 


Henderson—William McConnell and H. F. Baker will build 


a saw mill. 
North Carolina. 
Washington—Hodges, Freeman & Brady Lumber Company 
is building a saw mill. 
Newton—Robert B. Knox will build a planing mill. 
Oregon. 
Kerby—H. 8. & Quincy Woodcock are building a saw mill. 
Pleasant Valley—Beals & Co. will build a saw mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
| elas temas Wolfe, of Logan Mills, has built a saw 
mill. 


Tennessee. 

Monterey—The W. V. Davidson Lumber Company will 
establish a band saw mill. 

Globe—James Patterson is building a saw mill. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—John N. Gilbert, Frank Bettis and Charles H. 
Stroock will build a box shook tactory. 

Vermont. 

Sheffield—-Charles Chesley will build a saw mill. 

Virginia, 

Bedford City—J. T. Yates, of Lynchburg, will build a stave 
factory. 

Washington. 

Ballard—Hadfield & Roberts have completed a saw mill. 

oe Buckeye Lumber Company is building a saw 
mill. 

Wisconsin. 

Atlas—J. B. Peterson and A. A. Dohiberg are rebuilding 
the saw mill purchased from H. Miller, of Alabama, this 
state. 

Coomer—Will Jacobson is putting in a saw mill. 

PPP PO OOIIIII IS 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Anniston—The dry kilns and 25,000 feet of dressed lumber 
bolongines to the plant of J. W. Ray were destroyed by fire 
recently. 





Arkansas. 

Devalls Bluff—The saw and planing mill of F. P. Wells’ 
large boat oar factory was burned recently. The loss in 
building, machinery and material will probably reach $30,000 ; 
no insurance. About $25,000 worth of finished oars were 


saved. 
California. 
Fredalba Park—The Brooking mill was destroyed by forest 
fires on November 12. Loss estimated at $400,000. 


Georgia. 

Ashburn—The saw mills of J. S, Betts & Co. were burned 
on November 9. The on oy has made temporary arrange- 
ments to care for all orders and will rebuild the mills at 
once. 

Kentucky. 

Clay City—The planing mill of the Reliance Manufacturing 
Company was burned a few days ago. Loss $7,000; insur- 
ance $2,150. The company has purchased the Conn-Hagen 
planing mill property at Winchester, Ky. 

Maine. 

West Paris—N. J. Cushman’s saw mill 
November 10. Loss $3,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Rochester—Stillman H. Ryder’s saw mill was burned on 
November 9. Loss partially insured. 

Vineyard Haven—The schooner Myra B. Weaver, carrying 
about 450,000 feet of hard pine lumber consigned to the C. 
W. Leatherbee Company, of Boston, went ashore here No- 
vember 10. The cargo was lost, but was fully insured. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—Larson & Nelander lost their sash and door 
factory by fire recently. Loss nearly $10,000; insurance 
$6,000. 


was burned 


Mississippi. 

Bogue Chitto—B. B. Brister's 
were burned recently. Loss $ 
Natchez—Fire on November 


laning mill and lumber shed 
.000; partially insured. 
9 destroyed twelve piles of 
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lumber in the yards of BE. A. Enochs, together with four cars 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad, loaded with lum- 
ber. Loss estimated at $10,000, partially insured. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—The William F. Goessling Box Company recently 
suffered a loss by fire. 
New York. 


Arkwright—Snow Bros’. saw mill was burned a few days 
ago. Loss $4,000; no insurance. 

Bucks Bridge—The planing mill and lumber yard of the 
Bucks Bridge Lumber Company, James Spears proprietor, 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss heavy. 

New York—Fire in the owe and door factory of Theodore 
P. Jenkins, 213 Canal street, New York City, on November 
6, caused damamge to the amount of $15,000. 








Virginia. 

Newport News—Fire recently destroyed the pier and ware- 
house of the Newport News Lumber Company. Loss $6,000; 
insurance $1,500. 

Ontario. 

St. Catherines—William Chaplin's saw factory was burned 

recently. Loss $65,000; insurance, $24,000. 
Quebec. 

Montreal—The Alexander McLaren saw mill was de- 

stroyed by fire recently. Loss estimated at $50,000. 
HYMENEAL. 
Cooke=Rodenhauser. 


On Tuesday, November 6, at the Church of the Eben- 
ezer, St. Louis, Mo., Rev. John Krocknke officiating, 
occurred the marriage of Frederic Jewett Cooke, of St. 
Louis, and Miss Rose Anne Rodenhauser, the ceremony 
being followed by a dinner and reception at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Rodenhauser. 

Capt. Cooke was formerly in the employ of The Tim- 
berman, of Chicago, and for several years was its spe- 
cial correspondent from New York and the south. At 
the opening of the Spanish-American war he went to 
Galveston, where he formerly had lived and was at one 
time identified with the Galveston daily press, and with 
the co-operation of others formed company B of the 
United States volunteer infantry, of which he was made 
captain. Capt. Cooke is not aware that his portrait 
will appear as it is presented here and would not, per- 
haps, in times of peace have desired to be pictured in 





the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a soldier. 
On his honorable discharge from Uncle Sam’s roster, 
after having seen some active service, he assumed con- 
nection with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as resident staff 
correspondent at St. Louis, and has since discharged 
the duties of the paper’s southwestern representative. 
His many friends in the south and southwest will appre- 
ciate this little recognition of an event so sacred to 
Capt. Cooke. The bride was a resident of Waterloo, IIl., 
and is a young lady of manifold attractions and accom- 
plishments, With her inevitable and intelligent co-opera- 
tion in her husband’s labors for the LUMBERMAN the 
disposition is irresistible to welcome her as a bright 
addition to its staff, all of whom wish the newly wedded 
couple all the best that there is in life. 





Ingram-Coggshall. 


A very pretty wedding occurred on Monday of this 
week at River Falls, Wis. It was the marriage of 
Erskine B. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., to Miss Louise 
Coggshall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Coggshall, 
of River Falls. The wedding occurred at the bride’s 
home and was simple but pretty in all the appoint- 
ménts. The groom is a well known Eau Claire lumber- 
man, son of O. H. Ingram, president of the Rice Lake 
Lumber Company, and at the head of and interested 
in many other lumber enterprises. Erskine B. Ingram 
is engaged in the manufacture of shingles on a large 
scale in Eau Claire, being secretary and treasurer of 
the Half Moon Lake Shingle & Fuel Company, which 
eight or nine years ago purchased the saw mill plant 
on Half Moon lake and converted it into a large shingle 
mill. He is a young man of exemplary character and 
marked ability. The bride is a highly respected young 
lady of River Falls, who has many friends in the east- 
ern part of the state. Mr. and Mrs. Ingram will reside 
at Eau Claire. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with 
many friends of both of the contracting parties in 
wishing them their full share of happiness. 





Wheaton-Shea. 

Elmer Wheaton, city representative of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, of this city, perpetrated a care- 
fully planned surprise upon his numerous friends in the 
lumber trade of this market in being united in marriage 
on Wednesday last to Miss Sabina Shea, also of this city. 
The ceremony was performed on Wednesday afternoon 
last at 5 o’clock and the newly wedded pair at once began 
housekeeping in a neatly furnished flat at 294 Claremont 
avenue. 

Mr. Wheaton is a young man of unimpeachable char- 
acter and conscientious devotion to his duties and has 
the confidence of the trade, all of whom will wish for him 
and his bride prosperity and happiness in the years to 
come. 


THE TRADE AS SEEN BY RETAILERS. 





Lumbermen of Five States on Current Conditions—Diversified Opinions of Wholesale Prices— 
The Outlook Generally Regarded with Complacency. 





A Cheerful Prospect. 


Brownwoop, Tex., Nov. 10,—Trade is considerably bet- 
ter than at this time one year ago, on account of good 
cotton crop in west Texas and price of cotton being 25 
to 40 percent higher than one year ago. Farmers are in 
better shape financially in this part of the state than for 
the past ten years; consequently the greatest activity in 
building is in the country, although considerable substan- 
tial building has been going on in the towns for the 
past year. Stocks in hands of retail dealers are ample 
for the present but don’t think will remain so very long 
as the demand is now good. Owing to car famine in 
Texas shipments are very slow, and with present demand 
keeping up retailers will soon want lumber bad. 

Wholesale prices have been very uncertain for the past 
six months and very few lists have been maintained. We 
look for 1901 to be a very good year the way we see it 
now. J. M. Grant. 


The Nebraska Outlook Generally. 


Crete, Nes., Nov. 12.—A light trade in lumber may be 
looked for im Nebraska during the coming winter, largely 
the finishing up of the structures which are now under 
way. But with the opening of spring there should be a 
strong demand for lumber and all building material, as 
the conditions seem all to be favorable for an active 
season; excellent crops, with plenty of hogs and cattle 
and good prices for everything the farmers have produced. 
This is assuming, of course, that the manufacturers will 
not force values beyond the consumers’ ideas of a reason- 
able limit. S. FouLuerr. 


An Empire State Estimate. 


Artica, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The lumber business in this 
locality has been light, very few buildings being put up 
in this village. We depend mostly upon the country trade, 
which has been fair but not near as good as last year. 
The price of hemlock and nails we think has put a stop 
to building more than anything else, they being the articles 
a customer usually asks the price of first, and if the 

rice ig reasonable he will not hesitate to buy a bill of 
puilding material. A good many who intended to _ build 


last spring came and asked the price of hemlock and said 
they would not build this year; that lumber will be cheaper 
next year with the decline in the price of hemlock and 


other material being cheaper they expect building to be 
resumed next year. 

The wholesale market looks as though there would 
not be much change in prices. Traveling men do not seem 
to be very anxious to sell or cut prices, except they have 
an overstock on some items and make some special prices. 

BroapBooks & RANGER. 


Present and Prospective Encouragement. 


DaLuas, Tex., Nov. 9.—In Texas and in the Indian and 
Oklahoma territories business is very active, but stocks are 
badly broken. The small yard.trade is not so much as 
was expected for the reason farmers have been too busy 
with their crops to buy lumber and do any building. ‘The 
city trade has been very good, consuming considerable lum- 
ber and in November and December, if the weather remain 
open, we will have the largest trade in the state we have 
had for quite a number of years. We expect a heavy 
trade in Dallas during the next spring and everything 
points to it. 

Yards in the cities are very short on stock compared 
to what they generally carry, for the reason it has been 
almost impossible to secure transportation for the lum- 
ber; cotton and grain had to move and of course the 
lumbermen have to suffer the consequences. However, we 
feel] hopeful of a fine trade now as the car situation is 
somewhat relieved, and we feel that the prices will be 
a little firmer for the next two months, as these now 
coming in indicate firmness. In the sash and door trade 
there seems to have been less used than for a number 
of years; there has been a good trade, however, for 
special work, but for stock sizes the trade has been quite 
dull. W. T. O'NEILL & Co. 


Trade Larger Than Last Year. 


Sycamorg, ILu., Nov. 9.—Through this section trade is 
even larger in volume than in 1899. ‘This may be partl 
on account of higher prices in all kinds of material. 
While sales show larger the amount of merchandise handled 
might not be greater. I do not think the stock in the 
retail bi wy is as large as one year ago, while the fall 
demand is not materially changed. The building is now 
of the smaller houses and repairs and is well divided 
between town and country. 

I do not look for change in prices in the wholesale mar- 
ket and think at present prices there is a fair margin for 
both wholesalers and retailers. I certainly can see no rea- 
son for lower prices than now prevail and if prices advance 
it will bave a tendency to check the demand. I feel that 
this country is enjoying a healthy and vigorous time and 
hope to see all kinds of material, produce and labor remain 
normal. . H. Bracu, 


The Competition of Brick and Stone. 


Eu Paso, Tex., Nov. 9.—So far this year trade has been 
very good, but not quite as good as the first ten months 
in 1899. We will not do the business this year that we 
did last year. The stocks carried here by the different 
— are unusually heavy for this time of the year, there 
eing quite an increase in the stock carried over that of 
a year ago. There is a slight falling off in the demand 
for lumber as compared with a year ago. The demand is 
better the last six months than during the first of this 
year. A good deal of building is going on here in the 
ig of cottages and a few store buildings. Everything 
is built of brick or stone, no frame houses being put up. 
We have no country trade at all, everything being in the 


‘ity. 

The wholesale market as judged by us is firm and we 
see no reason at the present why prices should not 
remain where they are for some time. 

‘ Burton-LINGO CoMPANY. 


The Influence of Light Crops. 


Str. Epwarp, Nes., Nov. 9.—Conditions are not nearly as 
good as at this time last year. About half the lumber 
was sold during October compared with a year ago. Our 
stock is considerably larger this year than last. We do 
not look for increased trade until spring and then about 
normal is all we expect. A great deal of wheat and oats 
has become damaged in the stack by excessive rains and 
the small grain is not bringing much money into the coun- 
try. Corn is husking about thirty bushels to the acre 
and a good deal of it is not a good quality. Collections 
are not what we call good, although we did fairly well 
nen? og, Mihara bi a eh. pas been taken up 
w e election an e@ very t we know of. is 
that Nebraska went for McKinley. ‘et 

: A. PowmTLt & Co. 


Rural Trade Presages Prosperity. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Trade with us the past 
season, has been very heavy, our territory being composed 
of both town and country. Our country trade never was 
heavier. This comes from the fact that our farmers have 
one of the heaviest corn crops they ever have raised and 
stock of all kinds are bringing good prices and in con- 
sequence farmers have been liberal buyers of lumber. Judg- 
ing from present indications the coming year will ‘be a 
good one for lumbermen. 

RoBinson & CuRRY COMPANY. 


A Fine Trade All the Fall. 


MALVERN, OHIO, Nov. 13.—Trade has been good in this 
section all during the fall and is holding up well. ‘The 
greatest hindrance seems to be to get in sufficient yellow 

ine, which is the variety of lumber we use the most of here. 

e are told to buy early before the season of car shortage 
sets in, but even if this is done we are liable to run short on 
some special kinds of lumber on which we have an excep- 
tionally poy! run. Collections are good. Everybody has 
work and is happy. Evén most of the democrats are con- 
tented and many of them who voted for Bryan are glad in 
their hearts that he was defeated, simply havihg voted for 
him because they have been lifelong democrats. We heard 
of one democrat who said on election day: “I voted for 
Bryan four years ago and we have had good times ever 
since, so I am going to vote for him again.” Nevertheless 
we are giad to see two strong political parties hold each 
other in check. 

We operate a planing mill and manufacture our own 
doors, sash, moldings, newel posts, inside finish etc., using 
principally cypress, yellow pine, poplar and white oak. 

1 the crops in this section were good excepting wheat. 
Trade from the country is better than that from the town. 
Our chief industry here is the making of paving brick, our 
brick manufacturers taking first premium at the world’s 
fair at Chicago in 1893. FISHEL & BUEL. 


Prospects a Little More Encouraging. 


Decatur, Tex., Nov. 12.—Stocks in the hands of retailers 
are nearly the same as last year, maybe not quite as large. 
The present demand is not as good as it was last year at 
this time, there being no building in town and little in the 
country. Wholesale markets are strong, with little cutting 
of the price list. Prospects for the future seem a little 
more encouraging, but not as good as was eqnegtes. 

. P. Smira. 





OBSERVATIONS AT OMAHA. 

Omaua, Nes., Nov. 10.—Immediately following elec- 
tion business in the lumber world of this section of the 
west appears to have improved. On Saturday one local 
jobber received orders for thirteen cars of lumber from 
two dealers in western Nebraska. The orders received 
by local jobbers the first day of the present week were 
the heaviest in a year. This applies to all local dealers. 
Letters accompanying these orders gave expressions of 
improving business. 
ing, held off until after election, was started this week. 
Work on the great building of the Kingman Implement 
Company, practically suspended for two months, was 
begun today with renewed vigor. The auditorium com- 
mittee met Monday and arranged to have work started 
on that immense structure shortly, and the building 
inspector of Omaha issued permits with the opening of 
the week aggregating $200,000. The local retail busi- 
ness of lumbermen therefore opened very auspiciously. 

Out in the state many stocks have been permitted to 
run down low and these are now being replenished. 
The cooler weather has improved the retail business 
through the country towns as it has improved all lines 
of retail business. Thus far not a particle of snow 
has fallen in this state and it has hardly been cold 
enough to freeze water in ponds. Generally speaking, 
this is bad for all kinds of business, but the past few 
days have given warning of the approach of winter and 
retail lumbermen say buying has increased. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is more generally and 
closely read by the lumbermen of Nebraska than any 
other trade paper printed. The Omaha representative 
hears this sentiment on every side and he is out in 
the state a good deal. Monday, regularly, when he 
makes his rounds of the offices in this city, he finds 
the paper occupying a conspicuous position on the desk 
of the local managers and through the week it shows 
many thumb marks. Visiting lumbermen drop in and 
ask for it the first thing if they have not seen their 
own copies. By Saturday the copy of the week pre- 
vious begins to look pretty ragged from its constant serv- 
ice. Most of the Omaha jobbers place the paper on their 
files and use it frequently for reference. At the Omaha 
Commercial Club the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the only 
lumber journal on regular file and Secretary Utt reports 
that many visiting lumbermen ask for it the first thing 
on their appearance there. 

At Wood River the Foster & Smith Company has 
absorbed the yard of Dierks Coal & Lumber Company. 
The company has been doing a large general business for 
that section. ' 

Edwards & Bradford are rebuilding their yard office 
at Foster, recently burned. : 

Frederick Ridgeway, of Lenox, Iowa, was a buyer i 
the city Monday. é 

At Algona James Hamilton has started a big saw mill 
and sash factory. : 

C. R. Noble has bought a lumber yard at Promise 
City, buying out R. J. Wilson. P 

The Sylvester Lumber Company has been organised 
at Wesley, Iowa, with a capital stock of $50,000. |. 

A. C. Winterfield, of Harris, Iowa, was a visitor ™ 
Omaha last week. He has succeeded to the business 
of Winterfield Bros., at that place. 

James White, manager of the Cady Lumber Com 
pany, says the prospects for business in Nebraska 
could not be better, regardless of politics. 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM CAMERON 


AND OF 


WM. CAMERON & CO., INCORPORATED, WACO, TEXAS. 


The Largest Mill Owners and Manufacturers of Yellow Pine and Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles and Piling and Ties West of the 
llississippi River— Seven Great Saw [lills - Large Tie and Piling Interests— Heavy Owners in Woolen Mills, 
Pecan Orchards, Banks, Timber Lands and Other Diversified Industries. 


The Story of the Founder. 

The closing years of the present century have been 
marked by wealth-producing of vast extent. In hun- 
dreds of- instances during the past twenty years the 
“man with the hoe” has raised himself through his own 
exertions from poverty to affluence and, despite the ut- 
terances of the professional politician whose trade it is 
to stir up strife between the rich and the poor, wealth- 
producing continues by those who can see opportunities 
and grasp them. ‘The wonderful development of the 
country during the closing quarter of the century has 
been made almost entirely by men who started with 
practically nothing. They have been pioneers in the 
sections not pierced by railroads nor touched by steam- 
boats. They have undergone the hardships and the pri- 
vations. They have toiled ahead of their fellow man 
where the brambles were thick and the thorns were 
sharp and where discouragements met them at ‘every 
turn. They have experienced the scoffs of the envious 
and the sneers that stab like knives, but 
with keen foresight they have not faltered, 
and that success and wealth have crowned 
their work is but scant justice for the years 
they spent in buiding. 

Such developers deserve something better 
than the harsh criticism frequently given 
them, for through their work great states 
have been made, filled with a prosperous and 
contented people. But often the irony of 
fate gives such men justice only long after 
the clods have rattled on their coffin lids. 
To be successful in this age is to court crit- 
icism, and the greater the success attained 
the harsher the criticism becomes, until 
death brings out the virtues of the man. 
And so the successful pioneer must taste the 
bitterness of the world’s envy when he has 
achieved his ambition and placed himself 
and his family beyond the reach of want. 

There are exceptions, of course, to every 
rule, and a notable one is in the case of the 
late William Cameron, whose great lumber 
properties and other varied interests are the 
subjects of this article. Here was a man 
who, although accumulating an estate in 
excess of $4,000,000, was beloved through 
his whole life and mourned by all who knew 
him when he died. The voice of criticism 
was hushed when the name of this genial 
man, living or dead, was mentioned, for his 
virtues were many, his faults few. His 
dealings were upright, and when he had oc- 
casion to differ from his fellow man he did 
it openly and fearlessly, throwing the gaunt- 
let down and battling for what he deemed 
was right until he was the victor or the 
vanquished. The world admires a fair, ag- 
gressive man, and such was William Camer- 
on, first, last and always. It is quite nat- 
ural, therefore, that he held the esteem of 
the world while he lived and built up a 
great business, for his methods were above 
criticism and they commanded the respect 
of everybody who ever knew him. 

The story of the career of William Cam 
eron reads more like a romance than that 
of a man who merely accumulated great 
wealth, Many men acquire riches through 
no special effort of their own, but Mr. Cam- 
eron’s history is replete with early strug- 
gles, disappointments, a resolve to seize 
opportunities in the lumber business in the great south- 
west, with no capital save a stout heart and rugged 
integrity, and the gradual rise from obscurity to the 
position of one of the most prosperous and richest men 
in Texas, What he would have accomplished had he 
lived ten years longer is of course problematical. As it 
Was, he passed away with his life work unfinished, al- 
though at his death he was the largest lumber operator 
west of the Mississippi river, his operations involving 
the handling of 200,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


An Apt Comparison. 


In reviewing the business career of Mr. Cameron.the 
comparison of his life with that of his fellow Scotch- 
man, Andrew Carnegie, is almost irresistible. Mr. Car- 
Negie started his career as a poor and unknown tele- 
Staph operator on the Pennsylvania railroad. He saw 
the great oil fields of Pennsylviania in their undeveloped 
state and by shrewd investments he accumulated $90,000. 

en he perceived the possibilities of the growing iron 
and steel trade and, taking the opportunity with a firm 
Stasp, he became eventually the largest iron and steel 
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manufacturer in the United States. William Cameron, 
also a poor and unknown railroad man just after the 
civil war, saw the opportunities in lumber in the great 
southwest and he, too, seized the opportunity and be- 
came one of the greatest operators in lumber in the 
country. Here are two Scotchmen, one king of the iron 
and steel business, and the other of the lumber business, 
America’s two greatest industries. And both Carnegie 
and Cameron are names synonymous with liberality and 
charity toward their fellow man. It speaks well for 
the blood of the Scot. 

Before entering into the details of a full and complete 
story of the rise of the Cameron estate and descriptive 
matter about each individual property of the present 
company, which succeeded.Mr. Cameron’s death, it is both 
right and proper to mention something about the life 
and career of the man who made the present great cor- 
poration possible. Until October, 1900, the property was 
operated by the estate of William Cameron, under the 
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“The comparison of the late William Cameron’s life with that of his fellow 
Scotchman, Andrew Carnegie, is almost trresistible.” 


firm name of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., the 
widow and all of the children, married and unmarried, 
being in a partnership. In October, 1900, however, a 
company was incorporated with capital of $2,400,000, 
succeeding this partnership, and which will be more 
fully described in another part of this article. So the 
life story of the central figure of these columns is given 
herewith. 

William Cameron was essentially a pioneer; a man 
who had to do with primitive things and comparatively 
crude conditions of society and commercial organiza- 
tion, and so a man who, by his force of character and 
by his keen foresight, had much to do with shaping the 
development of the southwest. 

William Cameron was born in Perthshire, Scotland, 
January 11, 1834. He received a common school educa- 
tion such as is given the children of the common people 
of Scotland and at the age of 14 was apprenticed to 
an attorney in Edinburgh. In 1852, at the age of 18, 
he came to this country, landing in New York with 
barely enough money to carry him from that port to 
Illinois, where he had relatives. He worked on a farm 


for a while and then engaged himself with a relative 
who was in the grain business in that state. Later on 
he went to Missouri and was for some time a section 
boss on the Missouri Pacific railway as it was extended 
west from St. Louis. When the war broke out he was 
at Sedalia, Mo., and helped organize the “home guards” 
of that town. He was captured at the battle of Spring- 
field, carried to St. Louis and paroled. When he was 
captured he had $150 and a silver watch, which he 
turned over to a locomotive engineer of the Missouri 
Pacifie to be sent to his sweetheart in case of his death 
during the war. This lady subsequently became his 
first wife. 

After being paroled he returned to St. Louis and 
went into government contracting, supplying hay and 
feed of various kinds, and about the same time entered 
into the lumber business in a small way. His contracts 
were profitable, and a short time afterward he opened a 
lumber business at Warrensburg and Sedalia, that state. 
From Sedalia he extended his operations 
south, following the extension of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas railway, establishing 
yards at Clinton, Nevada and other small 
towns in Missouri, and also in Fort Scott, 
Kan. He also started a pork packing estab- 
lishment at Clinton, Mo., of which he made 
only an indifferent success, closing it out 
after a few years. He followed the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas into Texas and 
opened yards in Denison, Sherman and 
Dallas. His identity with the lumber in- 
terests of Texas extended over a quarter of 
a century. William Cameron & Co.’s north 
and south divisions were formed in 1882, 
but were consolidated four years later with 
headquarters at Waco, Tex., which was his 
place of residence. The retail yards of the 
concern were at Waco. Lott, Rosebud, Gales- 
ville, San Antonio, McKinney. Brownwood, 
San Angelo, Dublin, Stephenville, Granbury, 
Weatherford, Paradise, Bridgeport, Chico, 
Decatur, Wiehita Falls, Vernon and Qua- 
nah, Tex.; Terrell, Ryan, Comanche, Dun- 
can, Marlow, Rush Springs. Chicasha and 
Minco, Ind. Ter.; El Reno, Okarche, King- 
fisher, Enid, Waukomis and Hennessy, O. T. 

The wholesale business of William Cam- 
eron dates from 1884. In 1886 he acquired 
with a partner a saw mill business at Saron, 
Tex., of which he was later sole owner. 
Among other interests of which he was a 
part or sole proprietor are the Texas Land 
& Timber Company, a timber land concern; 
the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, at Whitecastle, La.; the Cameron 
Lumber Mills Campany, Carmona, Tex.; 
the William Cameron cypress manufactur- 
ing plant at Bowie, La.: the Tyler Car & 
Lumber Company, Michelli, Tex. In addi- 
tion Wm. Cameron & Co. control the cut of 
a number of heavy manufacturing concerns, 
and the concern is among the heaviest owners 
of timber land in the south and southwest. 

Mr. Cameron was also an owner of flour- 
ing mill property in Texas, and at one time 
was considered one of the largest dealers 
in grain and one of the heaviest flour mill 
operators in that state. He was at the 
time of his death chief proprietor of the 
Cameron Mill & Elevator Company, of Fort 
Worth. His interests and investments were 
not confined, however, to the lumber or grain business, 
for he was a large stockholder in the Slayden-Kirksey 
Woolen Mills at Waco. In addition to his manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, he was heavily interested 
in banks, having been a prominent stockholder in the 
First National bank of Waco, the Hibernia National 
bank of New Orleans and the Southern National bank 
of New York. 

In 1898 Mr. Cameron secured control of the Jeaner- 
ette Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited, of Jeanerette, 
La., at which place he put in a fine new saw mill 
equipped with a “telescopic” band. He also subse- 
quently acquired the saw milling property at Rockland, 
Tex., formerly owned by W. H. Aldridge, and at the 
time of his death was erecting one of the finest saw mill 
plants in the south at that point, having closed con- 
tracts for all the machinery of every kind. 

The will of William Cameron was probated on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1899, and the inventory showed a valuation 
of about $4,000,000. It made his widow, his son, Will- 
iam W. Cameron, and his sons-in-law, R. H. Downman and 
F. A. MeDonald, his executors, and ordere! that his 
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business be continued as during his life. 

Perhaps no other single individual in the southwest 
so thoroughly impressed his personality upon the lum- 
ber business and commercial interests generally as did 
Mr. Cameron. Energetic and forceful, enterprising to 
a high degree, nothing in the way of investments in 
timber or planning for manufacture was too great for 
him, and hence it was that in the yellow pine or cypress 
manufacturing industry he was a leader always; and 
as a wholesaler or retailer his interests were of greater 
volume than those of any other individual or any cor- 
poration in Texas or Louisiana. In all these interests 
Mr. Cameron’s personality dominated. 

One of the marked characteristics of the man was the 
fact that he could make losses without their worrying 
him in the least. He went on the principle that a man 
who allowed himself to be worried by matters of this 
kind was incapacitated thereby to do business and to 
repair the loss which had been made, but that losses 
should simply lead one to put his shoulder to the wheel 
with so much the more energy and endeavor to make 
gains which would more than overcome the loss, He 
was also remarkable for his capacity for details. It 
was the small things he gave his closest attention to, 
believing thoroughly in the old Scotch adage of “many 
a mickle makes a muckle,”’ and that other one, “look 
after the pennies and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 

While Mr. Cameron had a good Scotch 
common school education, he was essen- 
tially a self made man who had acquired 
through his wide experience and his 
power of observation, which were de- 
veloped to an unusual degree, a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs. He was 
a kindly man and though sometimes 
brusque in his manner he had after all 
a tender heart. It has been said by some 
that he was a hard man to work for, but 
that was the case only with those who 
did not understand him or whom he did 
not understand. From the employ of Mr. 
Cameron have come many men who have 
achieved prominence and wealth, and he 
was always ready to assist those in need 
of support or encouragement. His judg- 
ment of man was demonstrated by those 
who have filled and still fill responsible 
positions in connection with his various 
interests, some of them as managers of 
large investments and heavy manufac- 
turing properties. They are not in all 
cases employees but, rather, business 
associates. 

The outside world knew very little of 
Mr. Cameron’s charities of various 
kinds. They were extremely large and 
extended over the entire country. It 
was very seldom that he was approached 
by anyone worthy of assistance that he 
did not render it, One very close to 
Mr. Cameron, entirely familiar with his 
business, his ideas and his ambitions, 
says: “Mr. Cameron’s principal am- 
bition was to give employment to his 
fellow men. His capital and energies at 
the time of his death were giving em- 
ployment and a living to something like 
12,000 people. It was his expressed de- 
sire not only that the business should’ be 
continued but that it should gradually 
grow in size through a process of con- 
servative management.” 

Mr. Cameron’s loyalty to and practical 
interest in association matters were il- 
lustrated by typical action at the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, at Beaumont, that state, in 
April, 1897. There arosé a necessity for 
funds not then immediately available, 
and though he was not involved person- 
ally in the necessity, “Uncle Billy” Cam- 
eron, as the association affectionately 
and not disrespectfully called him, was 
the first to further what was termed a 
“love feast,” designed to raise the needed 
amount. He went at the work with 
characteristic will, with eloquent, insistent, personal 
pleas, starting the proposed fund with $100. He appealed 
to the best interests and the generosity of those pres- 
ent in a manner had bred an enthusiastic infection, and 
largely to his impassioned, loyal efforts was due the 
contribution of a sum that met the wishes of the asso- 
ciation and’ placed it on an entirely solvent basis, 

The esteem in which he was held by even his com- 
petitors in the lumber business is shown by the resolu- 
tions passed at a meeting of the Texas & Louisiana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held at Beaumont, 
Tex., which will be found elsewhere in this article. 

Mr. Cameron left a widow and five children, Mrs. 
Sadie McDonald, wife of F. A. McDonald, of Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mrs. Anna Downman, wife of Robert H. 
Downman, of Waco, Tex., and Miss Flora Cameron, 
William W. Cameron and Miss Marguerite Cameron. 

The immense business owned in whole or in part by 
him, but in any event dominated by Mr. Cameron’s 
personality, will be continued unchanged, and with his 
son, William W. Cameron, at the head the name can 
appropriately remain the same. William W. Cameron, 
the younger, has just passed his majority, but is said 
to have many of his father’s characteristics and to have 





received a severe training to fit him for the responsibili- 
ties so unexpectedly thrust upon him. 

The body of William Cameron was forwarded to 
Waco, Tex., on February 6, 1899, the day of his death, 
and was buried on February 8, with honors shared equal- 
ly by the Grand Army of the Republic, the Confederate 
Veterans and various civic societies of which he had 
been an honored member. 

The resolutions adopted by the Texas & Louisiana 
Association in connection with his death were as follows: 


The lumber manufacturers of Texas and Louisiana, in 
meeting at Beaumont, Tex., Tuesday, February 7, 1899, 
desiring to express their sorrow at the death of Mr. 
William Cameron and of the esteem in which he was held, 
hereby resolve— 

First. That in the death of William Cameron the lum- 
ber manufacturing interest of Texas and Louisiana has 
lost one of its most active and extensive operators, one 
whose enterprise and energy had contributed largely to 
the development of the lumber business of these states 
and whose high standing in commercial and financial cir- 
cles had, by refiection, been of value to all who are today 
engaged in this great industry. 

Second. That we recognize in his painstaking prudence 
in business, his industrious life, his wonderful comprehen- 


. sion of details, his rugged honor and genial spirit the attri- 


butes of a superior man, whose career is well worthy of 
imitation. 

Third. That though blessed with an ample fortune, the 
result of his individual effort, he was still at 65 a stead- 
fast, sturdy worker who literally died in the harness. 

Fourth. That to his family and sorrowing friends we 
extend sincere sympathy in their great loss, which may 
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“Much of the great work of this vast estate fell upon young William W. 


be described also as a loss to the financial and industrial 
interests of the states of Texas and Louisiana. 


Here ends the personal story of the founder of the 
Cameron fortune. 


Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex,, and the Estate 
of William Cameron, Louisiana. 


Upon the death of Mr. Cameron the estate, amounting 
to over $4,000,000, remained intact in the possession of his 
legal heirs, his widow and children. Of these, his son, 
W. W. Cameron, was the only male heir, the other chil- 
dren being daughters. The heirs formed a partnership 
to carry on the business, W. W. Cameron, Mrs. Flora 
B. Cameron, F. A. McDonald and Robert H. Downman 
being executors of the estate, and the partnership con- 
sisting of Mrs. Flora B. Cameron, two daughters, Will- 
iam W. Cameron, F. A. McDonald and R. H. Downman. 
This partnership was continued for nearly two years 
following Mr. Cameron’s demise. The great and varied 
interests were conducted on the lines laid out by the 
founder and the properties improved and enhanced in 
value during the period mentioned. It is gratifying 
to record this continuance of the marvelous success made 
by the deceased lumberman, and it is especially grati- 


fying to add that the partnership of heirs, known com- 
mercially as Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., and Estate 
of William Cameron, Louisiana, was carried on without 
the slightest jar or friction during its life. 

The year 1899 was a prosperous one for the partner- 
ship. As is well known, lumber of all kinds assumed 
great activity in that year and everybody engaged in 
its manufacture or the marketing of it made heavy 
profits. The partnership of Wm. Cameron & Co. was 
no exception, and although large outlays were made on 
the improvement of the various mill properties of the 
company the closing of the books at the end of the year 
showed an unusually good balance on the right side of 
the ledger. The company had been aggressively in the 
field during the entire year. It had taken the oppor- 
tunity offered- by the phenomenal conditions of the 
year, and it marketed nearly 200,000,000 feet of lumber, 
ties and piling during that time. 

Mr. Cameron died on February 6, 1899, so he did not 
see the great rise in lumber values of that year, nor 
the extraordinary demand for stock, which had been the 
dream of all manufacturers for eight or ten years. But 
his properties had been bequeathed to loving and safe 
heirs, who watched them zealously and conducted the 
business most satisfactorily. 

During 1900 the partnership of Wm. Cameron & Co, 
continued its successful career. The conservative man- 
agement of the business by Mrs. Flora B, 
Cameron, young William W. Cameron, 
F, A. McDonald and Robert H. Downman 
left nothing to be desired as to the safe 
conduct of the great and varied interests 
of the estate. The lumber trade ex- 
panded, the elevator and cold storage 
properties increased in value, the woolen 
mill took on fresh life and in every de- 
partment the concern flourished and in- 
creased as a financial power in the south- 
west. More improvements were made 
at the milling plants, new accessions of 
timber lands were gained, expert woods- 
men and managers watched the details 
of their various departments and_ the 
controlling management at Waco had 
good cause for self congratulation over 
the record. 

Those who are most familiar with the 
Cameron properties and who judge the 
success the concern has attained from an 
outside standpoint are firm in the belief 
that it has been good generalship which 
is responsible for the continuance of the 
prosperity of this company. That the 
conduct of such varied and heavy inter- 
ests, involving an annual expense of mil- 
lions of dollars, the employment of 
thousands of men, the selection of effi- 
cient managers and heads of departments, 
the cutting off of expenses, the handling 
of taxes and insurance features, the di- 
rection of new investments absolutely 
necessary in such a complex business, 
and the final marketing and collecting 
of the enormous output of the plants, 
are no easy task even for an experienced 
man cannot be gainsaid. In simple jus- 
tice to the two controlling heads, Will- 
iam W. Cameron and R. H. Downman, 
both young men, it may be said that their 
management for the past two years of 
the partnership interests has been pro- 
gressive and splendid from any point of 
view. It is but another of the many 
instances in America where the young 
man placed in a responsible position as- 
serts himself and goes forward to the 
success he deserves. 

The partnership of Wm. Cameron & 
Co., therefore, attained success during its 
life and continued on the lines originally 
mapped out by the founder. In October, 
1900, it was dissolved and succeeded by 
an incorporated company, legally known 
as Wm. Cameron & Co., Incorporated. 
Some of the heirs retired from the lum- 
ber interests of the estate, others remain- 
ing in the new corporation. ' 

It may properly be added at this point that the irony 
of fate was again apparent in the demise of the founder. 
William Cameron foresaw as early as 1897 the coming 
advance and great demand for lumber and held his stock 
at many of his mills for the “bulge” which came soon 
after his death. He had predicted the phenomenal con- 
sumption of lumber of 1899 to his intimate friends, but 
he did not live to see it verified. 


Cameron.” 


Wm. Cameron & Co., Incorporated. 


October 10, 1900, ushered in a new arrangement of 
the affairs of the Cameron properties. On that date 
a charter was granted by the state of Texas for the 
incorporation of a company to be known legally as Wm. 
Cameron & Co., Incorporated. The capital was placed 
at $2,400,000, and the corporation announced in its 
prayer for a charter that it would transact a manufac: 
turing wholesale and retail lumber business. The m+ 
corporators were Mrs. Flora B; Cameron, William W. 
Cameron, Marguerite Cameron, R. H. Downman an 
W. 8S. Wilson. 

The newly incorporated company will operate the 
yellow pine mills of the partnership, which are in 
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“Robert H. Downman and his co-workers left nothing to be desired as to the 
safe conduct of the estate,” 


state of Texas—at Carmona, Saron, Angelina and Rock- 
land; the cypress mill at Whitecastle, La., the tie and 
piling business at Beaumont, Tex., the wholesale and 
retail departments for lumber at Waco, the Slayden- 
Kirksey Woolen Mills at Waco, the Swinden Pecan 
Orchard Company and the banking interests of the 
Camerons. The new incorporation did not include the 
Texas Lumber Company or the Cameron Lumber Mills 
Company at Carmona, Tex., but these are separate cor- 
porations which are owned by the individuals who con- 
trol Wm. Cameron & Co., Incorporated. 

The Cameron Mill & Elevator Company property at 
Fort Worth, Tex., the Binyon Storage & Klevator Com- 
pany property at Waco, the “Cypress King” cypress mill 
at Bowie, La., and the “Princess” cypress mill at Jean- 
erette, La., are not a part of the new corporation. 
These latter properties, however, are still in the hands 
of the Cameron family. It was aimed in the act of 
incorporating to minimize the multitudinous details of 
these widely varying interests as much as possible in 
order to achieve the best and most profitable results 
from each branch of the estate. 

The active management of the new corporation is 
vested in William W. Cameron, Already plans have been 
discussed to continue operations on a scale as large as 
if not larger than before, and the new corporation will 
continue to be an aggressive factor in the lumber world. 
New improvements are in contemplation for the milling 
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in the past. 

C. R. Sherrill, at Waco, Tex., has charge of all the 
wholesale business of the company. 

W. T. League, of Waco and Fort Worth, Tex., is gen- 
eral counsel for the new corporation. 


Brief Statistics on Lumber Output and Labor Em- 
ployed by the Cameron People. 


Approximately the lumber interests of the Camerons 
are enormous when total figures are considered. The 
actual mill output of the yellow pine and cypress plants 
enumerated in this article is 166,000,000 feet annually, 
as follows: 

Angelina, Tex. (yellow pine), 18,000,000 feet. * 

Carmona, Tex. (yellow pine), 18,000,000 feet. 

Saron, Tex. (yellow pine), 25,000,000 feet. 

Rockland, Tex. (yellow pine), 30,000,000 feet. 

Whitecastle, La. (cypress), 15,000,000 feet. 

Jeanerette, La. (cypress), 20,000,000 feet. 

Bowie, La. (cypress), 40,000,000 feet. 

Besides these the output includes at least 100,000,000 
shingles annually. The lumber total is 166,000,000 feet 
annually, as stated. To this must be added the tie and 
piling department, handling 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
feet a year, making the annual total about 200,000,000 
feet. At times the Cameron company has been a large 
purchaser on the general market, some years buying 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet in addition to its own mill 
output. These totals place the Cameror people among 
the foremost in the country. 

As employers of labor the Camerons are equally im- 
portant. The various interests owned employ in round 
numbers about 5,000 people—a heavy and constant out- 
lay for pay roll—besides high salaried managers and 
heads of departments at the mills and at the general 
headquarters at Waco. The total pay roll of the Cam- 
eron interests reaches $50,000 weekly. The employees 
are distributed about as follows: 

Angelina, Tex., mill plant, 400 men. 

Carmona, Tex., mill plant, 400 men. 

Saron, Tex., mill plant, 500 men. 

Rockland, Tex., mill plant, 600 men. 

Whitecastle, La., mill plant, 400 men. 

Jeanerette, La., mill plant, 400 men. 

Rowie, La., mill plant, 700 men. 

The piling and tie department, 500 men. 
we Mill & Elevator Company, Fort Worth, Tex., 
« men. 

Binyon Storage & Elevator Company, Waco, Tex., 100 men. 

Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills, Waco, Tex., 500 employees. 

It will therefore be seen that these figures, averaging 
four to a family, mean that about 20,000 souls are 
supported through the employment of the Camerons— 
an interesting fact to record. 

The two items above mentioned regarding total output 
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“The Wm. Cameron ¢ Co. general headquarters at Waco, Tez., are large and commodious.” 


plants, and the tie and piling department is making 
rapid strides, particularly in hewn ties so much in de- 
mand. Capacity at the mills will be increased as rapidly 
as conditions shall warrant, and the corporation intends 
to market more lumber in the future than it ever did 


of lumber and the employment of labor need not be en- 
larged upon or statistics added to show the magnitude 
of Wm. Cameron & Company, Incorporated. The 
figures speak for themselves, and too many statistical 
details are wearying to the reader. 
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“It handles the wool from the raw state 


llilling and Flouring Interests. 


The Cameron Mill & Elevator Company at Fort Worth, 
Tex., is the property of the estate, and no one else 
is interested in it in any way. This flour mill has a 
capacity of 2,000 barrels a day of as fine flour as can 
be produced anywhere, and it is sold in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mexico and Cuba. The mills are equipped in every par- 
ticular with modern up-to-date flour mill machinery and 
are run by practical men who know how to make a 
grade of flour that the people want. Grain is bought 
for the mill’s consumption wherever convenient, but the 
principal source of supply is the Panhandle of Texas. 
In connection with this interest the company owns eleven 
elevators located at various points in Texas, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma, and the business has been a 
paying venture from the start. 

It may seem strange that a man like the late Mr. 
Cameron, with such heavy investments in lumber, should 
interest himself in the flour mill business, but this is 
only one of the numerous things that Mr. Cameron was 
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through to the finished product.” 


as long as it is wanted; and 
the different temperatures 
are very noticeable as one 
enters the rooms. 

In the room where the 
apples are stored—barrels 
and barrels of them—tlre 
air feels as it does in the 
winter cellar in the north; 
while in the next room, 
where the oranges and 
lemons are kept, the air was 
a good deal as it is in the 
early spring down in a cel- 
lar. 

Al) the good things from 
the whole country find their 
way sooner or later to this 
cold storage plant and are 
held there for distribution 
as they are wanted at near- 
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“Under the deft manipulation of the cutter the woolen goods become part of the ‘pants’ 
patterns,” 





interested in. No matter what the business was he had 
a knack for figuring out whether there was money in 
it or not by some occult process of his own, and if any- 
thing promised good returns he arranged to get an 
interest and sooner or later a controlling interest in it 
if he could. This is how this flour mill property was 
acquired. 


The Binyon Storage & Elevator Company, Waco. 


This is a cold storage plant of more than ordinary 
dimensions. It is in a large building which was formerly 
a mill but which has been remodeled and refitted to 
accommodate the new business. The company is capital- 
ized for $50,000 and is practically owned by the Cameron 
estate, there being a small interest held outside. Strange 
as it may seem, the south was one of the last localities 
to take to cold storage and Mr. Cameron’s business 
foresight enabled him to start a business which is 
rapidly growing beyond the capacity of the present 
plant. 

An inspection of this plant was interesting. Smooth 
working engines pumped the chemical solution through 
pipes to reduce the temperature to the desired’ point 
in any one of the departments of the great building. 
One room after another was entered where perishable 
products gathered from many climes were stored. In 


Taken altogether the plant 
is a large and profitable 
part of the Cameron inter- 
ests. 

Owns a Large Pecan 

Grove. 

The Swinden Pecan Orch- 

ard Company is also a part 


of the Cameron interests, 
the estate owning nine: 
tenths of this property. 


This interest consists of 780 
acres of land situated in 
Brown county, Texas, ad- 
joining the city of Brown- 
wood, on the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe railway. Brown- 
wood is the county seat of 
Brown county, 120 miles 
southwest of Fort Worth, 
and is a modern town of 


5,000 inhabitants. 

The raising of pecans for 
market is a new industry, 
comparatively speaking, and 
orchard, which was 


this 


one room, with its glisten- 
ing pipes covered with a 
coating of frost, rows and 
rows of quarters of beef 
hung from hooks that were 
placed on an overhead rack. 
Some of this meat is kept 
here for days, but it is all 
cold, firm and fresh, and it 
made one hungry to look at 
it. The air is cold—in fact 
it is like breaking into a 
little spot of winter after 
being in the balmy Texas 
outdoor air. One room is 
kept full of eggs in cases 
piled one on top of another, 
and the thermometer regis- 
tered just enough cold to 
make it right for eggs. It 
seems to be one of the pecul- 
iarities of the cold storage 
business that the chemicals, 
pipes and other appliances 
can be so manipulated as to 
produce and maintain any 
required degree of cold just 


LOOM ROOM, 
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started nine years ago, is now the largest pecan orchard 
in the world. Deep alluvial soil is what pecans need 
and in this valley it is twenty to thirty feet deep. The 
object of cultivating these trees is to raise a superior 
grade of pecan nuts, which sell readily on the market, 
and are used both as a nut and as a product from 
which to manufacture oi] of a high grade, and also for 
the wood of the pecan tree, which is used in a great 
many industries, such as the making of tool handles and 
other implements. 

In Florida, where the pecan is not native, it is coming 
to be largely cultivated. It responds readily to this 
treatment with an increased yield, while the size and 
flavor are enhanced and thr shell becomes thinner, mak- 
ing the cultivated pecan a prized addition to the most 
elaborate menu—a sort of climax to the feast. ‘The wild 
pecan is plentiful in Texas, and probably for that reason 
it rarely has been the subject of systematic cultivation 
there; but Mr. Cameron was quick to see its possibilities 
and prompt to take advantage of them. 

The average yield of a pecan tree of eight or ten 
years of age is from one to one and a half bushels, the 
yield increasing with age, producing over twenty bushels 
to a tree when prime. The nut is worth about $5 a 
bushel in the open market. The wild nuts bring from 
3 to 6 cents a pound, but those of the cultivated variety 
bring from 10 to 15 cents and are hard to procure 
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“The wool is handled by people who understand their business.” 


by points and sections. 

The plant is equipped in 
duplicate with the Ferd- 
Wolfe Company’s latest pat- 
tern cold storage machines, 
and sooner or later, if the 
business keep growing as it 
has in the past, two sets of 
machinery will have to be 
put into operation to take 
care of the business, There 
is also an upper floor in this 
building where the space 
could not be used for cold 
storage. This is partitioned 
off and used as dry storage 
—that is, it is used for the 
storage of household goods 
and similar articles that 
people want to put away 
until they may need them. 
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SLAYDEN-KIRKSEY WOOLEN MILLS, 


even at these prices, as they are in good demand. If 
the business of raising pecans is carried on intelligently 
there should be very good profit in the orchard, and it 
should form one of the ready money resources of the 
Cameron estate. 


The Banking Interests of the Camerons. 


Considering the great versatility of the late William 
Cameron it is not surprising that he should have been 
heavily interested in banking properties. His was 4 
mind to grasp financial matters with comparative ease, 
and the largest of business transactions could not sur- 
prise him. He studied banking and he studied every- 
thing else he undertook, looking at its complex conditions 
and features just as he looked at everything he engaged 
in. While never actively at the head of any banking 
institution he was a heavy stockholder in no less than 
three national banks in Texas and Louisiana, and he 
was a valued counselor to the active managers and offi- 
cials. 

At one time he was engaged in the wholesale grocery 
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“The 


business with J. W. Castles, under the firm name of 
Cameron & Castles. The firm continued business in both 
Texas and Louisiana—in the latter state at New Orleans 
—for several years. Upon its dissolution Mr. Castles 
assumed the presidential helm of the Hibernia National 
bank of that city, with Mr. Cameron as his chief friend, 
stockholder and adviser in the conduct of the bank. This 
institution became strong in local financial circles and 
is still one of the leading banks of that city. The 
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“The woodsmen are working about fourteen miles out from the Saron mills.” 


Cameron estate retains the stock interest in this bank. 

In Texas the same is true as regards the Provident 
National bank of Waco and the First National bank of 
that city. Both these financial institutions enjoy heavy 
deposits and are profitable business ventures. 

It is quite natural to assume that a man like William 
Cameron should have turned his attention largely to 
banking. He was a large employer of labor, having a 
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Saron (Tex.) yellow pine mill is in Trinity county, in the longleaf belt.” 


heavy monthly pay roll; he was always on the lookout 
for profitable investments in timber lands; he was 
continually on the market for great quantities of lumber 
outside of his mill production, and his cash transactions 
ran into the thousands of dollars daily. He was there- 
fore thrown constantly into touch with the financial 
world, for no man, however strong he may be financially, 
is always with ready cash to accomplish large trades, 
and whether as a borrower or a lender, as the case might 


be, Mr. Cameron studied banking as a science, knew its 
innermost details and eventually invested considerable 
of his profits in bank stock. 

The estate is a large stockholder in the First National 
bank of Waco, the Provident National bank of Waco 
and the Hibernia National bank of New Orleans, so 
that the executors of the estate have to know something 
about banking as well as the lumber business. 


DRY 


ROUGH LUMBER SHEDS, SARON, TEX. 


Large Owners in the Slayden-Kirksey Woolen) 
Mills of Waco. 


The Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills of Waco are owned 
in part by the estate; in fact, a very large interest in 
this plant is owned by the heirs, Mr. Cameron became 
identified with it about fourteen years ago. The mill 
was started in 1884. 

It is interesting to find a mill of this size and capacity 
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“The dry kiln at Saron is new and modern.” 


in a western town like Waco, Tex. It smacks of New 
England, and if it were built of gray stone one could al- 
most fancy oneself back in Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
where are heard the buzz and roar that always seem 
to be a part of the atmosphere near a woolen mill. This 
one is a large concern, too, for it employs 500 people 
and twenty traveling men on the road. 

The plant occupies about fifteen acres and is fitted 











“A mammoth shed for dry stock appears in the foreground of the Saron mill plant.” 
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“The Cameron Mill & Blevator Company at Fort Worth, Tew., ts the property of the estate. It makes 2,000 barrels 
of flour daily.” 


in every department with the latest machinery. It 
handles the wool from its raw state through to the 
finished product, in both the bolt and “made up”, and 
it is something of a revelation to start in at the re- 
ceiving room and go through a plant of this kind, fol- 
lowing the wool practically from the receiving room to 
the finished product. The wool is received in bales and 
is dirty and greasy. From the receiving room it goes 
into a cleaning room, where it is all washed and dried 
and goes through several processes to separate the 
dirt and the grease from the wool itself. In fact, 
grease is a by-product of the woolen mill, for the modern 
methods of cleaning it enable the company that operates 
the mill to save the grease and thereby gain back some 
of the price paid out for the extra weight when it buys 
the raw wool, 

Some of the machinery in this plant is very expensive. 
Each piece of it does a certain thing and does it right. 
Some of it washes wool, some separates the grease from 
the wool, some rolls it up into balls, some combs it out 
again, and each piece has its part to play in the interior 
economy of the mill. When it is all dried and ready 
for use it goes to a dyeing room, where it is mixed— 
that is to say, the fibers of the different kinds of wool 
are mixed—and then it goes into a dyeing vat and it 
issues from this blue or green or yellow or whatever 
color is wanted. Thence it is taken into a drying room, 
where it is thoroughly dried out and stored for future 
use. The color of the thread is determined by the 
amount of the colored wool mixed with ordinary white 
wool, and there are operatives who do nothing but mix 
these different colored wools together as they are 
wanted. 

All the different steps in making woolen yarn before 
it gets ready to be used for the cloth are followed. It 
keeps traveling from one machine to another until it 
gets to a room filled with spinning machinery, where 
it is spun into thread and wound on bobbins ready for 
the loom. When the thread is made it is taken to the 
weaving room, and there the different colors are handled 
by people who understand their business; and all day 
long the busy double looms click and roar and rattle 
and throw their shuttles backward and forward and 
turn out a piece of a certain pattern of cloth at the 
other end of the machine. Girls do most of this work 
and they do it well. 

When the wool comes from these machines it is a 
bolt of cloth which goes upstairs to a cutting room, 
where it is unrolled to its full length on a long table, 
and under the deft manipulation of the cutter it becomes 
part of a “pants” pattern. There is a trousers factory 
in connection with this mill which turns out the “S, K.” 
brand of trousers, which are sold all over the southern 
states to the extent of 1,200 pairs a day. To do this 
there must be a great army of employees, and the most 
modern machinery for sewing and all that sort of thing, 
which is installed and worked here in a modern way. 

Each step of the work in this busy place has a depart- 
ment to itself and everything runs as smoothly as 
elock work. The lower floor is taken up by heavy 
machinery for weaving, spinning and the different steps 


of the business until the wool becomes cloth in the bolt. 
Then it goes upstairs and passes through the different 
stages from the cutter’s table on through the sewing 
machine part of the house, where each girl does just 
one thing on one part of a garment. After a while the 
garment becomes a finished product of the factory and 
goes from there to the tailor shop, where the basting 
threads are picked out by a lot of little girls and the 
finishing touches, including the pressing and folding, 
are done in a regular tailor shop which is a part of the 
establishment. From the tailor shop the garments go 
to a stock room, where they are sorted into their proper 
sizes and piles, and from there they go to a shipping 
room, where they are baled up and sent out to fill orders 
from the traveling men on the road. This shipping 
department is a long room in a wing of the building and 
it is used partly as a shipping room and partly as a 
receiving room. It is a shipping room in the sense that 
the order after being filled is brought here for shipment. 
But the order is really filled in the stock room, and it is 
only boxed here and hauled out to the depot. While this 
particular branch of the business has nothing in common 
to do with lumber, still it is an interesting place to 
visit. 


Large Owners of Retail Lum- 
ber Yards. 


The late William Cameron be- 
gan the lumber business in a 
retail way in Missouri in 1862 
and came to Waco, Tex., for his 
headquarters in 1875, operating 


BINYON STORAGE 


W. 8. Wilson, of Fort Worth, is manager of all the 
retail yards of the company. 


The Tie and Timber Department. 


The tie and timber business is one which has not been 
overlooked by the Camerons. The steady and increasing 
demand by American railways for this class of materia! 
attracted the late William Cameron’s attention before 
\\is death and he gave a great deal of study to this 
branch of the business. He embarked in the manufacture 
of hewn and sawed ties, piling and poles and entered the 
field for his share of this particular trade, appreciating 
the great possibilities and the heavy annual consump- 
tion by the railroads. In the southwest railroad build- 
ing and improvements have been going on at a heavy 
rate for the past ten years. The construction of new 
lines and the incidental and necessary annual repairs to 
these roads have brought about a great consumption of 
ties, piles and poles which shows a tendency to increase 
annually. With the shrewd foresight which has char- 
acterized all the late Mr. Cameron’s business under- 
takings he decided to embark in this branch of business 
in addition to his lumber interests, and the results have 
been highly satisfactory to the estate and its successor. 

The tie and timber business is one requiring separate 
and distinct ability and knowledge from that of lumber. 
The most successful operators are individuals or cor- 
porations having ample capital to contract for the 
material and who can pile up stock and have it ready 
to take any advantage of the market. Frequently rail- 
roads are on the market for immediate delivery and 
price is not so much a consideration as the prompt 
delivery of material. Wm. Cameron & Co., Incorporated, 
have this branch of the business well in hand. The sup- 
ply of timber is large and constantly being increased. 
Expert woodsmen and men understanding the details 
of making ties, piles and poles are actively at work at 
all times, getting out this material and piling it along 
the railroad tracks ready for loading. Full special 
trains are frequently loaded with railroad ties and the 
company has miles of ties piled ready for shipment. 
An idea of the magnitude of this part of the Wm. 
Cameron & Co., Incorporated, varied industries may be 
given in the statement that 500 men are employed to 
get out this class of stuff, and they are on the pay roll 
of the company or under contract to supply ties, poles 
or piling as the case may be. 

This particular branch of the Cameron estate is 
managed by C. L. Nabers, of Beaumont, Tex. The 
estate has recently purchased 25,000 acres of timber 
suitable for making into hewn ties and timbers and 
piling, both peeled and unpeeled, and is prepared to 
take care of orders for such material in any quantity, 
the capacity being simply a question of orders. Mr. 
Nabers, the manager, is an experienced tie and pile man. 
Any orders sent to him will be intelligently and quickly 
filled and handled with the same dispatch with which 
the Cameron interests are handled all over the country. 
As ties, railroad timbers and piling are rather out of 
the regular lumber line, this small mention will suffice 
for this part of the Cameron interests. Railroad men 
of course appreciate what this part of the plant means, 
and anybody who has dealt with the Cameron people in 
the past will understand that an order sent to them 
means an order filled, and yellow pine is in itself too 
well known and fills its place too well to need any 
further mention or description. 


Other Timber Investments. 

The Cameron estate is also sole owner of the stock 
of the Texas Lumber Company, an Illinois corporation 
founded in 1882 to acquire Texas timber lands, and 
under this title the estate now holds about 45,000 acres 
of the finest longleaf yellow pine lands in the state; 
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in the Jatter city until his death. 
The estate now has a large num- 
ber of yards scattered over the 
country. These are supplied 
mostly from their own mills, 
and they are doing a general 
retail yard business. 

In Texas the estate is inter- 
ested in retail yards in Waco, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Hills- 
boro, Brownwood, San Angelo, 
Chico, Wichita Falls and Quanah. 
In Indian Territory it has yards 
at Ryan, Comanche, Rush 
Springs and Marlow, and in 
Oklahoma Territory at Magnum 
and Mountain View. The mills 
that supply the cut that is so!d 
in the yards are located at Saron, 
Carmona, Rockland and Ange- 
lina, Tex., and Jeanerette, Bowie 
and Whitecastle, La., and there 
is a large tie and railroad timber 
plant at Nona, Hardin county, 
Texas, which was formerly lo- 
eated at Hook’s Switch, but 
which has recently been moved 
to Nona. 











“The Binyon Storage & Elevator Company of Waco, Tez., is of more than ordinary 


dimensions,” 
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“The company office is situated near the commissary.” 


this in addition to the other lands which are part of 
the holdings of the different plants. There is little 
danger of the Cameron estate running out of timber for 
many years. 


The Saron (Tex.) Mills, 


J. A. Stewart, the manager at Saron, is an old lum- 
berman with a wide experience in the west and in other 


Saron is located in Trinity county on the same railroad 
that Carmona is on and only ten miles east of Trinity. 
It is in the longleaf yellow pine belt and the timber 
there is as good as any in the whole southern country. 

The supply controlled by the Cameron people at Saron 
is sufficient to last them for at least twenty-five years. 
It is a fine growth; that is, it is clean and of good size 
and stands thick. 


“The stock usually in the yard at Seron is 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine.” 


on the engines or cars if they get into a wreck. 

This plant was started in 1882 by Anderson & Cam- 
eron. Mr. Cameron bought Mr. Anderson’s interest in 
1898. At this time the mill was overhauled and thor- 
oughly re-equipped and additional timber bought, and 
under the present management it is being put into 
better shape than ever. The Saron mill from being 
an ordinary producer has become a very large one in 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CAMERON LUMBER MILLS COMPANY, CARMONA, TEX. 











“A glance at the view of the Carmona (Tew.) yellow pine mills will show that there ts agood stock of yellow pine lumber always on hand.” 


parts of the country in the mill line, and he has proved 
himself a very valuable man to the Cameron estate. 
He had a rather hard time when he first went to Saron 
because the plant was somewhat run down, but he is 
energetic and a manager of men, and it did not take 
long to get the kinks out of this business and have it 
tunning in first class shape. 


SAW MILL, CARMONA, TEX. 





The woodsmen are working about fourteen miles from 
the mill and are cutting in a rolling country in some 
fine timber. All the logs are brought in from the woods 
by rail at Saron, as they are at the other Cameron mills. 
To do this requires fourteen miles of narrow gage track 
with two locomotives and twenty-five cars. There is 
a repair shop there where ordinary repair work is done 





the yellow pine line. 

A good stock is kept on hand, which is piled in the 
open to air-dry, and later any of it that is designed for 
dry lumber is hauled to the long dry shed shown in 
the birdseye view. 

The manager thinks that good lumber is dry lumber 
and he handles his accordingly; and with this end in 
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“The Carmona saw mill is well equipped and modeled,” 











“The new dry kilns are connected with the mill by a tramway.” 
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DRY LUMBER SHED, CARMONA, TEX. 








“The dry stock is carried in a new and large dry shed at Carmona.” 


view a mammoth shed has been built for dry stock, 
which appears in the foreground of the birdseye view. 
Everything at Saron is constructed on a business basis, 
and the manager believes that every minute gained is 
a minute saved in handling a plant. Consequently 
things go on in a smooth way without loss of time or 
apparent rush. He has the idea that men will do better 
work if they are pushed to the limit without being 
overworked than they will under any other circum- 
stances, and he handles his men accordingly. There is 
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“At the Carmona machine ships the mechanics practically rebuild a locomotive.” 


no friction between the men and the manager at the 
mill, which is something unusual in saw mill work. 

A good commissary is at Saron, well stocked. The 
company Oflice is situated near the store, as shown in 
the cut. 

The Saron plant consists of mill, planer, dry kilns 
and lumber sheds, besides outdoor space and switching 
facilities, and the buildings that are needed to take care 
of the rolling stock of the concern. The equipment of 
the mill is a Filer & Stowell circular, with a capacity 
of 20,000,000 feet a year. Longleaf pine is cut entirely. 

The stock usually in the yard is 8,000,000 feet. The 
dry lumber is run through the Andrews kiln, which is 
shown in the illustration. 


The Piant at Carmona, Tex. 


The official title of the Cameron interests at Carmona 
is the Cameron Lumber Mills Company, and the manager 
is P. C. Lipscomb. Capt. Thomas Waties, the general 
manager of all the yellow pine mills of the Cameron 
interests, also lives in Carmona. 

This mill is No. 3 in the line of properties acquired 
by Mr. Cameron. He bought it in 1890, succeeding the 
Carmona Lumber Company. The equipment is an Allis 
cireular with a capacity of 18,000,000 feet annually of 
longleaf yellow pine lumber. A photograph of the 
plant is given in our birdseye view. There is a good 
stock there at ail times, so that orders are filled 
promptly. The location of Carmona is twenty miles east 
of Trinity, Tex., on a branch of the Missouri; Kansas 
& Texas railway, and while there is only one road tothe 
town it is a connecting link between the: Internationa] 
& Great Northern, the Southern Pacifie andthe Houston, 


Kast & West Texas railway; Shipping facilities are» 


therefore good from this. point, ig 

The company has eighteen miles of narrow: gage track 
there with three engines and thirty-five cars, and has a 
timber supply sufficient fortwenty years to come. “It 


othe best mechanical in- 





PLANING MILL, CARMONA, TEX. 





carries about 8,000,000 feet of dry yard stock on hand 
at all times. Of course under conditions that have lately 
obtained it is a hard matter to carry this quantity of 
dry stock, but a glance at the birdseye view will show 
that there is usually a good stock on hand even under 
adverse conditions. 

The dry stock is carried in a large dry shed—much of 
it is at least—which is well planned to take care of con- 
siderable Jumber and hanale it so as to keep it in first 
class condition always. In this connection attention is 
called to the Andrews 
dry kiln, which has just 
been completed. A very 
good picture of each of 
these buildings accompa- 
nies this article. The 
shed is a big one and will 
handle a large amount of 
lumber, a condition that 
will give this plant a 
very good capacity for 
dry stock, This dry kiln 
is connected with the 
mill by a tramway, also 
with the planer and with 
the yard, so that stock 
ean be run into.it from 
any point and run out to 
any other point without 
trouble or loss of time. 

The plant at Carmona 
consists of the saw mill 
and an excellent planing 
mill, well equipped and 
conveniently modeled, and 
so situated that they are 
easy of access to the ary 
kilns and also to the'rail- 
road for shipping facili- 
ties. 

A photograph’ of the 
interior of the planer ac- 
companies this article and will give a good idea of what 
= in the southwest use in machinery in planing 
mills. 

There is one building in connection with the plant at 
Carmona which is not usual in a saw mill plant; that is 
a roomy and well equipped machine shop where work is 
done in repairing on the locomotives of the nearby Cam- 
eron plants, along the 
Trinity Valley railway. 
This machine shop is as 
big as shops in large 
towns, and the mechanics 
can practically rebuild an 
engine, except for the 
castings, no matter how 
badly it may be wrecked 
or broken up by any acci- 
dent which is liable to 
occur to a logging engine. 
It is rather a departure 
to do this kind of work 
in a saw mill town, but 
the Cameron people do 
this just as they do every- 
thing else. They do it 
properly and handle it 
as it should be done. 

In this shop are found 
the tools and appliances 
that are employed in the 
repair shops of the great 
railway systems of the 
country, and the em- 
ployees here know how to 
mahipulate them with 





telligence, 
The commissary at-Car- 
mona is not.so large as it 





“A good idea of what the company has for a planing mill.” 


is at some other places, but it has a well assorted stock 
and does a large business with the employees and the 
people of the surrounding country. ‘The office is lo- 
cated in a separate building, or rather an addition 
to the commissary itself, and is very convenient to 
the whole plant. 

All of the logs are hauled in from the woods on the 
company’s own track and switched to the log deck, 
and from there they are rolled into a car which is 
pulled up to the saw deck by a wire cable. 

There is no water or mill pond at all at the Carmona 
plant, so everything has to be handled dry. A new 
set of boilers has just been put in and equipped for 
handling the sawdust and refuse, and the carrier is 
the usual kind that carries the refuse away to one 
of the burners. 

The Angelina (Tex.) Plant. 

At Angelina, Tex., 125 miles north of Houston, on 
the Houston, East & West Texas railway, is one of 
the big yellow pine mills purchased by Mr. Cameron 
and still owned by the company. It is managed by 
8S. Wilkins. Sam Cobb acted as pilot and general 
encyclopedia of information for the LUMBERMAN corre- 
spondent, and he played his part well. It was raining, 
and if the reader has ever been in Texas when it rains 
he knows what that means, It poured. But a little 
thing like that is taken by a correspondent as a part 
of life; consequently he went over to the commissary 
to find out “where he was at” when he landed in 
Angelina, and the gentleman in charge of the commis- 
sary sent him to the office, where he found Mr. Cobb, 
and together they started out to photograph and to 
look the plant over. There was a busy gang of men at 
the front getting out logs which were being brought 
in by rail to the mill. 

To handle this end of the business properly the 
company has put in eighteen miles of broad gage track, 
and uses four locomotives and thirty cars. The logging 
equipment is modern and complete. 

This plant was purchased in March, 1898, by Mr. 
Cameron, and has become a part of the estate. It 
stands No. 5 in the list of Cameron mill purchases, and 
before Mr. Cameron bought it it was not a very promis- 
ing mill property, not having been managed with any 
degree of success. 

Mr. Cameron with his usual push, energy and business 
sagacity made it a good mill in every particular. He 
refitted it, overhauled it and made it a modern mill, 
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“The. office and commissary are very convenient to the whole plant.” 
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“At the Angelina (Tex.) yellow pine mill a busy gang of men was getting out logs.” “The company uses four locomotives and thirty cars at the Angelina mill.” 


and now it always has plenty of stock on hand to draw 
from instead of being run rather haphazard, as it was 
under the old management before Mr. Cameron’s time. 
This mill cuts both long and shortleaf yellow pine, and 
the equipment is an Allis circular with a capacity of 
18,000,000 feet a year and the timber that is owned 
in connection with this plant is sufficient to supply the 


SAW MILL, ANGELINA, TEX. 


by turning the channel of the Angelina river down 
through the canal across the neck of the bend. 

The plant consists of a saw mill, a planing mill of 
good capacity and a good dry kiln and plenty of sheds. 
There is about 5,000,000 feet of lumber carried here in 
stock at all times, or as near this amount as can be 
kept, but of course under the conditions that lately 


PLANING MILL, 





when not in use, and in connection with this there is 
also a repair shop where repairs are made on the 
locomotives in case of breakage while in use. To look 
at, Angelina does not begin to compare with several of 
the other Cameron plants, but the amount of work that 
it does belies its looks, and the Cameron people with 
characteristic energy are fast overcoming the appear- 
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“Mr. Cameron refitted it, and made it a modern mill.” 


cut for ten years. It is rather scattered as to location. 
It covers considerable ground from the railroad down 
to the mill, which is situated on the river bank where 
the river can be used as a log pond by booming it in, 
and to avoid any possibility of loss of timber by flood 
the company has cut a canal across a bend and left 
the loop which is used for a mill pond as slack water 
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LUMBER YARD, ANGELINA, 


“About 5,000,000 feet of stock carried here at all times.” 





have obtained the stocks all over the country are badly 
broken, though at Angelina the stock is not so badly 
broken as it is in many other places. There are some 
improvements that are still under way at Angelina 
and that are not yet in working order. 

There is a railroad roundhouse here which is owned by 
the company, where the locomotives are taken care of 


TEX. 


“A planing mill of good capacity is at Angelina.” 


ance of the plant. It is more than likely that in a 
short time those who have known the plant under the 
old management will scarcely recognize it under the 
improvements that are rapidly being put in. 

The commissary is well equipped and carries a good 
stock to fill the needs of all of the people employed, 
and there are quite a number of men employed who 
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are well quartered in good substantial buildings, 
which, though not fancy, are good homes for the class 
of men who follow the saw mills. In a word, any one 
who sends orders to the Cameron people and expects 
them to be filled at Angelina will not be disappointed. 

The planing mill at Angelina is equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and turns out perfect work. 

The logging is done by horses, as is the rule at all 
the yellow pine mills of the Camerons; the large log 
wagons which carry the logs swung down between the 
wheels are shown in the illustrations, being modern 
and up to date. 

This kind of logging requires good live stock and a 
deal of it, and at Angelina it is of the very best quality 
and well taken care of. The horses look like healthy 
city draft horses more than those used in the woods 
for logging operations. 

The camp is supplied with good water, something 
rather hard to get in the Texas pine woods. The houses 
for the men are built in comfortable style, airy and 
sunny, the location being a good, healthy place and 
there is consequently very little sickness at this mill. 
The men at the Angelina plant are rough, rugged and 
honest woodsmen who enjoy their work and their camp 
life. 

All of the mills in the Cameron “group” sawing yel- 
low pine enjoy a just reputation for excellence of work. 

The logs are carefully sawed, thoroughly dried and 
when put through the planing mill the final product is 
sought by the retail trade. This has been the case ever 


since the founder of these industries first put his 
shoulder to the wheel and entered the field as a yellow 
pine manufacturer. It remains the case today, for both 
the estate of William Cameron and the corporation 
succeeding it have enjoyed a flourishing trade in yellow 


pine lumber. The Angelina mill has had its full share 
of the Cameron prosperity ever since it has been one 


LOGGING TRAM, ROCKLAND, TEX. 


The plant is so planned 
that the lumber comes to the 


PORTABLE HOUSES, ROCKLAND, TEX. 





planer in the most expedi- 
tious manner and is run into 
the cars direct from the 
planer as soon as it is fin- 
ished, if the order call for 
shipment at that time. The 
dry kiln is located between 
the mill and the planer, and 
also between the yard and 
the planer; the yard’ itself 
is at one side of the plant, 
and is roomy and has plenty 
of space for air drying lum- 
ber. Some photographs of 
the plant are presented 
which will give a good idea 
of what it really is. 


The Rockland, (Tex.) 
Pill. 


The Rockland plant is one 
of the finest of the Cameron 
interests and is a splendid 
yellow pine mill situated in 
a good locality and has re- 
cently been rebuilt, as it 
burned down November 4, 
1898. There is some very 
good timber at Rockland, enough of it to last about 
twenty-five years, so the Cameron estate will probably 
be busy at that point for at least that time. The tim- 
ber here is longleaf yellow pine exclusively, and the 
exact location of the mill is on the Texas & New Orleans 
railroad branch of the Southern Pacific, seventy- 
five miles north of Beaumont. Charles Ball was found 
at the office in Rockland 
upon the arrival of the writ- 
er and showed him over the 
plant. There is plenty of 











“Four locomotives and forty cars constitute the logging equipment at Rockland.” 


of the “group.” 

Planing mill work is one of the chief features of the 
Angelina mill. The men in charge of this department 
are experts in their particular line. They watch for 
the best of results and they usually get them. From 
the foreman to the smallest boy at Angelina, carefulness 
is the watchword and the men take pride in turning 
out good lumber and plenty of it. 

The shipping department is also very careful in filling 
orders. Men who understand every stick of lumber are 
in charge, and orders placed at the Angelina mill are 
always sure of being satisfactorily filled. 


room at Rockland and the 
ty whole property lies in a long, 
irregular parallelogram 
alongside the railroad track, 
as shown by the birdseye 
photograph of the plant, 
which was taken from a hill 
probably eighty or ninety 
feet above the valley where 
the plant itself is located. 
As it stands at present it is 
entirely new, having been re- 
built, and in fact had been 
running only a short time 
before the LUMBERMAN cor- 
respondent dropped in on the 
scene. This accounts for the 
small amount of lumber 
shown in the _birdseye 
picture of the whole plant. 
It will not take long to 
stock this yard, as the 
timber supply is very good 
and accessible. The railroad 
equipment consists of fifteen 
miles of narrow gage track, 
four engines and forty 
cars. There is no reason 
why plenty of timber cannot be delivered to the mill at 
all times. 

The equipment there is a McDonough friction power 
mill with one circular and one McDonough resawing rig. 
The total capacity is 125,000 feet a day or 30,000,000 feet 
annually. The plant proper consists of the mill, planer, 
Andrews dry kiln, dry sheds etc. 

The Rockland mill site at one time was unhealthy and 
there was more or less sickness among the men until 
recently. But the company has built a large and roomy 
boarding house on the high land, so that at present 
it has no trouble whatever with sickness. This 








“The camp at Rockland has portable houses.” 


hotel or boarding house is much better than one usually 
finds at a saw mill, and an illustration of it is given 
herewith. 

After inspecting the plant thoroughly a ride on the 
logging locomotive was taken to look at the log cutting 
and the work at the camps. The camp at this point is 
portable; the houses resemble those that were built for 
making box cars, and were taken off the wheels and 
sidetracked there in the country. They are good houses, 
however, because they are light and comfortable and 
easily handled and transported from one place to 
another. They save time in establishing camp and 
afford better quarters than the ordinary house which 
is built in the woods. The illustration gives a very good 
idea of what these houses are and how they are built, 
and the people who live in them at the front are well 
satisfied and contented. 

Did the reader ever take a ride on a logging engine 
over a logging railroad? If not he has missed a good 
deal in life, and if he wishes an experience in first class 
order he might go to the Rockland mill and try it. 
Before he has gone a quarter of a mile he will imagine 
that there are about eighteen crooks and bumps on 
each particular rail in the whole road, and he will also 
imagine that the engineer gives her just a little bit of 
extra speed whenever a bump comes in sight. 

The LUMBERMAN correspondent felt that his time had 
come when riding that engine down through the pine 
woods at Rockland. Never in his life had he had quite 
such an experience and perhaps the young man who 
pulled the throttle on the engine that day took a sort 
of malicious delight in shaking up the whole outfit to 
the limit. He was particularly careful to tell of where 
in times gone by the engine had jumped the track or 
struck a bump or curve or some other obstruction and 
caused general trouble. However, the correspondent 
was there to stay, and did so, securing the photographs 
which appear in this article illustrating the Rockland 
plant. 

Probably a finer or more complete yellow pine mill 
in Texas does not exist than the Rockland plant. It 
was Mr. Cameron’s particular pride. He intended mak- 
ing it a model mill, and he did so. It stands today a 
monument to him, and it is a mill of great earning 
capacity. The lumber manufactured there is of the 


finest quality. The timber holdings are Mr. Cameron’s © 


latest acquisitions before his death and the mill is a 
splendid property. Under the direct management of 
Mr. Hubbard, assisted by Mr. Ball, there is no reason 
why Rockland should not continue to enjoy the reputa- 
tion it has always held as a yellow pine saw mill. It 
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“The Cameron estate prides itself on the live stock it uses.” 


is in good hands and it is flourishing. Wm. Cameron & 
Co., Incorporated, have made some recent improvements 
at this place which have already been noted in this 
article, and the Rockland managers are paying strict 
attention to every detail of the mill work, thus insuring 
good lumber and prompt shipments from there. It is 
perhaps the model mill of the Cameron yellow pine 


“group.” 


HOTEL, ROCKLAND, TEX. 





ter than the others. The stock look more like a horse 
show than they do like ordinary work horses used in the 
rough work of getting out logs in the pine woods. 

J. B. Hubbard is manager of the Rockland plant of the 
company. 


The ‘Cypress Queen’’ Mill at Whitecastle. 
The official title of the concern under whose manage- 





“The Rockland (Tez.) yellow pine timber is good timber.” 


Capt. George M. Bowie is a Scot ahout 53 years of age. 
He became identified with the lumber business in 1880, 
starting to work for Mr. Cameron, then at Forth Worth, 
as clerk in the lumber yard, subsequently becoming 
partner with Mr. Cameron in the retail business at 
various points in Texas where they were interested in the 
line of yards. He is a very popular man throughout the 
southern country. He has shown strong executive ability 
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“The company has recently built a hotel on the high land at Rockland.” 


The Cameron estate prides itself on the live stock it 
uses in the woods in general, and it probably has at 
Rockland the finest collection of horses of any mill in 
the south. They are all heavy draft horses and the men 
who take care of and handle them take a great deal of 
pride in having their individual teams look a little bet- 

















ment this mill is operated is the Whitecastle Lumber & 
Mill Company, Limited. The mill is managed by Capt. 
G. M. Bowie, an old and well known lumberman in the 
southern country. He has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of this concern since 1892 and has made 
this plant a great success. 


VIEW OF SAW MILL AND POND, ROCKLAND, TEX. 








“The store carries everything necessary for the employees.” 


and capability for managing the plant, which is located 
seventy-five miles northwest of New Orleans on the 
Mississippi river and on the Texas & Pacific railway. 
Shipments are made by either water or rail. W. J. 
Alexander and H. L. Baker are Capt. Bowie’s experienced 
and efficient assistants in the Bowie operation. 
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“There ia plenty of room at Rockland and the mill is modern in every way.” 
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WOODS SCENE, TIE AND PILING DEPARTMENT. 





“The woodsmen are kept busy getting out poles and piling.” 


The plant is well situated and is rather compact, as is 
shown in the birdseye view given herewith. It con- 
sists of a saw mill and a large planing mill with dry kilns 
and dry sheds and the usual attachments that go to 
make up a modern saw mill plant. The mill is equipped 
with an Allis single band with capacity of 15,000,000 
feet a year, and a shingle mill with capacity of 20,000,- 
000 shingles, the shingle mill being a separate part of 
the plant. The equipment is modern in every particular, 
The company was capitalized at $200,000 and the mill 


SOLID TRAIN OF YELLOW PINE 


It is one of the busiest places in the southern 
country. 


The «Cypress King’’ Mill at Bowie, La. 


This sterling cypress mill was organized in May, 1895, 
by the late William Cameron. It was his sole prop- 
erty until his death and is now the sole property of his 
estate, 

T. Gordon Reddy, jr., took charge soon after the 
plant was organized and he has been in charge ever 

since. The plant consists of 


TLES. a double McDonough band 


with a daily capacity of 
150,000 feet of cypress. 











“Pull special trains are frequently loaded with railroad ties.” 


has been in operation, practically as it is at present, 
since it was started in 1890 by Mr. Cameron, with the 
exception of the sash and door factory, which was 
added in 1893. This mill is known among the Cameron 
group as the “Cypress Queen” and it is a splendid plant 
in every particular. The logging equipment consists of 
eight miles of narrow gage tracks, three locomotives, 
thirty cars and the usual paraphernalia required in run- 
ning a saw mill road. 

The illustration of the mill is a bird’s-eye view of its 
size and situation. A large quantity of shingles are 
turned out there, There is a large yard at the south of 
the mill which is entirely covered with shingles and the 
mill boasts of a fine stock, 

Logs are delivered to the “Cypress Queen” mill on a 
ramp at the end of the track. This is a very convenient 
and quick way of handling the trains and getting the 
logs on the log deck. A great deal of time might be lost 
in handling this end of the business, but by the arrange- 
ment of the switches which make a Y shaped pair of 
tracks it is accomplished by making a flying switch and 
running the engine behind, pulling the cars out on the 
track next to the log deck. The log track ends against 
the mill and when the logs are dumped they can be rolled 
on the log deck, remaining until the carrier picks them 
up and brings them to the boot of the haul up. An 
illustration is given of this end of the mill which shows 
the arrangement there. It shows the logs lying on the 
deck and also loaded there, as well as loaded on the 
cars, besides those going up the chute into the mill to 
the saws. 

The space for air drying lumber here is not cramped. 
It enables the company to get lumber out as it may 
be needed. A spur track runs through the town and 
ends at the Mississippi river, where lumber can be run 
directly from the mill and loaded on to the barges with- 
out extra handling. A great deal of the product goes 
out this way. The planing mill and sash and door fac- 
tory are large and they turn out a great deal of cypress. 


The mill is well planned 
and well built and is strict- 
ly up to date. Cypress 
shingles and lath are also 
manufactured there, the 
capacity being 400,000 
shingles and 75,000 lath a 
day. 

A planer is a part of the 
plant and is fitted with mod- 
ern machinery for fine cy- 
press work. Four large 
kilns are connected with the 
mill by tramway in a con- 
venient manner and the 
combined kilns have a daily 
output of 50.000 feet of dry 
lumber, so it does not re- 
quire much time to pile a 
good supply of this kind of 
stock. The mill has good 
piling space also for stock 
to be air dried. 

The yard is neatly piled 
and lumber can be run on to 
the shipping tracks without 
extra handling or trouble. 
The switch comes from the 
Southern Pacific road and is conveniently placed in the 
yard running the full Iength of it, so that cars can be 
handled with dispatch. 

This mill carries in stock 15,000,000 feet of cypress 
lumber, 10,000,000 shingles and 2,000,000 lath. There are 
two miles of Southern Pacific tracks in the yard. The 
shipments for 1899 were 962 carloads of lumber, shingles 
and lath. The plant owns about 40,000 acres of 
swamp land. There is there- 
fore little likelihood of run- 
ning out of timber for years. 

The logging equipment 
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“The estate is a large manufacturer of hewn ties.” 


Mr. Reddy’s career in cypress lumbering has been 
successful from the start. For several years he was 
manager of the Burton Lumber Company’s cypress mill 
at Baton Rouge, La., where he made a signal success. 
This was his first attempt at lumbering. He had pre- 
viously been a journalist at the capital city of Louisiana, 
as well as state printer, but not satisfied with the pos- 
sibilities in these lines he entered the saw mill business 
with the company mentioned. His watchfulness of the 
details of the business and a remarkable ability to cut 
off corners in the’ operating expenses of a mill placed 
the company for which he was manager upon a paying 
basis almost from the start. And he gained an enviable 
reputation among the cypress manufacturers of the 
south as a manager. 

His name attracted Mr. Cameron’s attention when 
the Bowie mill was in process of construction and Mr. 
Cameron offered him the position of manager of the 
new p.ant. Mr. Reddy accepted and immediately began 
to put into operation the same tactics regarding mill 
management that he used at Baton Rouge. He watched 
every item of expense, personally visited every depart- 
ment daily from the woods to the shipping yard, and 
his record at Bowie was one of success from the begin- 
ning. He applied his whole time and energy to make 
the new mill a profitable venture and he succeeded 
beyond all doubt. 

To such a degree of economy and system did Mr. 
Reddy reach in the conduct of this mill that Mr. Cam- 
eron just before his death practically left the entire 
management of the “Cypress King” mill to him. He 
reposed great confidence in Mr. Reddy, regarding him as 
one of his ablest lieutenants. Wm. Cameron & Co., 
Incorporated, have the same confidence as did the estate 
when the latter was a partnership. 

The town of Bowie is situated forty miles west of New 
Orleans on the Bayou La Fourche, made immortal in 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” It is a model saw mill town. 
It has all the modern conveniences, Its market is all 
parts of the world. It employs 700 men, and in.addition 
to the saw mill business there ‘are two stores, one at 
Bowie and one five miles back in the woods where the 
camp is located. 

A great many Arcadians, or “Cajins” as they are 
called, are settlers in this swamp country and have never 
been outside of it, and in their peculiar French way 
they like that country “vare well.” The boarding house 
for the men in the swamp is conducted by a “Cajin” 
family. It is a roomy, pleasant and very comfortably 
situated place. The men have good food and plenty of it, 


TIES READY FOR SHIPMENT. 





consists of four steam skid- 
ders, four standard gage 
locomotives and sixty log- 
ging cars. The logs are 
hauled from the front and 
dumped into the pond at the 
end of the mill. The pond 
has a large capacity and the 
method in which logs are 
handled makes it possible to 
run from four to six trains 
a day. An illustration of 
the logging train is given 
herewith. 

The Bowie plant is known 
under the official name of 
the Estate of William Cam- 
eron. It is the property of 
the Cameron heirs. It has 
never had another owner. 
It is run as a separate busi- 
ness of the estate and is 
managed by Mr. Reddy at 
Bowie. It stands high in 
Louisiana as a financial 
success and has been so re- 
garded from its inception. 





“The estate 
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has miles of ties piled ready for shipment.” 
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“Mr. Nabers, the manager, is an ewperienced tie 


and pile man,” 


which goes far to make a contented man in the cypress 
brakes. Mr. Reddy has always recognized this and he is 
very careful of how he takes care of his men. 

Your or five miles out on the other side of the swamp 
are found the skidders at work, and a crew of men get- 
ting out cypress logs. The skidder is described elsewhere 
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CAPTAIN 


“Captain George 


GEORGE M. 


ROWIE. 





M. Bowie has been vice-president 


and general manager since 1892.” 


Railroad building in the swamp is a peculiar opera- 
tion and if the illustrations given herewith are closely 
scanned a very good idea of what it means will be seen. 
The cutters slash out the right of way; that is, they cut 
a gash through the timber where the line is to go. The 
logs are then thrown to one side, or sawed up and cut 








“The Whitecastle logging equipment consists of three locomotives and thirty cars.” 


in this article and it is merely alluded to because of a 
photograph showing the logs piled up after they are 
brought in from the brake, as well as the method of load- 
ing the logs on the cars by its use. It brings them 1500 
feet from the swamp. This is all done as easily as an 
ordinary man would handle a bucket of ccal. 


timber that will hold up the ties are put in and the ties 
are laid on the top of this mass of lumber and timber 
and the rails are spiked down on the ties. The track is 
then ready for the sawdust car. The dust, shavings and 
refuse from the mill are Joaded into a car and several 
of these cars are run out ahead of every train that comes 


SAW MILL, WHITECASTINE, LA. 











out, and stumps are leveled off until the right of way 
where the track is to be laid presents a practically level 
surface. It is under water from six inches to two or 
three feet. It will be seen that the railroad cannot be 
built on the surface of the water; consequently a 
corduroy road is built running crosswise. All! kinds of 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE WHITECASTLE LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY, 
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cypress mill ig known in the Cameron group as the ‘Cypress 





“The saw mill is equipped with an Allis single band.” 


from the woods to the mill. They are switched at the 
various switch tracks wherever it is convenient between 
the swamp high land and the workings, and the switch 
engine carries them out to the end of the track where 
they are dumped. The sticks, sawdust and shavings are 
worked under the ties just the same as dirt in an 
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YARD, WHITECASTLE, LA. 


Milme interest in 1898. 
The original mill was 











“Cypress lumber can be loaded at Whitecastle direct on barges on the Mississippi river.” 


ordinary railroad. This makes a comparatively solid 
roadbed, perfectly safe and high and dry enough to run 
the cypress logging cars without fear of accident. The 
illustration shows the end of the track with the men 
putting down ties and building a piece of track into the 
cypress woods, and the right of way may plainly be seen 
opening straight ahead of the bunch of ties and showing 
the proposed route of the new road. The timber which is 
still standing in the picture is tupelo gum. This timber 
is not at present being cut, though it makes good pulp 
wood and a better lumber than cottonwood. It is an 
excellent future asset. 

One can imagine what this kind of railroad building 
means when the cypress knees are noticed which stick 
up everywhere and which are usually thicker in most 
parts of the cypress woods than they show in this picture. 
In this picture the cypress has all been cut and the logs 
are ready for pulling and loading on to the cars. 

Another illustration gives a good idea of what the 
actual conditions are in the cypress swamps when the 
cutters are at work. These men are cutting along the right 
of way; that is, they are following up the right of way, 
felling the cypress trees and cutting them into lengths 
ready for the skidder as soon as the railroad is built to 


SAW MILL, BOWIE, LA. 


lost by fire on May 1, 
1898, but it was rebuilt 
immediately and the new 
mill began operating in 
March, 1899, and has a 
daily capacity as fol- 
lows: Saw mills, 70,000 
feet; planing mills, 50,- 
000 feet; shingle mills, 
200,000 shingles, 

The equipment of the 
present mill is an Allis 
latest double cutting band 
mill, being the second 
mill of its kind ever run 
in the south. The whole 
plant is equipped with 
the latest known devices 
for economical handling 
of the proauct, 

The mill is strictly 
modern in every respect 
and employs 425 men. 
The illustration shows 
practically the whole of 





Logging operations in a cypress brake are considerably 
different from those in vogue in any other class of 
timber. The timber has to be deadened about a year 
before it is cut; consequently there is a gang that goes 
into the swamp before there is anything done in the 
way of cutting. Their business is simply to girdle the 
trees. An illustration shows a gang at work, and they 
will this year deaden all the timber which it is ex- 
pected will be cut next year. This peculiarity of the 
cypress business is one where a man who is used to 
operating in other kinds of wood would probably fail. 
There is some excellent timber in the woods tributary 
to the Jeanerette mills and the workmen are nearly al] 
negroes, because a white man, unless a Louisiana French- 
man or some other person accustomed to the swamps, 
does not care to work in the continual damp of the 
cypress brake. A negro, however, does not care provided 
he can keep out of the way of the alligators. 

A large cypress log that has been run through the 
Jeanerette mill is shown in the illustration. 

There are cypress brakes in the south where the 
ordinary skidder operations cannot be carried on, but 
where the water is deep enough to float a good sized, 
flat-bottom pull boat. A pull boat can run out a cable 
and handle logs from the timber where the skidder does 
not handle them at all, being out of reach entirely. 


SHINGLE YARD, WHITECASTLE, LA. 





the plant as far as the 
buildings are concerned; 
of the lumber yard is 
shown only a small cor- 
ner. 

Operating in a cypress \ 
swamp is a very odd sort 
of business and there are 
many things which seem 
to be diametrically op- 
posed to each other yet 
which, strange to say, 
work hand in_ hand. 
Railroads are built out in 
the swamps, while tow 
boats also operate in the 
same lagoon. 

The illustration shows 
a locomotive apparently 
running around in a field 
of high grats. In reality 
this locomotive is on a 
track built on slabs or 
anything that can be put 
under the rails to hold 








“There is a large yard entirely filled with cypress shingles.” 











them from sinking into 
the mud, and the road is 
built through the swamp 
country. A better view 
of what this really means 
may be seen in the Bowie 
plant and the railroad 
operations there. This 
locomotive at Jeanerette 
gives a very good’ view of 
what railroading means 
in a cypress swamp. 

The railroad equip- 
ment there is a standard 
gage track of 40-pound 
rails, one locomotive and 
twelve cars. This road is 
operated in the Bayou 
Sorrel swamps. 

The log supply comes 
by tow boats to the mills, 
up the Bayou Teche from 





“The Bowtie saw mill is a double McDonough band.” 


that point. This is a rather unenviable job, for a man 
must work in water continually from morning until 
night, most of the time knee deep. Nobody but a negro 
or a “Cajin” can stand it; an ordinary white man would 
probably die. But these hardy men born and raised in 
these cypress brakes pay no attention to it. They go 
right ahead and’do their cutting as happily and just as 
contentedly as though they were on dry land. 

One of the other illustrations is an exceptionally good 
one of the virgin cypress swamp, even to the alligator in 
the foreground. It shows nothing but the right of way. 
The timber on both sides is cypress and tupelo gum, 
which grows intermixed in the cypress country. 


The Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Ltd.,, 
Jeanerette, La. 

The official title of this plant, which is a part of the 
Cameron group of cypress mills, is the Jeanerette Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Limited, and the officers are 
J. W. Stokee, president; H. B. Hewes, vice president, 
and R. H. Downman, treasurer. The plant was estab- 
lished in 1884 and incorporated in 1894. It was estab- 
lished by B. Milme and John W. Stokee. Mr. Hewes 
bought an interest in 1887 and continued in partner- 
ship until the incorporation in 1894. The concern is now 
a stock company, and Wm. Cameron & Co. bought the 


The whole country in a cypress swamp or brake is, of 
course, under water more or less and there is little or no 
dry land on which to build dry houses; consequently the 
men who work in these swamps must be provided with 
floating houses. One of the illustrations shows a floating 
house as well as one of the pull boats. 

A sash and door factory is operated in connection with 
the Jeanerette plant. The company makes a specialty 
of interior finish, bar and store fixtures ete. It works 
on orders entirely. It turns out a fine grade of interior 
finish and has about all it cares to handle in this line. 

Vice President Hewes has been putting in some im- 
provements in the Jeanerette plant and has recently 
built new sheds, 90x200 feet, and a shingle shed with a 
capacity of about 3,000,000 shingles. The Jeanerette- 
plant occupies about ten acres and has thirty acres an- 
nexed which can be used for piling lumber. 

Three large kilns are running constantly and furnish 
about 15,000 feet of dry lumber daily. Mr. Hewes has the 
Allis double cutting mill, as stated, and he has been very 
successful with this band saw. He says there is an 


DRY KILNS, BOWIE, LA. 





the Grand Lake swamps, 
where the logging outfit 
consists of the Lidger- 
wood latest improved 
“ skidders” and “ pull- 
boats.” The railroad con- 
nection with this plant 
and 25,000 acres of cy- 
press timber lands will 
give a steady run for 
many years, 

A very peculiar device 
in operating cypress log- 
ging is the skidder; in- 
deed, cypress logs could 
scarcely be gotten out in 
any other way except by 
a pullboat, which is the 
same mechanism afloat 
instead of mounted on 
rails. The skidder con- 
sists of a car carrying an 
engine like the ordinary 
piledriver ; that is, hav- 
ing rotary drums and 
wind-up cables. 


“The dry kilns at Bowtie 





are models of eacellence,.” 
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SKIDDER AT WORK, BOWIE, LA. LOGGING TRAIN, BOWIE, LA. 
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“The logging equipment at the Bowie (La,) cypress mill consists of four steam skidders.” “Four standard locomotives and sixty logging cars are the equipment at Bowie, La.” _ 


SWAMPERS AT WORK, BOWID, LA. 





‘ 


T. GORDON REDDY, JR. 





“T, Gordon Reddy, jr., took charge soon after the 
Bowie mill was organized and has been in 
charge ever since,” 





“The cutters slash out the right of way. One can imag- 
ine what railroad building means in a cypress swamp.” 


“The cypress logs are then thrown to one side,” 


LAYING NEW TRACK AT BOWIE, LA, YARD, BOWIE, LA. 











“Railroad building in @ cypress swamp is a peculiar work.” 


“The Bowie (La.) mill carries es say of cypress lumber and 10,000,000 shingles 
stock.’ 





| 








COMMISSARY, BOWIE, LA. 


“There are two large stores—one at Bowie, and the 





; increase in the cut of about 40 percent, and that it is 
satisfactory in every particular. 
The Jeanerette mill is called the “Princess” to dis- 
tinguish it from the Bowie mill, which is called the 
“Cypress King,” and the Whitecastle mill, which is 
called the “Cypress Queen,” these three cypress mills 
completing the Cameron group in Louisiana. 


H. B. HEWES, JEANERETTE, 


“Mr. Hewes, vice president and general 


the Jeanerette mill, bought an interest im 1887.” 


The Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills, Waco, 
Texas. 

A view of the Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills at Waco, 
Texas, part of the property of Wm. Cameron & Co., 
Incorporated, appears on page 59. A full description 
of these mills appears ,elsewhere in this article with 
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other in the swamp.” 


appropriate illustrations showing the operatives of the 
woolen mill at work in the different departments. As 
stated, the Slayden Kirksey plant is one of the largest 
woolen mills in the southwest. 


End of the Narrative. 


When one pauses to think of the foregoing descrip- 


manager of 


tion of all these great lumber properties left by the late 
William Cameron; the succession by the heirs and the 
final incorporation of a company with $2,400,000 capi- 
tal; the widely different interests of the company and 
estate and multitudinous details necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of such properties, and thinks that all 
of this is the story of the life of one man and his work, 


ER 


“Some of the 


SHIPPING YARDS, BOWIE, LA. 





“Two miles of Southern Pacific tracks run through the yards.” 


the pen falters in attempting to pay proper tribute to 
this genius who could manage so many things and could 
make all of them profitable. It seems more like a tale 
from the Arabian Nights, when mighty genii could sum- 
mon untold riches at the wave of a wand. The romance 
of Mr. Cameron’s career should be left to a pen elo- 
quently accustomed to the task of depicting such a man 


PULL BOAT, JEANERETTE, LA 








logs are brought to the bayou by pull boat.” 


as, through his own efforts, could accumulate so great 
a store of wordly possessions and still be so close to the 
ordinary people that they would allude affectionately to 
him as “Uncle Billy” Cameron. The affection and esteem 
of man’s fellow man exceed in worth any written or 
hewn or wrought memorial, and it may be recorded with- 
out useless words that Mr, Cameron possessed both ‘that 


SKIDDER IN OPERATION, JEANERETTE, LA. 





“The railroad at Jeanerette, La., is standard gage.” 
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“The modern skidder is used at Jeanerette.” 
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affection and esteem. 

So much for the founder. 

And when is considered the career of William Cam- 
eron & Co.—that partnership of mother, brother and 
sister succeeding the father with the great work left on 
their hands to complete; when is considered the young 
William W. Cameron, but just from college, possessed 














in the south,” 


of the ability and business acumen of his father and the 
mentorship of his ¢o-worker, Robert H. Downman, but 
unused to the fierce competition of trade; when the 
record of this partnership is shown, as it has been in 
this story of the Camerons, can anything but admiration 
be expressed for the splendid business record it has made? 
It is no child’s play to assume the responsibility of an 


“A floating boarding house is one of the features at the Jeanerette 


SAW MILL, JEANERETTE, LA. 


“The saw mill equipment at Jeanerette, La., is a double cutting Allis band 


BOARDING HOUSE, JEANERETTE, LA. 











mill.” 


estate of $4,000,000 and successfully carry on the plans 
and ideas of the man who built it. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the progress of the Cameron estate has been 
sure; that it will be lasting cannot be doubted. It is 
almost marvelous to reflect upon the unfailing onward 
march of this concern, and in closing this narrative it 
is but secant justice to say that the managers of the 


LOGS 





the second 


partnership are responsible for that success. 

What the future will bring no man can say; but if 
precedents amount to anything the new concern of 
William Cameron & Co., Incorporated, will grow and 
expand and add fresh laurels to the proud record of this 
great lumber name. Its destinies are in good hands— 
the hands of those loyal to the memories of the founder 


SLAYDEN-KIRKSEY WOOLEN MILLS OWNED LARGELY BY WM. CAMERON & CO. 


“The 


“The negre steers the mammoth cypress log to the haul-up.” 



















LOG CAMP, JEANERETTE, LA. 











logs are boomed into the Bayou Sorrel.” 


and determined and ambitious for still greater triumphs 
as lumber operators. 

With its vast resources, now possessed or that in the 
nature of things undoubtedly will be acquired, the opera- 
tions of the big Cameron concern will not unlikely exceed 
in extent and importance those that the significance of 
this article will indicate. Those resources have been in- 


FOR THE MILL, JEANBRETTE, LA 


trusted to a corporation that is controlled by long years 
of the best experience in lines with which the controlling 
interests are most and intimately familiar. A probably 
not over sanguine prophecy would depict, in the not dis- 
tant years, almost the dominating influence in its lines 
in southern lumber handling centered in Wm. Cameron 
& Co., Incorporated. 








“The Slayden-Kirksey 





Woolen Mills of Waco, Tew., are owned in part by the estate,” 
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F. Carney, jr., of Marinette, Wis., visited in the the 
city a,day or two during the past week. 

A. L. Arpin, of the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Wis., was a recent Chicago visitor. 

W. M. Serviss, of the Marion Handle Works, Marion, 
Ind., was in town this week on a short business visit. 

J. B. Cabell, a well-known railroad man and Hoo-Hoo, 
of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago during the past week. 

William L. Roach, of the Muscatine Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Muscatine, lowa, was in the city on Monday last. 

J. O. Nessen, of Manistee, Mich., one of the representa- 
tive lumbermen of that district, visited Chicago this 
week. 

Paul Perrizo, of the well-known cedar firm of Per- 
rizo & Sons. Daggett, Mich., was in town last week 
Friday. 

Kk. F. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, a 
prominent lumber manufacturing concern, of Au Sable, 
Mich., was in the city recently. 

H. H. Foster, of the Merrill Lumber Company, Merrill, 
Wis., was in town this week, accompanied by his wife, 
and stopped at the Auditorium. 

Frank P. Hixon, a well known lumberman of La Crosse, 
Wis., visited a day or two in Chicago during the week 
and was accompanied by Mrs. Hixon. 

Joseph H. Lesh, of Goshen, Ind., who is prominently 
identified with the hardwood lumber trade of that section, 
was in Chicago a day or two recently. 

W. E. Kelley, of the wholesale lumber firm of W. E. 
Kelley & Co., Chamber of Commerce building, this city, 
is on a trip to New York and eastern points. 

Hon. R. R. Blacker, of Manistee, Mich., visited Chicago 
a day or two this week, being accompanied by Mrs. 
Blacker, and making his headquarters at the Audi- 
torium. > 

Gould C. Dietz, of Omaha, Neb., who is engaged in 
the lumber and coal business at that point in connection 
with his brother, C. N. Dietz, was in town a day or two 
last week. 

Jerry G. Startup, the popular representative of the 
H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis, Wash., was in 
the city this week, making his headquarters at the Hotel 
Brevoort. 

F. H. Cass, lumber agent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railfoad, this city, has just returned from a 
several weeks’ trip through the south in the interest of 
his company. : 

L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, leading 
lumber manufacturers of the Wisconsin valley, with 
headquarters at MerriJl, was a guest at the Auditorium 
hotel during the week. 

Charles Cristadoro, of St. Paul, Minn., who will go 
down in history as the chief promoter of the national 
park at the headwaters of the Mississippi, was a visitor 
in the city this week. 

Henry Sherry, of Neenah, Wis., who was formerly en- 
gaged extensively in the lumber business in the Wis- 
consin valley, but now engaged in the pulp business, was 
a recent visitor in town. 

8S. H. Whitmer, of Goshen, Ind., and Thad Whitmer, 
of the same place, both connected with the Goshen Sash 
& Door Company, a well known manufacturing concern, 
were in town this week, the former being accompanied by 
his wife. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Fuller & Ketridge, retail lumber 
dealers at Evanston, Ill., made a trip to Nebraska just 
before election and having retained his residence in that 
state was able to help swell the vote that repudiated 
Bryan in his own state. 

E. D. Johnson, of the Muskoka Lumber Company, 510 
Baltimore building, this city, returned a few days ago 
from a brief southern trip. He states that stocks of dry 
hardwood lumber at southern mills are not heavy, 
although the general impression has been to the con- 
trary. 

George A. Munroe and George 8. Munroe, formerly of 
the Chesapeake Lumber Company, Balfimore, Md., on 
Noy. 7 organized the firm of Munroe & Co., with office 
at 707 Atlantic Trust building, Baltimore. The new 
company will deal in hardwoods and white and. North 
Carolina pine. 

Thursday Frank McDonough, of the McDonough Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, builder of saw mill 
machinery, passed through Chicago after a hurried post- 
election trip to the Adirondacks, where he sold a com- 
plete modern saw mill to be equipped with band and 
resaw rig. 

J. M. Schultz, of the wholesale lumber firm of Schultz 
Bros., this city, recently made a trip through central 
[llinois on behalf of his concern and reports a good 
trade at the several points he visited. W. W. Schultz, 
of the same firm, is at present on a tour through Mis- 
souri and Arkansas looking after the piling department 
of the concern, The firm reports a good trade in piling 
as well as in the wholesale lumber branch of the business. 

In describing in last week’s issue the plant of the 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Company at Riderville, Ala., the 
fact was overlooked that the band mill in that model 


plant was furnished by the Filer & Stowell Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. This company has put in an 
immense amount of saw mill equipment in the south, 
and this is one of the many places where the “Star” 
band is doing most excellent work. 

Clayton Gibson & Co. is a new firm of wholesale dealers 
in lumber, lath and shingles in Detroit, Mich. The firm 
is composed of Clayton Gibson and John W. Beers. ‘The 
former until recently and for several years was a trav- 
eling salesman for J. 8. Stearns, of Ludington, Mich. 
Mr. Beers, though not intimately familiar with the lum- 
ber business, has been directly or indirectly connected 
with important deals of a lumber nature and is heavily 
interested in boat property. The firm enters the field 
amply prepared to become important factors in the lum- 
ber business of Michigan and tributary territory. 

A visitor in Chicago during the last week or so has 
been C, H. Crane, of the well known firm of Lewis & 
Crane, Seattle, Wash. EK. H. Lewis has usually repre- 
sented the firm in the east, but Mr. Crane this time is 
introducing the fir and cedar of Lewis & Crane in the 
central territory. He is just as popular on the coast 
as is his partner, and they make a great team. Prob- 
ably hereafter they will have to make the trip together 
to complete the ensemble. 

L. D. Benedict; who is well and favorably known in 
the hardwood trade of this market but who for the 
past two or three years has been engaged in hardwood 
lumber manufacturing in southeastern Tennessee, is now 
associated with the F. W. Upham Lumber Company, of 
this city, in the capacity of salesman. Mr. Benedict 
still retains his southern milling interests, but says 
that the uncertainties of the tides in the logging streams 
of that district have necessitated a temporary stoppage 
of operations. 

8S. W. Wyatt, the well known wholesale lumberman, 
who until its withdrawal from this market was manager 
of the yard of the I. Stephenson Company on West 
Twenty-second street, has been quite ill lately and last 
month spent some time in the Chicago Polyclinic hos- 
pital. where he was put upon a strict diet for a season, 
his disorder being an affection of the stomach. Mr. 
Wyatt’s friends will be pleased to learn that the treat- 
ment was quite successful and that he is rapidly regain- 
ing his normal strength. 

A visitor in Chicago last week was Edgar Kirby, of 
Edgar Kirby & Co., merchants, general commission 
agents and contractors of Alexandria and Cairo, Egypt. 
Mr. Kirby is making a tour of the leading centers of the 
United States for the purpose of making connections 
in various lines of business. Among those he was de- 
sirous to secure was one with pitch pine manufacturers 
and exporters upon whom he could depend for a regulay 
and adequate supply of material, especially for con- 
tract work. Mr. Kirby calls himself an Anglo- 
Egyptian for, though a thoroughbred Englishman, he 
has lived in Egypt fifteen years and shows in his 
bronzed countenance the effect of southern suns, 

Some of our readers may have noticed in the daily 
papers a brief paragraph from Washington to the effect 
that Secretary of State Hay has been advised by the 
American representative at Guatemala City that 
Honduras has ordered the immediate payment of the 
indemnity in the Pears case. This relates to the killing 
about a year ago of a brother of Manager Pears of the 
Pittsburg-Honduras Timber Company, a mahogany en- 
terprise of which J. M. Hastings and associates of 
Pittsburg are at the head. He was in Honduras in be- 
half of the company, and his murder threatened to re- 
sult in international complications, which have now 
been averted by the payment by the Honduras govern- 
ment of the claim of $10,000. 

Hon. J. W. Wells, of Menominee, Mich., the presi- 
dent of the Girard Lumber Company, of that city, 
vice president of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, 
Wausaukee, Wis., and manager of the 1. Stephenson 
Company, of Wells, Mich., was in the city this week. 
As manager of the I. Stephenson Company, Mr. Wells 
is in charge of one of the heaviest lumber projects in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan. There is a large 
body of timber land; a railroad eighty miles in length, 
which will do a heavy ore as well as timber business, 
reaching as it does Lake Michigan waters near Esca- 
naba, and a new large saw mill, turning out a heavy 
product of every kind of timber that grows in the 
northern country. The saw mill is equipped with two 
bands and a gang and will operate throughout the year. 
There is also a completely equipped planing mill and 
the company is now building a five-room dry kiln and 
will soon begin to manufacture maple flooring. The 
company has over 100,000,000 feet of white ine, but 
very much heavier quantities of hemlock, hardwood 
and cedar, with some spruce. The hardwoods are chiefly 
maple, constituting about half of the whole, birch, elm 
and basswood. The other companies in which Mr. 
Wells is interested are approaching the end of their cut, 
but the I, Stephenson Company has many years of oper- 
ation ahead of it. 


ores 
Will Handle Pacific Coast Lutinber. 


An important accession to the lumber trade of Chicago 
last week was the establishment in this city of the Lucas 
Lumber Company, a brand ‘new. concern composed of 
Clarence Lucas, for several years superintendent of the 
manufacturing operations of the Lesure ‘Lumber Com- 
pany, at Duluth, Minn., and Henry Carstens, of the lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturing firm of Carstens & 
Earles, Seattle, Wash. The Lucas Lumber Company will 
start an innovation in the handling of Pacific coast 
woods in this territory by the carrying of a considerable 
stock of lumber on hand, it being the intention of Mr. 
Lucas, the resident manager of the concern, to establish 
here a yard in which will be carried fit stepping, porch 


flooring and ship decking, together with spruce and cedar 
beveled siding, dimension red cedar shingles, spruce shop 
lumber and other items, the use of which is more or less 
general in this section and from the stocks of which 
prompt shipments can be made. The company will have 
close business affiliations with several of the prominent 
Pacific coast lumber and shingle manufacturing concerns. 
It has located its offices at 1220 Chamber of Commerce 
building. Mr. Lucas is a gentleman of exceptionable per- 
sonal qualities, a thoroughly practical lumberman and 
has ample business experience and financial ability to 
make his undertaking a success. He was on the Pacific 
coast during the past summer for several months and 
made a careful study of the lumber business there with 
a view to its eastern requirements. 





A New Lumber Commission Concern. 

A new lumber commission firm for the sale of white 
pine and hardwood lumber at wholesale was organized 
in the city last week by O. B. Barker, jr., and Peter P. 
Wood, both of whom have heretofore had experience in 
this line of business. The concern is operated under the 
style of the Chicago Commission Lumber Company. The 
intention is to handle stocks at wholesale only and the 
company will act in behalf of both buyers and sellers, 
locating stocks for those who desire to purchase them and 
placing stocks for manufacturers who wish to dispose of 
them. P. P. Wood, the outside man of the concern, is 
an old lumberman of this market, where he is known as 
a practical man. Mr. Barker is a son of the veteran 
O. B. Barker, for so many years associated with the 
wholesale trade in connection with the Ludington, Wells 
& Van Schaick Company, and will look after the office 
business of the new concern. The ability of the compon- 
ents of the new partnership to build up a large trade is 
not questioned. The office of the Chicago Commission 
Lumber Company is at 811 Chamber of Commerce 
building. 





A Notable Purchase of Lumber. 


Frank Hiles, of the George Hiles Land & Lumber 
Company, Dexterville, Wis., was in the city a short 
time last Monday and while here completed a trans- 
action in hardwood lumber some of the features of 
which were rather remarkable. For several years past 
the E. Sondheimer Company, of this city, has purchased 
the principal part of the cut of the mill at Dexter- 
ville and Mr. Hiles’ principal errand here was to see 
if a similar trade could not be made this year. The rela- 
tions between the buyer and seller in this case have 
always been harmonious. Mr. Katz, of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, spent a few hours in Dexterville last 
week and made an estimate of the quantity of stock 
in pile, which approximated 10,000,000 feet of dry lum- 
ber, including basswood, oak, elm, ash and other varie- 
ties. There was no detailed inventory made and no 
measurement of the stock is to be taken, but a lump 
sum in cash was offered and accepted, the negotiations 
for the deal occupying but a few moments’ time. 
With the addition of this stock the E. Sondheimer 
Company now has, together with its yard stock at 
Chicago, Cairo and one or two other southern points, 
as complete an assoftment of dry hardwood lumber as 
can be found in the United States. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

The board of directors of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association met in annual session in the Lumber 
Exchange at Minneapolis on Wednesday, November 
14. At the opening of the session all the mem- 
bers, except Mr, Anderson, of Chamberlain, 8. D., 
were in their seats. The day was taken up largely with 
work of a routine nature and no matters of importance 
came up for consideration. After canvassing the situa- 
tion carefully, the board decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the association at Minneapolis on January 


15, 16 and 17. On account of former successful meet- ~ 


ings it is believed that a large attendance will be present 
on that date and preparations are being made for an 
interesting meeting. The arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of visiting lumbermen have not yet been com- 
pleted, but it is safe to say that it will be highly enjoy- 
able to all who attend. 

SABA 


A DIN AS PER SPECIFICATIONS. 


Walter A. Zelnicker, the well known St. Louis mill 
supply man, has a steam whistle which he calls “Old 
Noisy,” and inasmuch as the chief function of a steam 
whistle is to make noise he is rather proud of the way 
in which this whistle justifies its appellation. He has 
many testimonials of its capabilities in that direction, 
probably the most unique of which is as follows: 

; Movu.ttrin, Ga., July 16, 1900. 
Walter A. Zelnicker, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Dear Str: The whistle we got from you is all right. We 
put it on one night after supper and when we got it. fixed we 
were all anxious to hear it blow, so we got up steam and 
blowed it about 11 o’clock at night, and we ha people ery- 
ing and praying all over town. They had never heard such 
an a ong toy noise before and they thought it was Gabriel 
blowing his trumpet. Yours vey truly, : 

OULTRIB VARINTY Works. 





LIGHT SHIPMENT TO DATE. 


Kinestey, Micu., Nov. 3.—The kinds of lumber man- 
ufactured here are hard maple, gray elm, basswood and 
hemlock. We have not shipped any of this year’s stock 
of maple, though it is sold. Basswood is gone and 
elm is mostly on hamd. We have sold a little hem- 
lock, There is hemlock enough on hand to last a year 
without cutting a log. There may be a little done im 
hardwoods but not half of last year’s business. About 


600,000 feet was my cut last winter. 
Westey DUNN. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


It is ten days after election and people are asking 
about its effect on business. Is business better? Have 
the expected orders materialized? Are prices stronger? 
Is there going to be a heavy volume of trade yet this 
year? The answer is, that just what was expected has 
occurred. In this column it has been stated a number 
of times that no heavy increase in business was to be 
expected until after the first of the year or toward 
spring, and that no advance in prices should be looked 
for; but that what might be expected would be a larger 
amount of buying for the future—enough to make a 
perceptible increase in the volume of transactions— 
and a hardening of values along the lines of the official 
lists. This has occurred. A good many orders waiting 
the election outcome have been placed. Statements of 
this sort come from many sources and from all parts of 
the country A good many delayed contracts have been 
entered into, and plans which have been held in abey- 
ance are now being pushed forward. There is a feel- 
ing of confidence in the trade which means. if it means 
anything, a better condition of business, transactions 
more easily made and better profits all around. 





It is not likely that shipments will materially increase 
so late in the season, and yet in some lines a heavier 
movement already is noted. This is seen in those lines 
of business where lumber stocks were inconveniently 
light and where now there is a disposition to fill them 
in as rapidly as material can be secured on satisfactory 
terms. What increase there has been in the volume of 
current demand, and in the aggregate it is considerable, 
combines with the shortage of cars to place lumber 
manufacturers in an embarrassing position. From al- 
most every southern section comes the report of orders 
far in excess of the ability to ship, and for the most part 
the shipments are in excess of the mill product. Stocks 
on hand are being gradually lowered, and if all the 
orders could be shipped that are received there would 
soon be an absolute famine of yellow pine. This firm- 
ness in the market tone, which was anticipated and is 
now realized, is seen in every branch of the business. 
The hardwoods are feeling the effect of it and there is a 
tendency to close up the gaps between the price list and 
actual selling prices and to reconcile the differences 
between buyer and seller and also between different 
sellers. 

* * * 


It seems to be the general feeling that there will not 
be as much lumber put in in the north this year as last, 
and perhaps not in the hardwood sections of the south. 
A special effort was made last winter to put in an extra 
crop of logs in the white pine country. It was measur- 
ably successful. though unfavorable weather during 
part of the winter kept the crop somewhat below expec- 
tations. This season thus far has not been favorable 
for beginning of logging operations in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, but the cold weather of the present week 
gave a favorable turn to the situation so that work can 
go on much more rapidly than hitherto. Still there are 
a good many operators who put in logs last winter who 
will not do so this, others will cut less than formerly, 
and so no larger crop can be anticipated. In the hard- 
wood districts many of the smaller operators who helped 
to swell the output of the year were hard hit by the 
course of the market, and there will be a decidedly 
lessened output this winter. 


Especial reference must be made to the car shortage, 
though it has been covered at such length elsewhere that 
it can be dismissed with the statement that it is not 
decreased in stringency. There ought to be by this 
time a let up, but cars are as hard to get as ever and 
it is a matter that is greatly disturbing railroad men 
as well as shippers, Every railroad man approached on 
the subject will admit in a confidential way that his road 
has nowhere near cars enough to accommodate its busi- 
ness. Unfortunately for the lumber trade, its commodity 
1s one of those that is given the go by or too scant con- 
sideration under such circumstances. Coal must be 
moved to keep people warm and factories in operation. 
Cotton must be moved, the grain crops the railroads 
think _— be moved, and they all imagine that lumber 
can wait. 

° a * 


The prevailing car shortage is stimulating the demand 
for car material. The railroads and the car companies 
seem to have made up their minds that they will be 
justified in building cars practically to their full capa- 
city for some time to come, there are many inquiries 
for car material out and not a few orders have recently 
been placed. All-the car shops are comfortably supplied 
with orders from the railroads, and there is appar- 
ently a disposition to increase the orders already placed 
and to lay new plans for enlarging transportation facili- 
ties. The builders of steel cars are loaded up with orders 
way ahead, and a good many of the roads will be forced 
to buy wooden cars where they would prefer the steel. 

7 a * 


_ Conditions are as little satisfactory in hemlock as 
im any of the principal woods. Demoralization has pre- 
ries for some time past and the influences for the better 
pare not yet had time to accomplish much. There is, 
ig already a movement on foot among leading 
actors in the business to bring about a better condi- 
tion. One of the most prominent northwestern operators 


in hemlock said the other day that in his opinion hem- 
lock had at no time sold at too high a price considering 
the intrinsic merits of the wood. Perhaps that was put- 
ting it a little strong, but certainly there should be no 
such spread between hemlock and white pine as has 
existed this summer. If the hemlock people can get 
together and stop the price cutting and bring about 
something like a uniform price a great deal will have 
been accomplished even though the nominal price be not 
raised. 
a * * 

Lumber buyers need not look for very much higher 
prices this year in most lines, but they may look for 
stronger prices and a wiping out of the special cuts 
that have been so much in evidence of late. There is a 
strong feeling in the trade that rapid and radical 
advances in price would be unwise. They got their fill 
of that method of handling the price question last 
winter and are disposed to take a conservative posi- 
tion, at least for the time. It is, however, difficult to 
prevent an advance when conditions are as they were last 
year and as they are beginning to be in some lines now. 
When inquiries come in fast, and the stock is light, and 
it looks to the manufacturer or wholesaler as though 
he did not have goods enough to go around, he is very 
apt to raise his prices a point or two. Others do the 
same, the process is cumulative, and first they know 
there has been a sudden and large upturn in values which 
attracts the attention of buyers and perhaps leads to 
a feeling that the thing has been overdone. As far as 
practicable, such a course will be avoided this winter. 


It is thought likely that there will be a lessened output 
of white cedar in the northern peninsula of Michigan this 
year. The input last winter was a heavy one and results 
were not thoroughly satisfactory, in posts at any rate, 
which constitute an important part of the product. On 
the other hand there seems no possibility of getting 
enough poles; and railroad, telegraph, telephone and 
electric light companies are scouring the country for 
supplies and the pole business is being developed in the 
west and the south. The northern white cedar country 
is constantly getting to be a more difficult ——— 
for the small jobber who puts in so large a share of the 
stuff, and so if there be no decrease as expected there cer- 
tainly will be no increase. 

* * * 

The shingle business is holding up remarkably well 
considering the lateness of the season, and in spite of all 
drawbacks the year wil) probably go on record as a 
very satisfactory one. There have been lapses in prices, 
but on the whole there has been a profit in the business 
both to the producer and handler. The red cedar shingle 
people have been especially fortunate in the way in 
which, after a serious break in the market, they were 
able to restore prices to a profitable basis and hold them 
there. This in turn has assisted the producers of all 
other kinds of shingles to maintain a reasonable basis of 
values. Cypress shingles are especially strong. The 
supply has been somewhat below the demand from the 
territory which they naturally supply, and so there 
has been no difficulty in maintaining full values. 

* * * 


The export business is not entirely satisfactory. There 
is a larger volume of shipments reported from some of 
the gulf ports—in fact, the shipments from a few of 
them are heavy—but this is because of the easier con- 
dition in the vessel market. Delayed orders are being 
filled and the ample tonnage available is being loaded; 
but this does not mean any improvement in the current 
demand or prices. The Gulf Export Association is 
doing its best to hold prices to the recommended basis, 
but there is not the solidity to values that there was 
some months ago. There are some things in the tone of 
the foreign markets, however, which are favorable. One 
is the increasing demand for pitch pine kiln dried saps. 
Foreign buyers are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
they can get more for their money in boards and strips 
than in any other form. While the export trade via the 
Atlantic is sluggish, that via the Pacific is flourishing. 
except with China. Australia, New Zealand, the 
Hawaiian Islands and most of the oriental markets are 
buying American lumber freely. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The wholesale and retail yard dealers of 
this market, while enjoying as fair a general demand 
as could be expected at this season of the year, are 
not claiming any particular increase in their business 
as a result of the election. They say that it is too 
late in the season for them to expect a heavy trade 
and therefore they are not disappointed in its failure 
to develop. At the same time a healthy demand is 
being felt at nearly all large distributing centers, 
which in some cases is fully up to the mark set a 
year ago, but the fact that this market is not receiv- 
ing it can be ascribed to no other cause than the late- 
ness of the season. Still it would be perfectly in keep- 
ing with the natural order of things to witness a 
pretty stiff demand through the winter, for the rea- 
son that retail stocks are, generally speaking, below 
the average and with the prospects of a revival in 
prices in the early spring it would seem to be good 
policy on the part of buyers to even up their assort- 
ments on the present moderate basis of. wholesale values. 

Much of the stock now wanted is for immediate 
shipment, which indicates that builders are anxious to 
complete their jobs before the advent of zero weather. 
Of course there are occasional orders which are evi- 
dently for stocking up, but these are not plentiful 








~ 


enough to imply any disposition on the part of the 
bulk of retailers to purchase now in quantities which 
they might have to carry over the winter, evén if 
they may have to pay more for their stock in the 
spring. 

There is still considerable lumber coming into this 
market by rail, chiefly for filling in the assortments 
at the local yards and some of the retail dealers have 
recently been strong buyers from rail mills. Box mak- 
ers are also buying a little more freely of the kinds 
of stock which they need. which happens fo be just 
now in plentiful supply and rather favorable in price 
from a buying standpoint, owing to a lack of demand 
through the season and an abundance of stock in pile 
at the mills. Piece stuff is not in over supply by 
any means and is selling readily without much shad- 
ing as to price. There is said to be some shortage in 
short dimension and one or two other items, but low 
grade boards are in full supply, as is also No. 2 piece 
stuff, which has been very little wanted this year 
on account of the low price of hemlock. 

The building permits issued in Chicago last week 
numbered 61, with an estimated cost of $530,650 as 
against $355,900 for the preceding week, $328,500 for 
the same week last year. $323,400 for the same week 
of 1898, $633,225 for the corresponding week of 1897 
and $297,925 for the corresponding week of 1896. 
From this it is evident that building operations have 
again reached their normal stage and many predic- 
tions are made that with the opening of the season 
of 1901 a vast amount of building will be begun 
and that next year will be one of the best building 
periods that has been witnessed in Chicago for a 
decade. This is already to some extent promised by 
the activity among architects, who are said to be busier 
at this time than they have been for several years 
previous, and much of the work on which they are 
engaged will doubtless be carried forward to completion. 

Reports from twenty-three of the leading cities of 
the country of the building operations started during 
October show a net increase of 30 percent over the 
corresponding month of last year. The following table 
gives the figures in detail. 








1900. 1899——__—- 
No. Cost. No. Cost. 

New York ..... 425 $ 5,493,313 495 $ 7,179,059 
CHIINOS. cc ccces 34 3,914,090 - 265 1,184,150 
PHASE occ cce 205 2,275,197 226 1,079,892 
Brooklyn .......544 2,017,933 527 1,542,107 
Philadelphia ....980 1,848,490 758 1,784,725 
Cleveland ......324 715,077 289 548,866 
PES 370 616,528 201 173,647 
Ge RD. ecicess 284 538,029 284 802,875 
Kansas City ....398 452,510 403 322,170 
Detroit ........242 403,200 182 256, 
Los Angeles ....169 391,917 190 200,400 
PPP 128 344,835 75 142,135 
Minneapolis ....380 337,445 267 210,34 
Washington oO ncwee 282,992 231 480,307 
Milwaukee ..... 124 269,575 75 207,550 
ere 107 222,758 170 249,171 
ey BPR 140 214,730 80 192,110 
Indianapolis ....239 203,662 149 100,773 
Cincinnati ..... 266 124,165 251 584,721 
pe Ferre 207 123,333 181 75,7 
New Orleans ...165 119,245 133 89,336 
Allegheny ...... 40 102,150 50 82,900 
Ce. eedveaes 60 64,565 43 79,905 

TON 6 is tua Vee $21,075,739 $17,569,501 


A few arrivals have served to vary the monotony of 
the cargo market during the week, but no particular 
change is noted in the quotations. Piece stuff is being 
held firmly at about $13 and common inch is held at 
the figures previously quoted, although no arrivals of 
the latter have come in this week. Some hemlock 
has been offered and has brought from $8.50 to $9, 
which is about the quotation previously paid. There is 
said to be a somewhat better feeling in shingles, it 
being reported that stocks in the hands of wholesale 
yard dealers are much below those of last year. One 
dealer who carried about 50,000,000 shingles a year 
ago now has barely one-tenth of that amount, while 
other dealers who are accustomed to have from 20,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 at this season now have little more 
than 10,000,000 on hand. Stocks at the mills are well 
disposed of and cargo lots are now being held at $2.10 
and upward for extra *A.* Regarding lath, it is reported 
that eastern buyers have recently been in Duluth and 
have cleaned out the stocks at the mills there pretty 
generally and in some instances have paid an advance 
of 25 cents a thousand. Prices at Duluth are now 
quotable at $2.50 for No. 1 lath and in this market are 
quoted at about $2.85. It is believed by some that 
values will go higher, although whether the price will 
reach the level of last year is problematical, but the 
tendency is quite evidently in that direction. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOY. 10. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1900 . cece ccvccscccsesccccccscscceess cesses sesers 43,562, 9,570,000 

18D orev veces cccccccsesccccesceceseeesececenes 38,474,000 7,541,000 

TROTORGO coc voce cccccccccesccccccccccsccs O0GB,000 2,029,000 
DOCTOBEE 6 60000 cece cece cece cece sees cove cece 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to NOV. 10, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1000 .ccccccccccccccsescccccescccescessece sees 1,277 604,000 269,445,000 
INCTEBBE,....2 sce cccesscerecseressesseeees 

DOCPOBERC 66.6 occ coe cove ccc cece covcceeses 169,304,000 21,840,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV, 10. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
4,752,000 
5,564,000 





DGOUGGED 6 ac cotise caccevess ducseknscnndéne, - ae 812,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO NOV, 10, INCLUSIVE. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES 
1900 ..20.sccsecceeeccescsseceseseceesecesessses 000,919,000 190 394.000 
1800 ..cesceccceccesccrecccencceseeesesessnseses+OBx,000,000  239.588,000 





IMGTOBBE,. 000 ccesee serecceeess 


Decrease...........++ 49,194,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The trade in white pine seems to 
be active at this point, notwithstanding the fact that a 
touch of winter weather has already been experienced 
and that many of the building operations must soon 
cease. Lumber handlers at Minneapolis are highly 
elated at the manner in which the trade continues to 
hold up and they are firm in the opinion that much 
winter buying will be done this year. Much of the 
business now being done is of the rush nature and this 
indicates that the country dealer is experiencing a 
direct demand for goods which he is unable to supply 
and further that his stock is not large. 

Reports from various sections of the northwest state 
that many of the building projects which had been 
allowed to lie dormant until the passing of the national 
election, are now being revived. Dealers who have been 
in the city during the past week state that the indica- 
tions of a heavy building for next year are everywhere 
visible in their localities. 

While lumbermen in this city are conservative they 
are free in expressing themselves as of the opinion that 
a large amount of lumber will be consumed in new build- 
ings during the coming season. As a result values at 
the local market continue to strengthen slightly. No 
marked change in prices is noticeable but manufact- 
urers seem disposed to hold their goods at a somewhat 
firmer figure. 

Lumbermen have expressed great satisfaction at the 
manner in which the shipments have held up during 
the past few weeks, and now that a slight decline is 
noticeable there is little complaint or dissatisfaction. 
The receipts and shipments for the past week are as 
follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Wednesday ..............000eee 240,000 1,380,000 
0 Serer eee 150,000 1,170,000 
EE eo) 6h lasig he 4d Be DE, 0 ld 345,000 1,785,000 
EE” oo cis Wad 0.410:'0 9 9.0. 0040.00 495,000 2,190,000 
Rr ee ee ee 375,000 1,185,000 
BI. 8 8:26:90 9.019 90090 0050000 120,000 1,110,000 
SEND ‘vticbDensteendaces ae 1,725,000 8,820,000 
DTN Soi 6 5 Satvo cos cane 1,320,000 10,140,000 
CE. vse tdndisbosnsaceeee€ 405,000 
EE . 06 4%2000:645%000600 8's o 1,320,000 





Saginaw Valley. The lumber trade the last week was 
uneventful owing to the elections absorbing public atten- 
tion, but the results have stimulated business already. A 
number of trades for good sized blocks of lumber for local 
yards are being negotiated. Yard dealers are rather 
lightly stocked here, not having bought much since last 
spring, and they have been holding off until after the 
election. The atmosphere is materially clearer and a 
good deal of trading may be-looked for. There is not a 
large stock in the hands of local manufacturers and buy- 
ing will be done at other points, the stock to come here by 
rail during the winter. It is too early to determine as to 
quotations as both buyer and seller are not inclined to 
name figures. 

Yard dealers say that orders are coming in more freely 
this week, but the car famine continues acute and is 
likely to cripple the movement of lumber during the win- 
ter unless more cars shall be available. 


——_—_TeOern 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much change in 
the condition of the white pine trade. A few dealers 
report a better demand, but as a rule there is not 
much expectation of any marked improvement this 
fall. It is too late in the season for that. Business 
is bound to take its course and it is not the time of the 
year for great increase in the laying in of stock by 
eastern dealers, who cannot use much of it now, and 
are still filled with the idea that prices will be lower 
before they are higher. ‘rhis is all a matter of spec- 
ulation, but one thing confronts this market and that 
is the fact that we are still slacker in our demands 
than the saw mill men are. While this keeps the east 
from buying in the west it cannot fail to work dis- 
aster here if it is kept up long. ‘The report that 
certain grades of pine can be bought here by dealers 
more favorably than they can in the west is not in- 
dicative of a very satisfactory condition of things. 
As to the shortage in cutting-up grades, it is observed 
that there has been considerable brought in by lake 
of late and it would be odd if an effort had not been 
made to cover the shortage, though it is not claimed 
that any one really knows what has been accomplished. 
Prices are hardly what they should be in any grade of 
pine and the stock, though probably somewhat larger 
than it was at one time expected to be, is not at all 
heavy, except in a few instances. All reports from the 
west have it that there is all the former firmness of 
feeling there. 


—eeerTor 


Boston, Mass. The pine men are a unit in declaring 
the improved conditions in the way of an increasing 
interest on the part of the buyer and a growing shortage 
in eastern stocks. There is a special dearth just now of 
2-inch of the upper grades and stocks throughout the 
list are badly broken both east and west. Mixed cars 
are still difficult to obtain. On the whole the white pine 
market may be characterized as firm, without change, 
and steady at a moderately slow gait. The demand still 
lacks that snap which is dear to the salesman’s heart, 
but a steadily increasing volume of trade, even though 
slow, is satisfactory to the dealers, however impatient 
they may be for more sensational movement. 


—TeeeOooO 


_ Philadelphia, Pa. The houses handling this commod- 
ity report a fair amount of business being done. A 
stiffening in the upper grades is noted but the price of 
6-inch No. 3 palings is a little unsettled and shading 
on the recognized price is done. Manufacturers are said 


to have decided that present quotations are to be 
regarded by their agents as bedrock prices and there 
appears to be a stronger feeling that prices may 
strengthen up considerably all around. 





Toledo, O. Trade for November opens well and the 
movement is satisfactory. Looking back over October 
we find the shipments show a satisfactory total, in fact 
some firms claim their output to have been larger than 
in 1899. There seems to be some divergence of opinion 
as to the amount of October business, but the general 
report would indicate fully a normal output. There 
was a little lull the first six days of November, but 
since then there has been a good demand. There is no 
quotable change in prices, but there is undoubtedly a 
growing confidence in stronger values. This is aided 
by increased lake freights and the near close of lake 
navigation. The stocks here of dry good lumber—i. °., 
of the cut of 1899—are about exhausted. There is 
plenty of gcod lumber here and in good shipping con- 
dition, but mostly from early spring cut. The general 
assortment is full and the market in good condition to 
take care of its trade. 

There is quite a little lumber yet to arrive. Con- 
tinuous bad weather on the lakes has delayed the arrival 
of quite a large amount that should have been here 
before this. There is quite a fleet that should arrive 
here within the next week or ten days and wind up 
lake receipts for 1900. 

As to local trade, it is good. People may assume such 
cause for this as may best suit their political or other 
bias, but the fact remains that the past two weeks have 
shown a decided increase in building activities, and this 
applies to all lines, improvements, repairs, warehouses 
and private residences of all kinds. 

Trade is good and with ordinarily favorable weather 
will continue so up to the holidays. We note no change 
in prices. The general outlook both for jobbing trade 
and Jocal is healthy and encouraging. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Eastern spruce manufacturers have 
taken advantage of the excellent demand to make a 
uniform advance in prices of $1 a thousand feet. This 
means little in itself, for better than the list price has 
been obtainable for a long time, but as one of the straws 
showing which way the wind blows the action is sig- 
nificant. Lath is stiffer than ever in price and if the 
steady advance of building operations continues retail 
yards will be forced to keep full assortments of all 
kinds of stock to meet the increased demand, which is 
not only likely to keep up well into the winter but will 
start in with a boom in the spring. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce is the center of interest just 
now and dealers who have been most confident of improv- 
ing conditions find themselves surprised at an actual 
shortage of lumber with which to fill going orders. There 
is fortunately no attempt to boost the list, but indi- 
viduals are getting an advance over the last published 
association list of from $1 to $2 a thousand feet on 
nearly all items. The large sizes are particularly scarce 
and a good many orders are floating about seeking some- 
one who can fill them. Mills as a general thing are 
sawing on the Jast of their logs. The few belated specu- 
lators who have been sitting back in their office chairs, 
confidently waiting for further recessions in the price of 
spruce before ordering, are now conspicuous in their 
efforts to supply their needs and are paying a good 
round advance over the price at which they were offered 
plenty of stock a few weeks ago. Added to the shortage 
of lumber, a great many of the car shippers are hainp- 
ered by a shortage of cars. A few individual lists by 
members of the association, who have not for a long 
time published a list by themselves are now appearing 
on the market, advancing the price on all items about 
$1 a thousand, except on lath, which shows a slight 
falling off in some quarters. 

Philadelphia, Pa. West Virginia spruce is in demand 
and the houses handling it all report a fair movement. 
There is a continued demand from New York and con- 
tiguous points and prices are unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is little doing in the white cedar 
market in Chicago at present, excepting in the way of 
railroad ties, for which there is some inquiry and 
considerable stock moving. Paving operations are 
closed down and there is nothing doing in paving posts. 
Stocks in first hands are heavy, considering the sea- 
son, and it is not thought that there will be as exten- 
sive woods operations in cedar the coming winter as 
there was last year. Prices continue rather weak and 
no material revival can be looked for until spring. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The market for white cedar is 
quiet at present and handlers are expecting little of a 
revival unti] the midwinter sales for spring consump- 
tion. It is reported by some handlers that there is still 


a fair demand for posts, but apparently the trade is 
not assuming large proportions. Some trade is reported 
to have been done during the past week or two in poles 
and select stock seems to be in good demand. However, 
business’ cannot be said to be brisk in any line of white 
cedar, although it is fully as good at present as in for- 
mer years ‘at this time. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. While the hardwood market is not brisk 
as compared with a year ago at this time, it is nev- 
ertheless gaining steadily in tone and “the future is 
full of encouragement. ‘here is a much better inquiry 
for stock among the heavy consumers and since the 
election there has been an added impetus in this diree- 
tion. The smaller consumers, also, are showing a 
renewed inclination to dip into the market for not 
only their current but their peonetre necessities and 
the sentiment in general is healthful to a measurable 
degree. The impression is gaining ground daily that 
stocks aie apt to be none too heavy for the demand 
and once this idea gains a firm foothold among buyers 
the future of the market is substantially assured. 
Those buyers who have held back for months await- 
ing the decision of the American electorate are now 
going forward fearlessly and closing contracts for large 
blocks of stock which have only awaited the end of 
the campaign. Owing to the confidence felt in the 
outcome some business was closed beforehand, but since 
the election trading has become more active and seek- 
ers for stock are now closing deals, the negotiations for 
which have been in progress for some time past. One 
of the heaviest deals of the season, involving the pur- 
chase of nearly 10,000,000 feet of Wisconsin hardwoods, 
was completed in this market this week. In all proba- 
bility if McKinley had not been elected this deal would 
not have gone through, at least not on the basis upon 
which it was finally negotiated. There is quite a good 
deal of buying being done among the southern mills, 
so that from present indications there will be a rapid 
disappearance of the apparent surplus of stock which 
has so long been a menace to the market. That the 
value of southern hardwoods will be materially in- 
creased as the result of the ‘election is, however, yet 
to be proven, but that prices will be eventually strength- 
ened is doubted by few. A sky rocket advance is 
hardly to be expected, although values should soon 
show a general firmness, which is already being dis- 
played in a few items. 

One of the most sought for items in the lumber list 
at this time is plain oak. The sudden transformation 
which has taken place in the price status of this wood 
may not be an index to the general market, but will 
at least tend to show the drift. During the past two 
or three months plain white and red oak sold in car- 
load lots in this market below $30 for firsts and sec- 
onds and at $20 or $21 for common. Within the past 
week some heavy holders of southern oak have stated 
without reservation that they were asking $35 for 
firsts and seconds and not Jess than $24 for common 
and they believe that this price is fully warranted 
by the status of the supply and demand. That stocks 
of plain oak are searce can be readily demonstrated 
by anybody who cares to make inquiry. It is even 
asserted that the situation warrants the prediction 
that by next spring prices on plain red and _ plain 
white oak will be as high as if not higher than last year, 

Quartered white oak is steady, but not as yet in 
active demand. There are some who believe it to be 
a good investment at present prices and are therefore 
buying it in quantities. Quartered red oak is not in 
as favorable condition for an advance as white, as it 
is regarded as being in heavy supply and the demand 
is comparatively light. 

Basswood is regaining some of its lost strength and 
can be referred to as one of the woods for which 
there is a bright future. The consumption is heavy 
and getting heavier and the stock on hand, while 
apparently large for present requirements, will be found 
none too great for the late winter and spring trade. 

The situation in white ash is daily growing stronger 
and demand is improving. Cottonwood is being bene- 
fited materially by the strong association that has. 
been formed by its producers and it will doubtless 
regain a large part of its lost prestige. Maple is pick- 
ing up and holders of thick stock are beginning to feel 
encouraged, as within the past week a much better 
demand has begun to show itself. There is little activ- 
ity in the demand for birch and no improvement 
can be expected for a time at least. Rock elm and 
soft elm are both slow, no particularly heavy demand 
being shown for either. Dealers in mahogany and the 
finer woods continue to report an excellent demand, 
which has continued throughout the year. 








Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The after election effects are 
not as yet being felt to any great extent by handlers 
of hardwoods, although there is a much better inquiry 
at the present time than for some weeks past. ‘The 
manufacturers do not seem to be on the market as yet 
as active purchasers, but seem inclined to look over the 
market thoroughly before placing their orders. Box men 
are still good consumers and are probably purchasing 
more freely than other manufacturers. Furniture an 
implement men are not purchasing heavily, but seem 
disposed to make inquiry for future contracts. Difficul- 
ties in the shipment of lumber from Wisconsin points 
has had a tendency to unsettle the market during the 
past few weeks. No marked stiffening of prices 18 
yet noticeable, although it is anticipated that the future 
will bring better values. The situation at the present 
time in regard to values is much better than a few 
weeks ago and handlers are predicting an increase as 
soon as the large contractors are on the market for 
goods. 





St. Louis, Mo. The present hardwood situation and 
what is expected will be the situation a few weeks hence 
would make two entirely different stories. Since a 
middle of summer values have been on such an unsettl 
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basis that there has been no quotable list of prices, no 
two dealers selling the same stock at the same figures. 
A few people still regard that their holdings of some 
varieties of stock are overbalanced and they are dispos- 
ing of their surplus at the same prices as prevailed a 
few weeks ago but the majority believe that a higher 
basis can now be maintained and they must wait until 
the low people have evened things up before they can 
do much active work. 

The local wholesalers state that while they received 
a large number of inquiries just before the election 
nearly all were of a casual variety and will have to be 
followed by more particular inquiries before things begin 
to be brisk. ‘These inquiries showed, however, that 
stocks in the hands of the consumers are fully as low 
as has been figured and the demand is merely a matter 
of development. It is always a policy with a number of 
the consumers to reduce their stocks towards the end 
of the year so as to balance up things with small stocks. 
This will undoubtedly operate somewhat toward delay- 
ing certain classes of trade. 

While local stocks are rather large the assortment 
is. none too good and there are several items that are 
not in proportion to the other holdings. These are being 
freely bought and stocks will be evened up if possible 
before the end of the year. As to factory stocks, the 
furniture people are better supplied than any other of 
the consumers. They can not be expected to buy more 
than their consumption before the end of the year. The 
box factories, wagon shops and other wood-working 
establishments will have to buy more heavily than dur- 
ing the past few months, as their stocks are in poor 
condition. 

The oak market has not been active during the past 
few weeks but promises to brighten up considerably. 
During the past few days a number of people have made 
some tairly good sales of common quartered white and 
they look on this as indicating that things are begin- 
ning to open up. They report that country stocks at all 
points touched by the St. Louis salesmen have a better 
supply of quartered than of plain. Of plain stock, com- 
mon grades are moving easier just now than the upper 
grades. Both red and white are called for but the 
former has the preference. The chief demand is for 
l-inch stock, which keeps the receipts of white down 
rather low as it is usually cut into heavier thicknesses. 

There has been a better demand for ash than at last 
report and several good lots have changed hands at fair 
figures. Gum is moving in some volume but there has 
been no betterment in values. Cottonwood is coming in 
freely now and promises to be in strong evidence locally 
during all the rest of the year, with a tendency toward 

better prices. 
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New Orleans, La. The situation is the least bit more 
encouraging than at the last report. Hardwoods are 
recovering slowly but surely from the duilness of last 
spring and some items are developing no little strength. 
Now that the exporters are resting in their fight against 
the car service association, the movement to the other 
side is assuming somewhat broader proportions and 
freight rates are more favorable than before for some 
months. The news of the establishment of a new steam- 
ship line to London, with regular sailing, irrespective 
of the amount of cargo booked or anything else, is 
regarded as a great thing by the exporters. Lumber, 
it is believed, will be one of the staple freights upon 
which the line will draw for support. ‘There will be 
sailings every three weeks. A new steamship line for 
Hull, with sailings every month, has also been an- 
nounced, which should help the export business. 





New York City. In line with every other kind of 
lumber in the metropolitan market hardwoods are in 
good, lively demand. Reports from the south are to 
the effect that the supply of logs is only medium and that 
there is a tendency on the part of the manufacturers 
to hold the manufactured stock until there shall be a 
larger supply of logs on hand. This means no surplus 
here. Figures have not yet changed materially. Poplar 
is firm at $37, and plain oak at $38 to $40 is in better 
call than quartered at $60. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fairly good demand 
for all sorts of hardwood lumber and some members 
of the trade say that they have obtained quite a number 
of good orders consequent on election results. The 
supply of most varieties is not large and with a really 
brisk demand there would be a decided shortage all 
along the line. Dealers who get in line for a good lot 
of sycamore or birch almost always take it, whether 
they are used to handling it or not, for they can al- 
ways sell it. ‘The call for all grades of chestnut con- 
tinues and. the shortage promises to last. Prices are 
firm, but have not changed much of late, as the wood 
18 more or less independent of others. The firmness 
of plain oak continues, though the same uncertainty 
of price is reported for quartered white oak and white 
ash. It is of course the idea of the buyers that these 
woods have gone too high and they exert all their 
energies to beat them down. In this they are aided 
by not a few of the producers, who are either short of 
funds, or take this course to keep up the demand. As 
a fact there is no surplus of either, so that it may 
happen any day that the small producers will fail to 
meet their sales and the others will realize what they 


are asking. 
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Boston, Mass. The hardwoods have reached the ‘up- 
ward turn and are getting into an increasingly strong 
position; some of the varieties indeed have shown marked 
strength already. Stocks are undoubtedly short, both 
east and west; a normal, or even Jess than normal, de- 
mand would absorb them rapidly. Quartered white oak, 
while it cannot be said to have advanced, is displaying 


signs of stiffening. A number of the larger mills in the 
west have adhered to their frequently expressed deter- 
mination to reduce their cut or shut down altogether, 
in some cases for a period long enough to enable the 
market to absorb what is on hand. At the same time 
many dealers in this market would assert that there is 
no surplus on hand and no large stocks anywhere to 
draw from. The price is still something of a puzzle 
and varies from $63 to $67, according to quality of the 
stock. Those making a specialty of white ash report 
a satisfactory volume of business, with values growing 
stronger and much keener interest displayed by buyers. 
Prices may be said to be strong in that there is less 
disposition to handle them, and stocks go more easily 
at the quoted priees. Brown ash is still measurably 
active and in fair demand, especially when compared 
with the white. Maple is another lumber which during 
the week has displayed signs of awakening and one large 
dealer who makes something of a specialty of it reports 
the week’s business as satisfactory and showing quite a 
contrast to that of the previous week’s. As the demand for 
ash increases a renewed interest in elm manifests itself. 
The requirements and prices for this lumber are dic- 
tated largely by the price of brown ash, and with an 
increased scarcity of the latter the former takes heart. 
Basswood comes in fairly steadily, with no notable change 
in volume or in price. The yards carrying stocks of 
fancy hardwoods report a decent volume of business with 
steady prices, but displaying no advances or recessions. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is good for high grade 
‘stocks, which stocks are becoming valuable goods. Buy- 
ing has been brisker and the hardwood lines generally 
have stiffened up considerably. Some of the keener 
buyers, having in mind a possible augmentation of 
values, have sought to contract for 1901 deliveries, but 
temptations in this direction have invariably been refused 
by the wholesalers. Red oak of the right kind is in 
good demand and firm at good prices. Locally there 
is but limited demand for plain white, and quartered 
stuff shows no change from last reports. Ash is in 
fair demand as is chestnut. Cherry is scarce with about 
enough on the market to supply the demand. 





Cincinnati, O. A perceptible increase of demand 
since election is noted. The market appears about to 
adjust itself to the renewed feeling of confidence, and 
prices which now seem not at all strengthened by the 
increased demand may naturally be expected to increase 
in firmness at least. The long uncertainty as to national 
affairs is perhaps somewhat upset by the sudden reac- 
tion, or perhaps there is too sudden a rush after busi- 
ness; but prices seem in shape to be benefited by a 
tonic of some kind. It is not improbable that the elec- 
tion itself will eventually prove to be all the tonic 
required. 





Hemlock. 


New York City. An advance of 50 cents a thousand 
is to be noted on all grades. Even before Tuesday last 
the condition of the hemlock market was fairly satisfac- 
tory as regarded prices and inquiry. Now that there is 
evident a determination on the part of the building trade 
and the retailers to resume operations and to replenish 
stocks sadly in need of it, prices have gone up past the 
$15 base and even at the advance there is a good call. 
No new price list has been issued, but the advance is 
general nevertheless. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The base price of hemlock is now 
$13 for Pennsylvania, with other varieties selling at 
about $1 less. One dealer reports that he can get 
Michigan helmlock laid down here by lake as low as 
$10.50, although he does not claim that it will sell 
with the Pennsylvania cut. And besides it is brought 
in log-run or the next thing to it, and has to be looked 
over carefully before it is ready to sell. Stocks are 
not high. 





Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The volume of business continues 
fair, lateness of the season considered, and prices have 
stiffened on the rise of 50 cents added to the base price 
a couple of weeks ago. Dry stock, especially in boards, 
is practically out of the market and where such stuff 
is to come from during the next few months is a prob- 
lem. Should the coming winter weather be maderate 
there may be an advance to $15 even before the spring 
demand; that figure is generally regarded by the whole- 
sale trade as not improbable in view of the scarcity of 
stocks and the cleaning out of dry stuff. At the same 
time any idea of a “boom” in hemlock prices is strongly 
deprecated by the leading houses and it is hoped that 
the market can be maintained at a fair price that will 
meet the conditions. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Considerable business in this com- 
modity was transacted this week and numerous large 
orders placed. A decided stiffening is in evidence, espe- 
cially in stock boards. An advance of 10 percent on 
hemlock lath was made. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. ‘The demand for poplar has kept up in 
good shape during the past week and there is evidently 
no surplus at hand, and at the same time there is no 
great complaint of scarcity. There is evidently a fair 
stock at the mills tributary to this market as weli as 
in the hands of wholesalers, but the demand has been 


sufficient to keep the shippers well employed and no 
weakness is visible. Common poplar has been in best 
supply and prices on that grade have been shaded to 
some extent, but the prospects are that it will now 
recover its lost ground, as consumption has shown a 
material revival, particularly in the furniture trade 
which is a large user of common poplar. Consumers 
complain to some extent of scarcity and high prices, 
but most buyers are satisfied with the present situa- 
tion and some are anticipating an advance and are 
governing themselves accordingly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. As the season pregresses it is be- 
coming apparent that there is not going to be any too 
much poplar in any quarter, and as it all appears to be 
in strong hands the chances are that the consumer will 
have to pay for what he gets. It is claimed that this 
wood is not any too high as compared with white pine 
and with the great scarcity of basswood it ought to 
have an open field of its own for the most part. For 
some reason certain dealers are confining their hand- 
lings largely to boards. 





Boston, Mass. The poplar men are thoroughly alive 
to the strength of their present position and, although 
there are no buyers tumbling over themselves in their 
efforts to get stock, dealers are not at all anxious about 
the future and are quite willing to see a good stock 
of poplar make money on their hands by an increase 
in price. Many conservative men say that they would 
not be surprised to see the lumber reach something like 
the top figures of a year ago. This, however, is not the 
consensus of the most competent opinion. Thirty-seven 
to $38 represents an average price on the market today 
for l-inch No. 1 and 2, with $2 advance for the thicker 
stock; $38 to $39 is not too high to expect within a 
month or two if present conditions hold. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair demand and No. 1 
and No. 2 grades are quite scarce. The market is 
firm at about the last quoted prices. 





Cincinnati, O. Anyone looking for an excess of 
staple stocks would be gratified to find even a fair quan- 
tity of desirable grades; he would find also a firmness 
and an advancing tendency in prices. Perhaps there has 
been fully as much as if not more of a reaction in the 
way of increased demand for poplar since election than 
in any other line of stocks. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 





Seattle, Wash. Cargo trade on Puget sound is fairly 
active, although vessels still continue scarce and freights 
unusually high. In the domestic market (California) 
competition between the Oregon and Washington mills 
continues keen and as a result prices are far from 
satisfactory. In the foreign trade quite a number of 
bills are being bid on, notably one for 56,000,000 feet 
of cedar ties to go to Ecuador, which will probably be 
let to a Seattle firm. The reason cedar is specified is 
on account of the white ant, which is a bugaboo in most 
of the tropical countries. The projectors of the pool- 
ing agreement between the cargo mills of the coast are 
making progress and hope to have the agreement in 
working order by the first of the year. 

Rail trade is rather quiet at present, but manufac- 
turers and dealers anticipate a better tone the first of 
the year, when orders from the construction depart- 
ments of the railroads are let. A number of mills are 
working on the large order for ties let by the Burling- 
ton road, and it will take several months to complete 
the contract. There are rumors of other roads building 
to the coast. It is known that the Burlington road 
was in favor of granting the lumbermen’s request for 
a 40-cent rate to Missouri river, but the white pine 
stockholders of the Northern Pacific sat down on the 
proposition. ‘ 

The sash and door trade is dull, the box movement is 
good and the local lumber trade excellent. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, The yellow pine people feel particularly 
easy over the present situation and are not in the least 
worried over the outlook. Things have continued to 
improve during the whole of the past month and the 
volume is now beyond the output of the mills. A series 
of reports from the southern country, covering the terri- 
tory east and west of the river, shows that there is no 
one item accumulating at the mills. Several reports 
state that they were better supplied with some items 
than with others, but there was no unanimity as to what 
these items are. On the other hand, nearly all reported 
that they would be willing to sell less rift sawed floor- 
ing, common boards and dimension than of other varie- 
ties, as their stocks of these are becoming badly broken. 
There is serious complaint from all of the searcity of 
labor and the difficulty in moving stock because of the 
car famine, and they express the opinion that there will 
be no betterment with either of these two evils before 
the end of the year. Both are growing worse and the 
man is exceedingly lucky who can come within 40 
percent of filling his daily orders. 

A wholesaler stated today that the orders now com- 
ing are for small lots and that his salesmen are instructed 
to refrain from booking large orders. The supply of 
small orders is sufficient to keep things going and the 
feeling that there will soon be a betterment in prices 
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is so strong that no one is anxious to assume an aggres- 
sive policy at the present time. Some people have not 
yet sent out all their salesmen, relying upon mail orders 
to give them all the business they care to book at this 
stage of the game. 

As to values, there has been a steady advance for 
several weeks. The lists being sent out are not as 
high as the last list which was adopted, but they differ 
from that list in that the prices quoted are the real 
quotations without a single cut. The list of August 29 
was higher but never lived up to. Nearly all of the 
large operators have sent out lists which are on the 
basis of that of July 18 and they are not making con- 
cessions. It is stated that the price list committee of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
meet in this city on November 20 to consider the ques- 
tion of values. Letters have gone out to all of the man- 
ufacturers asking for opinions on this subject and, 
as the committee is composed of twenty-five members, 
an accurate idea of the situation will be available. 
Prices are already advancing and the probable outcome 
of the meeting will be that the list of July 18 will be 
reaffirmed with, perhaps, an advance on a few items. 

Chicago. It is evident that there has been no check 
on the yellow pine demand in this section of the country 
by reason of unfavorable weather conditions. Mill rep- 
resentatives here say that they are having a bigger 
demand than ever and that it includes almost everything 
in the list. Further they do not hesitate to say that 
on some items their facilities are being crowded and 
this, coupled with the scarcity of cars, is making it diffi- 
cult for them to comfortably care for the trade they 
are offered. ‘There is, in fact, a growing tendency among 
the mill men to pick their orders, selecting only such as 
are best adapted to their individual ability to fill. This 
is a most gratifying feature of the situation and shows 
that the yellow pine industry is rapidly coming out of 
the demoralization which has characterized it for several 
months past, : 

Those who are handling railroad material, car stock 
and the like say that their inquiry in this direction 
is all that could be expected and that they are keeping 
the mills busy in getting out orders already on hand, 
besides sending them additional orders that will insure 
their steady operation for some time ahead. There is 
considerable new car building in prospect and many 
new bills are coming in for estimate, involving sills, 
siding, decking and lining in quantities that remind 
one of the busy times of 1899. There is also a fair 
inquiry. for railway ties and bridge material, much of 
which, however, is for southern delivery, where railroad 
building and repairing is more active than it is in the 
north. 

There is a decided scarcity in this territory of rift 
flooring, in which the shortage at the mills is said to 
be more marked than for some time past. Yard stocks 
of all kinds are in excellent request and is keeping the 
mills that are catering to this trade well filled up with 
orders. There has lately been an especially good demand 
for yard stock from Ohio and Pennsylvania and at 
latest accounts this was keeping up in good shape. Of 
course all of this activity tends to create more or less 
talk about an advance in prices, but as a rule manufac- 
turers are limiting their aspirations in this direction 
to the full list, having had a rather dismal experience 
early in the year in shoving up prices beyond the ideas 
of buyers. The probability is that there will be no 
increase in the general list for several months, regard- 
less of the demand, although there may be some evening 
up of values on one or two items, in which the low 
stocks on hand are sufficient justification for a better 
price. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is a good healthy demand 
for yellow pine lumber from all parts of this territory. 
This demand is for lumber to supply the actual require- 
ments of the dealers, who are having an active trade, 
and whose stocks. are too low to take care of their 
trade from their lumber on hand. The demand has 
been rather better for the past week than it was the 
first week in November, and is a condition that encour- 
ages the wholesalers here to believe that trade will not 
drop off to any extent this month, and that there are 
prospects of some business in December. However, if 
the orders continue to come in for the balance of the 
month in the same proportion that they have so far in 
November, the mills with few exceptions will have 
enough business on hand to keep them going clear 
through December. The demand, however, will con- 
tinue only as long as the good weather lasts, and a cold 
spell of a week’s duration is liable to come at any time 
and shut off the trade for this year. The yellow pine 
men therefore are hoping for good weather for the 
next month. The scarcity of cars continues to trouble 
the manufacturers and the dealers as well and delayed 
orders are causing general complaint. - However, the 
mills are doing their best to get cars, and when they 
can secure them there is little delay in making ship- 
ment. Stocks are becoming badly broken at the mills, 
and if the trade continues the most of the manufactur- 
ers will have to start in next year with stocks more 
badly broken than they would like to have them. 

The future of prices, as viewed from present condi- 
tions, is encouraging. There has been a_ gradual 
strengthening all along the line for about a month, and 
it has been especially noticeable since. the. election. 
One or two concerns here and in St. Louis put the old 
list of July 18 in effect again on October 1, and by this 
time there are quite a number of the leading manufactur- 
ers phe have advanced their prices to conform. It is 
beliéved here that béfore many days ‘the market will 


be on the July list, as those who ‘haye been quoting 
these prices since the first of the month are getting 


orders on them every day. Natural conditions of sup- 
ply and demand warrant these prices, and they can be 
secured without difficulty if quoted by all manufac- 
urers, 
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New Orleans, La. The market continues on the build, 
shipments exceeding the output. Railroad orders are 
growing in number and amount. The opinion is that 
railroads will be even larger buyers this year than last. 
Foreign demand is fairly prosperous but could be im- 
proved on. Stocks are small and it is not unlikely that 
as soon as the real condition of affairs becomes known 
prices will become decidedly stronger. Lumbermen gen- 
erally look for an early much better condition of affairs. 
Locally there has been a slight falling off in building 
operations and a corresponding decrease in the demand. 
Building operations are, however, holding on much lon- 
ger than usual. 





New York City. A number of new yellow pine sched- 
ules are now being figured on and there are any number 
of new jobs being offered which were known to be ready 
for the market but which were held off until it was 
known how the presidential question would be settled. 
Prices are holding their own and there is every pros- 
pect that there will be an advance before long. 

Boston, Mass. Hard pine is increasingly active in its 
demand and strong in its price. Rift flooring, particu- 
larly star rift, heads the list of hard pine items in 
good demand and scarce in supply. Dealers are making 


an effort to stock up now for the balance of the fall” 


trade and to buy their lumber right for the spring 
activity which will soon be upon us. 
i a a 
Philadelphia, Pa. The market is regarded as in sat- 
isfactory shape and there is a fair movement of stocks. 
Railroads are not in the market to the extent that 
they were last year or earlier in this, but are still 
purchasing considerably. ‘Ties are in good request and 
considerable shipments are coming forward. 
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Toledo, O. Yellow pine remains about the same as 
last month. Cars continue scarce and orders are still 
coming forward slowly. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. As a consequence of the election a 
number of important deals in North Carolina pine, con- 
tingent upon ‘which way she went,” were closed forth- 
with. There is a steady and substantial increase in busi- 
ness, with a decidedly bright outlook for next season 
already on the lumber horizon. Shipments continue 
heavy by both water and rail and stocks fairly well 
rounded. Prices are very set, with an advancing tend- 
ency on some items. Vessels are in fair supply at $2.50 
average for New York and sound ports; $3.50 for Boston. 











New York City. Although advances have not yet 
been made they are in line, for there is a good, steady 
call and prevailing figures are held unusually firm. 
There is a fair amount of stock on hand but the retail 
yards are not well filled and there is ample room for lots 
more of the large orders that have been the order of 
the day since election. No one fears big shipments from 
the south now and in spite of increased freight rates 
they are likely to come in pretty lively before the real 
cold weather sets in. 

Boston, Mass. In company with other southern woods, 
North Carolina pine shows signs of a new lease of life 
and undoubtedly is getting very antic in its feelings. 
The long and determined shut-down on the part of the 
southern fellows certainly has its effect and this, coupled 
with an increasing demand, can result only in increas- 
ing values—a condition which now confronts us. Sales- 
men report a decided increase in the interest of the 
buyer during the week and all along the line prices have 
either advanced slightly or increased in the firmness 
with which they are held. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The demand for cypress has been fully as 
good as that for any other lumber compared with the 
supply and there are no evidences that values will show 
any weakness or that any improvement in the supply 
can be expected during the next few months. On the 
contrary there is a decidedly stronger tendency visible 
and an advance would not be improbable. Quite a little 
stock has been lately wanted for car building purposes, 
and the sale of 1,000,000 feet of car siding last week by 
the local representative of the Southern Cypress Com- 
pany is evidence of that fact. 

ees ye 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress situation begins to show 
those signs of brightening, which everyone has expected 
would take place as soon as the election was disposed of. 
Those whose stocks have been in need of replenishment 
for some time are now in the market. Their require- 
ments are being listed and inquiries are being sent out 
for stock to be delivered as soon as possible. Several of 
the local people who are. heavy buyers of cypress left 
for the southern country as soon as they were satisfied 
with the election returns and it is their manifest inten- 
tion to place orders at the mills for all the stock that 
can be delivered during the remainder of this year before 
they return, The mills are not prepared to take care 


of a very heavy demand where immediate delivery is 
required. There has been a heavier volume of business 
during the past summer and fall than many have 
thought and instead of accumulating an assortment of 
dry stock they have less lumber on hand than they had 
a few months ago. Demand in this northern country is 
still for upper grades. A few lots of poor stock have 
arrived of late which have been hard to dispose of 
because of their hard appearance, but there is no 
trouble with good stock, whether it come from Louisiana 
or any other of the cypress producing states. 
a ae a 

New Orleans, La. Business is distinctly good and 
orders continue to pile in at a brisk rate. None of the 
mills have as yet succeeded in accumulating any stocks, 
much as they desire to do so, so that they may be 
ready for the spring trade, which it is believed will 
be remarkably good. There has been an improvement 
in business from New York and New Jersey, while there 
is some demand from the New England states. Pennsy|- 
vania continues quiet. Business from the west, notably 
Texas, continues on the boom. That from the east is not 
expected to hold on much longer, now that cold weather 
is at hand. but the demand from the west shows no signs 
of diminution. Every mill in this section is still run- 
ning to its full capacity and will continue throughout 
the year. It is now settled that there will be no advance 
in the price list this year, but the chances are that 
there will be higher prices before spring. 





New York City. While the base price is not affected 
by the good call, except to be considerably stiffened 
thereby, there are items of stock which have gone up in 
price because of the excellent demand. Some idea of the 
volume of business may be obtained when it is stated 
that one large New York city house disposed of over 
1,000,000 feet on one day immediately following the 
election. The supply on hand is of satisfactory volume. 

. 





Boston, Mass. Cypress may now be classed as one 
of the scarce articles. The stock in Boston is badly 
cut up and happy holders of what little there is need 
go no further than the telephone booth to sell quickly 
at the going prices as much as they care to dispose of. 
Added to something of a scarcity in the stock, freights 
also lend their aid to advance the market price in 
Boston. Southern manufacturers wear a confident ex- 
pression; the New England wholesalers, if they have 
the stock, are equally serene, and the ultimate user is 
simply buying his lumber at the prices offered, if he is 
wise, and going without only to pay higher prices if he 
is not, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for red cedars in 
transit, which has been extremely active for some weeks 
past, has decreased to a large extent and while there is 
still a fair demand for goods for immediate shipment 
yet it is not nearly as pressing as‘one week ago. This 
condition of affairs, however, was not unlooked for by 
handlers and no dissatisfaction is being expressed over 
the present market. Nearly all the orders now being 
placed are still of the rush variety. Owing to the 
unsettled condition of the market as to prices, the 
dealers seem disposed to await future developments 
before purchasing heavily for stock. ‘The position of 
one or two of the coast companies in regard to prices 
has done much to quiet the market and to hold up all 
business not being done on a hand to mouth basis. 
Apparently the dealer is watching the western opera- 
tions very closely. It is anticipated by handlers in this 
city that if there are any indications of closing down 
some of the mills on the coast there will be a large 
winter trade for speculative purposes. It is believed 
that if the mills on the coast are closed and the out- 
_ curtailed prices will take a decided upward turn 
vefore the spring buying season commences. This will 
doubtless have the effect of bringing the dealer to the 
market as an active purchaser as soon as it is evident 
what action may be expected of mill men. Extra A’s 
in transit still command about $2.10 and apparently 
the price is firm at that figure. Coast shipments for 
the same grade are being quoted at $2.05, but little 
business seems to be doing. 

Se a 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles keeps 
up surprisingly well considering the lateness of the 
season. The close of navigation on the lakes has stopped 
many orders from eastern and lake points, but demand 
for the southwest and the middle states is proportion- 
ately larger. The only difliculty at present is the car 
shortage, which is serious, and although there are pros- 
pects of relief in the near future it is feared that it 
will come too late to do any good. As a matter of fact 
manufacturers and dealers here anticipate a sharp fall- 
ing off in demand at any time, or with the first cold 
spell in the east. Then the customary winter close 
down will come and repairs and improvements for the 
coming year will be the order of the day. All antici- 
pate a big year in 1901, basing their claim on renewed 
confidence caused by the recent election, small stocks 
in retailers’ hands and the renewal of building stopped 
by the labor strikes early this year. The mills here 
will, as a rule, close the season with no stocks on hand 
and the close down promises to be general. 

—_—eeaeae 

Everett, Wash. Demand has continued up to date 
in a manner to surprise manufacturers and dealers. 
Many mills are figuring on closing down by December 
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1; it is thought that present orders will keep them run- 
ning until that time and the reduced output will pre- 
vent any marked decline in prices. The fall weather, 
east and west, has been unusually fine and severe storms 
would be an important factor in the situation. The 
mills have been running for six months on close mar- 
gins and any reduction would shut them down, aside 
from any organized effort toward that end. 





Kansas City, Mo. While there is some demand for 
red cedar shingles for shipment from the mills, the 
dealers just now are particularly anxious to secure 
cars in transit, and there is a big inquiry for same. 
The demand for cars en route cannot be supplied, as 
shingles are coming forward only in limited quantities, 
and dealers are offering a nice premium to parties who 
can secure for them cars that have already started. 
The heavy demand for shingles during the past six 
weeks, coupled with delay on the part of the mills in 
making shipment, has cleaned many of the dealers out 
of shingles and they are needing them badly. 

a ee a a oe 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers cannot begin to 
handle the business pouring in. The recent advance 
determined upon, which puts 5 and 6-inch bests at $3.25 
and primes at $2.50, delivered on a 22-cent rate, has 
not checked the volume of orders in the slightest. There 
is absolutely no opportunity to accumulate stocks and it 
is already certain that the next year will start in with 
i positive shortage. Stocks are smaller now than they 
have ever been known in the past. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is an increased demand for 
shingles generally, for the most part, on account of the 
low price of some grades. It is apparently settled that 
red cedars are to set the pace and the price being what it 
is with nothing selling to any extent that they can com- 
pete with, white pine dealers are taking a back seat 
or turning over to the cedar business. As a conse- 
quence of the increase of demand created by the low 
price they are coming in fast and there will be a better 
stock of them than usual unless the demand carries 
them off early. There is a moderate call for white 
cedars, 

ee a 

Boston, Mass. Eastern cedar shingles are getting a 
little more active and a little higher in price, some of 
the mills quoting as high as $3 a thousand. Washington 
cedars are about the same, bringing $3.05 to $3.15 for 
strictly clear vertical grain, full count. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There appears to be a slight improvement 
in the demand and price on several items of cooperage 
stock, tierces being now quoted at $1 and pork barrels 
from 824 to 85 cents. A good quality and manufacture 
of pork staves are now worth $21. ‘Tierce hoops are 
quoted at from $10 to $11 according to quality, while 
pork hoops are worth $7 to $8. The market, however, 
is not active and dealers are uncertain as to whether 
or not the present slight spurt is anything more than 
temporary. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: ¥ 


For one week, - - - 265 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. p 

Heading counts as two lines, 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


| Wanted: Employees 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
For saw millin the south. Married man, not over 35 years old, 
strictly first class and temperate. Salary $100.00 per month. 
Address “M. N. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-BAND SAW PIL.eR. 
Al man to file = two band resaw. Appl 
CHICAGO PICTURE BA KING co., 
760 Throop St., Chicago, Til. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER, 
Setter, edgerman a trimmerman for night sawing. Address 
— with referen 


SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER CO. , Ferguson, S.C. 
WANTED-—ASSISTANT FOREMAN 


And machine man for planer. 
Address ”* RE. WW. 3,’ 








* care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--BAND SAW FILER. 
First class man to take charge of filing room in large Chicago 
plant. Address “F. K. 25,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- TRAVELLER 
For Iowa territory. Man with retail yard experience preferred. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED -FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
Hemlock. pine and hardwood lumber in Pennsylvania. Left 
hand mill. Hill nigger. Mill runs the year around. . 
Address L. F. DORR, Vintondale, Pa. 


WANTED-MACHINIST 

To do mill and locomotive be Good salary. References re- 
quired. . & W.M. [. RICE, Hyatt, Texas. 
WANTED- -~A MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
In wholesale office. One who has had experience in yellow pine 
business and also factory work preferred. Write us, giving age, 
whether single or married, experience you have had, what wages 
expected and when you could report for duty 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMEN 
Wanted for Dlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and New 
York on commission. Liberal terms to right parties. Address 
ELLOW PINE 90,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS STAIR BUILDER. 
One capable of furnishing estimates from plans. Apply in 
writing. THE ELY LUMBER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


WANTED—AUDITOR. 

Must be expert accountant and have thorough knowledge of 
modern officing; experience in lumber preferred. State age, 
former employers and salary required. 

Address “K. L. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED WORKMAN 
On veneering hardw ood doors 
Address “K. L. 45” care of American Lumberman. 
































WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED GLAZIER 
In stock sizes of windows, doors and transoms. 
Address “K. L. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—-ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 
Want a first class saw mill engineer who is alsoa practical ma- 
chinist. Steady position. State age, whether married or single, 
and wages wanted. Give references. 
Address YAWKEY LUMBER CO., Hazelhurst, Wis. 


WANTED-—YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly understanding all grades of pine. Competent to 
manage men and take charge of yard handling ten million feet 
annually. Steady job year round. Perfect climate. Send 
reference and full experience to 

BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, 
Redlands, San Bernardino County, Cal. 


WANTED—DRAFTSNIAN. 
A first class mechanical draftsman on saw mill machinery. 
Give age, anes references to 
LER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WANTED-—SITUATION AS SALESMAN 
With good yellow pine concern. Territory northern Indiana. 
Good trade already established with excellent prospect for com- 
ing year. Address “M. H. 41,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of sales office by man having had ten years experience as mana- 
ger of retail yard. Will give present employer as reference. 
ddress “K. L. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By experienced lumberman having thorough knowledge of the 
manufacturing grades, etc.,of hardwood and pine lumber or will 
take charge of entire business from tree to market. 
ddress “J. K. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By a young man as head sawyer. Have had 10 years experience 
and am well recommended. 
ddress “K. L. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-EMPLOYMENT 
As inspector, buyer, shipper, salesman, accountant or manager. 
ddress “H. W. 70,"’ care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In good up-to-date mill where quantity and quality is an object. 
Best of references. Can go immediately. 
J. S. BURTON, Ashland, Ky. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer, tou take charge of one or two mills. 
Guarantee work will suit. Best references. West or south. 
Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
By up-to-date circular filer. 18 years experience on fastest 
mills. Good references. Address 
“L. G. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
Twelve years experience, good references or cash security; 
also have experience as sash and door salesman. 
Address ‘M. A. B.,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION. 
Steam engineer of ability; will go anywhere. 
Address “‘C. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling oleae a 
JNO. O ENPORD Secretary, 


Central Association sean Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
your watch. Delivered for #2.50 each = cloth, or $3.00 each in 
eather. Sample eg Addre 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—!0,00C HUSTLERS 
To advertise in our Wanted and For Sale Department. For em- 
ployment, employees, lumber, shingles, timber, timber lands, 
machinery new or second hand, logging railway equipment, 
business opportunities. A business getter for business ~—— 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


 Waned:Tinberimber Lands 


YOU ARE INVITED 
To send for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary; it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from $1.00 to 
$50.00 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results 
ready for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered in cloth Minding, for $2.50. 
in leather, for $3.00. Free sample pages. - 
For sale by A CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

















| Wanted-Cmployment | 


WANTED- POSITION. 

Experienced in pine and cypress, familiar with all details from 
woods to car. Good accountant, correspondent and office sales- 
man. Can fill any position pertaining to lumber office or manu- 
facturing plant. Best of references. 

Address “M. N. 5,” care of American Lumberman,. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Desires position with lumber firm as bookkeeper and office man. 
Banking experience, best of references. 
Address “M. N. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 











POSITION WANTED AS BAND FILER 
By a first class young man, sober and steady. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ddress_ F. S. IRWIN, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Wanlefunber~ Shingles] 





WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
Output of good mill. Baber pevgnce reasonable amount onstock 
in pile. UNTON LUMBER CO., 
1008 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 


WANTED -MAPLE. 
To make arrangements with some mill direct to furnish stock 
of 144, 1%, 2 os Fie) inch maple in car load lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 
ROY LAUNDRY er HINERY co. LTD., 
1 Fifth Ave., Chicago, nl. 


WANTED—5 MILLION FEET OF POPLAR, 
Electric case and cap mouldings, clear saps and better, in all 
sizes. Address BOX 70,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Band and band resaws. Satisfaction guaranteed. First class 
reference furnished. Address 
“BAND FILER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 
By young man of 20; experienced hardwood lumber bookkeeper, 
stenographer r and general oftice man; own typewriter: good ref- 
erences Address BOX 45, Edgewood, Il. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or buyer for good hardwood firm in the south. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all details of the business from the stump to the 
market, Address ‘‘M, N. 10," eare of American Lumberman, 











WANTED! MILLION FEET 


Plain oak mouldings; all 12 feet in length—size 14x%. State 
price per 1,000 linea feet, 
Address “BOX 71,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—-RIFT FLOORING. 

Salesman with an established trade in New York State (six 
years’ acquaintance with this trade) and covering the territory 
regularly, wishes to add long leaf rift yellow Mars flooring to his 
line. The largest demand is for 2% inch facein linchand | 4 ineb. 
Can handle a large amount. Correspondence desired only with 
manufacturers whose product is first class. State amount you 
ean place at my disposal for this trade. 

Address Box 472, care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED AT ONCE. 

Au assistant bookkeeper; must understand stenography and 
'ypewriting and be familiar with lumber business. Apply, stat- 
ing experience and salar expected, to 

“EMPLOYER,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED— EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 

To handle sash and door orders. State your experience and 
per ‘sonal references. Address 

“BRUSH AND WOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 

‘WANTED- BILL CLERK 

Compe tent to figure sash and door invoice. Must be quick, ac- 
ae and a fine penman. Give business and personal refer- 
ences “HENRY GEORGE, care of American Lumberman. 


a WANTED— —SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
aemnitier with Iowa trade. Also want salesman for Illinois ter- 
ory Address ‘‘M. N. 7,’"eare of American Lumberman. 





~ POSITION WANTED 


- By first class band saw filer. Bestof references. 15 years exper- 


ience. Address M.E. ALLEN, 110 Harrison St., Muskegon, Mich. 
‘WANTED- -POSITION 

By a gentleman, well posted in sash and door business would like 

office position. At liberty after January Ist. Reasons given for 

changin ng. Address ‘‘A.1,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN. 
Fifteen years experience, Thoroughly understand yard work. 
Up-to-date inspector, hardwood and pine. Prefer west to south, 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--WORKING INTEREST 
In lumber plant in the south; experienced in estimating timber 
by tree or track, buying, selling and grading lumber, also as mill 
foreman and filer. 
Address “K. L. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—ESTIMATOR. 
Competent sash and door estimator. Good salary to capable 
man Address “‘M. N, 8,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Of sash, door and blind factory; 8 years’ experience, best of ref- 
erences. Address “O.0.,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-QUARTERED WHITE OAK MOULDINGS 
Five million feet, from 1 to 2% inches wide, % inches thick, all 
12 feet long. 
Also two miilion feet pitch pine for coffin wood. 
Address “MOULDIN GS,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwoods in all grades and thicknesses. 
Give full particulars as to dryness, length and width. 
4H. M. sts 3SWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us 
know what you have bag offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
tumber with but little waste. Write for full Woy and list 
of sizes, BELDING-HALL MANUFA G CO. 

Belding, Mich. 
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WANTED-HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of _, ag ema ash, whitewood, south- 


ern pine and cypress. Wri 
MONTGOMERY. DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 

Strips, 4-4, 3inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 
12 feet long; also white ash strips and boards. 

Address JOHN W. HUS SEY, 1 Broadway, New York. 





WANTED-WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apoly for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft ceed and oak, plain and 


quartered; inspection at shipping point 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
".R. CRANE & C 0., 4 Chicago, Tl. 








WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, porment. by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


[Wanled:Second and Machinery | 


WANTED- MACHINERY. 











A complete saw mill, planing mill equipment. Must be in good 
condition to move, in a repair and cheap for cash. 
Address .N. 46," care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED PLANING MILL MACHINERY. 
Engine and boiler, 20 to 30 horse power, one 24inch planer and 
sizer, 8 or 9 inch moulder, jointer, band saw, shafting, pulleys, 
belting andblower. Address AUG. C. PERSC HKE, Colby, Wis. 


WANTED PLANING MILL MACHINERY. 
24 inch double or single surfacer, 8 or 9 inch moulder, self feed 
rip saw, siding resaw, automatic knife grinder, swing cut-off saw, 


side edger or hand feed a saw 
Address > O, BOX NO. 48, Nicholasville, Ky. 


[WaredLognghyCpapmer 


Second hand, for log road. Addre 
J.N. ROGERS & CO., Freeport, Fla. 


Wanted:Business Opportunies | 


WANTED-TO BUY A nine aaa LUMBER YARD 
Or will take management of a yard 
LOCK ‘BOX 1014, Cherokee, Iowa, 


WANTED-TO INVEST. 
Will buy an interest in good yellow pine mill of 25.000 to 30,000 
feet daily capacity. 




















Address “M, N. 9,’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—TO BUY A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Central Illinois preferred. ROBERT CARLIN, 


2212 N. Adams St., Peoria, iil. 


WANTED- RETAIL YARD. 


Good lumber yard for (‘Spot cash. Iowa preferred, 








Address “B. 50,”’ care ot American Lumberman. 
WANTED PRACTICAL MILL MAN. 
With portable saw mill, not less than 20 horse power, to saw logs 


on shares. Small fortune for right party. Address 
-M. GEORGE, Room 1603, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 





WANTED—TO BUY A GOOD RETAIL YARD 


In Wisconsin. Address * ‘J.G. 65,’ ‘eare of American Lumberman. 


WANTED LUMBER YARDS. 
Three or four good country yards within fifty miles of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Address ‘‘J. K.7,’’careof American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as ita 7 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED—TO BUY. 
Abandoned saw mill buildings, aad rm tramways, sheds, 
etc. Also second —_. machinery A 
A. D. 2,” care of Ameriven Lumberman. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines through your local Postal bamenssigs —> 
LORING, Pres. TUTTLE, Supt 


for Sale-Timmber-fiinher Lands 
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» 350 SQUARE MILES LAND, KENTUCKY EAST. 
Choice white oak. white ash, hemlock. Estimate twenty mil- 
lion tons coal. Abstract to date. Low price to early buyer. 
JAMES ROBY, Meriden, Conn., 677 North Colony. 


FOR SALE--31,698 ACRES 
Best virgin forest, yellow pine timber land, in upper Florida, on 
the market. All solid timber. 
W. W. PALMER, Sr., Bainbridge, Ga. 


COTTONWOOD. 
For an unculled large cottonwood timber tract in the south, 
with both rail and river shipping facilities, apply to 
“OWNER,” Room 408, 510 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE--20,000 ACRES 
Hardwood and hemlock in Upper Peninsula, Michigan. Well 
located for logging and manufacturing. Price $5,560 peracre. A 
bargain. Address “‘M. N. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


TIMBER FOR SALE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

I own 500 millions of timber located, estimated and bought by 
myself during the last ten years; consisting of pine, cypress, oak, 
ash, hickory and other hardwoods, andin groups of ten millions 
to two hundred and fifty millions. Water and railroad transpor- 
tation, allon navigable rivers, handy to log. Parties who can 
log, manufacture and sell five to twenty million yearly must be 
financially able to undertake the work of placing the lumber on 
the market also. The cost of stumpage to be paid only as fast 
as lumber is sold. Only good responsible parties with good mill 
need apply, others are requested not to write me. 

CHAS. MARTHINSON, Washington, D. C. 


TIMBERED LANDS, TREES, ETC. 
For immediate use or investment: ‘lowest prices, largest list. lo- 
catedinuallstates. Address B.D. AVIS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE-—PINE LANDS. 
2,000 acres pine, Winn Parish, La., solid body, $8.00 per acre. 
2,000 acres, Natchitoches Parish, ‘La., $5.00 per acre. 
2,000 acres pine, Grant Parish, La., $11. 00 ~~ acre. 
3,000 acres mixed timber, Caleasieu Parish, La Ana 00 per acre. 
These are good things. Address “MEXICA 
P. O. Drawer 131, New Siktane, La. 

















BARGAINS IN TIMBER LANDS AND SAW MILLS 


See advertisement on page 13 of this paper. 


VIRGIN LONG LEAF PINE STUMPAGE 
In Florida. Logs float to Apalachicola bay. Some adjoining 
lands have been boxed. Price $1.00 per 1,000 _ B.M., ineluding 
land. Full and reliable 7 9 e, plicatio 
OOKS, Diwiiek im. 


WHITE OAK TIMBER FOR SALE. 
We have 12,000 acres of splendid white oak stumpage for sale, 
average of half —_ noes to railroad. 16 cent rate to Chicago. 
AMPBELL LUMBER CO., Campbell, Mo. 
FOR SALE--PINE OAK. 
10.000 acres pine and oak, north Louisiana. 
50,000 acres pine, oak, poplar, etc., in Louisiana, solid body near 
railways. 
Also several small tracts pine and oak, 1,000 to 5,000 acres. 
W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE-—IN TRACTS TO SUIT BUYER, 
Washington, Oregon and California timber lands. 
G. B. PEAVEY, 508 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
‘SIXTY MILLIONS WHITE PINE, 
25 millions yellow pine, North Carolina. 9,237 acres Kentucky, 
$1.75 acre. JAMES ROBY, 677 North Colony, Meriden, Conn. 


ABOUT $10 PER ACRE WILL BUY 
Any part of 5,000 acres sugar and yellow pine. Will cut over 20,- 
000 to acre. Close to rail and fer Good water power. or 
will sell stumpage. D. J. CANTY, East Oakland, C al. 


FOR SALE TIMBER LAND. 

There is a tract of timber land of 78,000 acres in Swain County, 
North Carolina, to which can be added from other owners 12,000 
more if wanted,and thislast inside the boundary of the larger tract. 

On this tract there is 125 million feet of pope, 15 million feet 
of white ash, 10 million feet of cherry, illion feet of good 
sound chestnut, 200 million feet of s yen 50 million feet of hem- 
lock, 50 million feet of oak, both white and red, 10 million feet of 
birch and 10 million feet of buckeye and cucumber, total 520 mil- 
lion feet, besides dogwood, basswood, locust and hickory. The 
by~4 has been assailed in the courts and found to be good. Price 


























racre. 
oe rhie land extends from the Southern Railway at one place to 
about eight miles from the railroad and is watered by four good 
pea anew J rising on the land and flowing into the river near the 
railro 
To work this deal it will be necessary to build about five miles 
| tram gens to begin with and about two miles a year at a cost 
f $250 to per mile. The capital required will be about 
#200, 000 of which there is $75,000 already provided if agreeable to 
the others, who take it up. For further information write to 
Land and Industrial Agent of the Southern R'y, at Washington, 
D. C., or J. F. OLSEN, 
Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE-YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

1 still have plenty of the oo of ERR pipe, timber and some 
good mill sites on the N. O. & C. Route), in south 
eastern Mi Pp No es wie So Ag ete. Write me if 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss. 


BARGAINS IN CYPRESS STUMPAGE. 


See advertisement on page 13 of this paper. 


FOR SALE--300,000 WHITE OAK TREES. 
Address “G. 26," care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE. 

The property of The Michigan Land and Iron Company (Lim- 
ited), in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan for sale. "This consists 
oft mber land and minera dD Pee ta For particulars address 

HE MICHIGAN LA AND IRON COMPANY (Ltd), 
Marquette. Michigan. 


FOR SALE—TIMBERLAND. 
6,000 acres timberlands in | aveesy county, Texas. Price %3.50 
per acre, GERMAN STATE BANK, LeMars, Iowa. 




















BARGAINS IN HARDWOOD LANDS. 


See advertisement on page 13 of this paper. 


FOR SALE-COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
750 acres on Pond river, Ky. Big saw mill tenant houses, rail- 
road switch or can barge, accessible to 200miles timbered water 


front, for $12,000, 
WIGHT & WIGHT, 347 Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE-640 ACRES TIMBER LAND 
In Northern Wisconsin. Hardwood and hemlock timber. Will 
exchange for a line of sash door and wood working machinery, 
such as used in an interior finishing plant. en" chance for saw 
mill man. None need apply unless mean bi 
E, H. WICKS, 280 Van Buren St,, N. Battle ‘Creek, Mich. 








SQUARE DEALING AND QUICK SALES. 

That is our motto, as our customers in all parts of the United 
States and Europe ‘will tesify. Dealing with us is dealing with 
the owners. We only offer good things and don't bother with 
trash. Georgia and Florida timber lands our specialty. Send for 
our weekly bulletin. 

BROBSTON FENDIG & CO, Brunswick, Ga. 


WANTED-—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 byitsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies $5.50. ae rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name roa in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERIC. 





L AN, 
ate Dearborn Street, Chicago, Dl. 


BARGAINS IN PINE LANDS. 


See advertisement on page 13 of this paper. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this department; 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 














FOR SALE—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Inch basswood, inch maple, inch to two inch birch, two ine} 
rock elm. ANTIGO MFG. CO., Antigo, Wis. 


FOR SALE-BLACK ASH. 

175,000 ft. 4-4 log run black ash; also basswood, beech, birch 
elm, maple and other hardwoods. Send in your wants for 1x)! 
delivery. Special thicknesses cut to order. 

HALLADAY LUMBER C 
100 Ninth Street, Genak Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
One-half million feet 2x6 decking. 
One-half million feet 4 and 6 in. air dried strips. 
One-quarter million feet 8 and 10 in. boards. 
J.R. NEVEBS & CO., Saucier, Miss. 


FOR SALE—-BASSWOOD AND ELM. 
250,000 feet 1 in. winter sawn basswood. 
200,000 feet 1 in. soft elm. 
25,000 feet 1% in. soft elm 
THE BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ontario. 


FOR SALE- re ae ASH, YELLOW PINE 
Any quantity. W. K. HENDERSON, Shreveport, Lua. 


FOR SALE-CEDAR SHINGLES. 
Also post and poles. Write for prices. 
NADEAU BROS., Nadeau, Mich. 


FOR SALE—-HARD MAPLE LUMBER. 

A quantity of hard maple lumber at both our mills, at Thomp- 
sonville and Alba, Michigan; in thickness from inch to fourinches, 
inclusive, lengths 12s, 14s and 16s, and a little 10 ft. Lumber is 
well seasoned. Will sell on grades. 

Address TINDLE & JACKSON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-CYPRESS SHINGLES. 

A good stock of yy shingles. All grades. Hearts primes 
star, A stars, 5 inch land clippers. Thoroughly air dried, in 
car lots only. Address 

MOORE & MCFERREN, Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-DRY POPLAR LUMBER. 

In large quantities,surfaced two sides to % inch, 4 inch, 4%inch 
and % inch. Also poplar rough, 4-4 to 16-4 in thickness, wide aver- 
age, good lengths, and soft yellow poplar. Write for prices. 

N. B. MCCARTY, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 


FOR SALE-COTTONWOOD. 
A large stock of box boards and firsts and seconds, in shipping 
condition. Address 
PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Foot Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR YOU. 

Scribner's Lumber and Log Book contains much valuable in- 
formation for lumbermen, contractors, millmen or anyone in- 
terested in lumber—can be carried in pocket. It gives correct 
measurement of scantling, boards, plank cubical contents of 
square and round timber; saw logs by Doyle’s rule; a standard 
work; over 1,000,000 copies have been sold; price 25 cents. 

For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


, | FrSale-Second Hand Machinery | 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
One 16x24 Twin, Slide Valves, built by Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
One 14x 18, Slide Valves, built -4 Skinner Engine Co., Erie. Va. 
Can be seen running at our plan 
CHICAGO PACKING BOX CO.. 









































Chicayo, Ll. 





FOR SALE -MACHINERY. 
Engine, 20x42 in. Harris Corliss 
Engine, 16x16 in. Green automatic. 
‘ngine, 30x36 in. slide valve. 
Engine, 10x16 in. Bartlett slide valve. 
Boiler, 54 in. x 18 ft. tubular. 
Boiler, 84 in. x 18 ft. fire box marine type. 
Pump, 12x6x10 in. Gordon duplex. 
Pump, 7%x4%x10in. Laidlaw & Dunn duplex. 
Carriage, 42 in. Filer & Stowell five block. 
Carriage, 44 in. Stearns 2 block. 
Log haul up, single geared. 
Feed, 10x1 in. Filer & Stowell twin engine. 
Feed, 8% in. x 54 ft. Prescott. 
Refuse grinder, Mitts & Merrill. 
Surfacer, 27x10 in. Mh og Jumbo double. 
Matcher, 27x6 in. Wood: 
Moulder, 12 in. Woods 4 Side inside. 
Sander, 42 in. Invincible 3 drum. 


Send for complete list. 
WICKES BROS., Saginaw, Mich. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AND SUITABLE PRICES 


Return tubular, fire box and house heating boilers. 

Corliss, automatic, slide valve and hoisting engines. 

Pumps, pressure and open feed water heaters and purifiers. 
Complete steam power pingee Bay A 





Second and ecdumeate Streets, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IF YOU WANT THESE WRITE TO US. 
A S in. Milwaukee triple drum sander. 
A 20 in. Egan triple drum sander. 
A * in. Preble single cylinder 4- roll surfacer, all power driven. 
An 8in. S. A. Woods inside moulder. 
a te Houston and 10 in, J. A. Fay "& Co. four sided moulder. 
Woods and other makes ndicen bed surfacers. 
z No.2 2 Dixie rotary saw mill, complete outfit. 
Write us for description of these and other machines. having 
over 200 of them in stock. MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
13 and 15 North Canal Street, Chicayo, 1. 


FOR SALE— WOOD WORKING MACHINERY. 

One 24 in. four-sided planer and matcher, Witherby, Rugg & 
Richardson. 

One 26 in. double surfacer. Preble. 

One 10 in. inside moulder, S. A. Woods. 

One 16 in. four-sided planer and matcher, Benjamin. 

One 42 in. back knife lathe, The Egan Co. 

Two 9 in. four-sided moulders, Houston. 

Two 24 in. resaws, Preble, Walker. 

One tenoner, double heads and 2 capes, Rowley and Hermance. 

One No. 2 mortiser, with boring attachment, H. B. Smith. 

One lightning Me WAT TE oa saw, Greenlee. 


N CUT AD ©O., 
18 South Canal Street, Chicago, Hl. 

















